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TO MY WIFE 
THE OTHER BIRD-LOVER 


WHOSE SYMPATHY AND HELP IN THE FIELD 
AND IN THE STUDY HAVE MADE 
THIS BOOK POSSIBLE 


’ 
} 


PREFACE 


SHESE chapters on the Nature life of 
2 Mexico were written during a trip to that 
country in the winter of 1903-04. We 
veached Vera Cruz on Christmas Day ; 
Guadalajara on New Year’s, from which city we made 
three camping trips in the vicinity of the Voleano of 
Colima, in the States of Jalisco and Colima; and re- 
turning via Vera Cruz, we left that port en route for 
New York at Haster. 

The entire trip was so novel, so delightful, so abso- 


lutely devoid of unpleasant features, and on the whole 
so inexpensive, that it seemed to me that the know- 
ledge of such an outing would tempt many lovers of 
Nature to this neighbouring Republic. As an aid to such 
Mrs. Beebe has added a chapter on “ How we did it.” 

Our sincere thanks are due to Hon. Levi P. Morton, 
Mr. Madison Grant, and Secretary of State John Hay, 
for letters of introduction which proved invaluable. 
Of the innumerable courtesies extended to us in 
Mexico we are especially grateful for the kindness of 
Gobernador Miguel Ahumada, of the State of Jalisco ; 
to Gobernador Enrique O. de la Madrid, of the State 

mn ogy VIL Spores 
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of Colima; to the Rev. A. C. Wright and many other 
friends m the city of Guadalajara; and also for the 
extreme kindness of Mr. W. D. Murdock and other 
officials of the Mexican Central Railroad, to whose un- 
failing courtesy much of the pleasure and the piofit of 
ow tiparedue Our sincere thanks are due to General 
Canada, the American Consul at Vera Cruz, for courte- 
sies extended to us during our enforced stay in that city. 

Mr. C. B. Waite of Mexico City has kindly permitted 
the use of his copyrighted photographs for the front- 
ispiece and on pages 15, 23, 29, 30, 97, 333, 343, 358, 
and Mr. R. H. Beebe the use of that on page 71. The 
illustrations on pages 27, 33, 83, 108, 11], and 125 
are the work of Mr. Scott. The other illustrations are 
photographs of Irving subjects taken by myself. 

Parts of certain chapters have already appeared in 
print in the New York “ Evening Post.” 

To facihtate reference to the birds observed and to 
the mammals which we were able to identify on our 
trip, I have added as an Appendix an annotated list, 
with reference to pages of the book, thus supplement- 
ing the Index. In the preparation of this Appendix 
I am greatly indebted to Mr. E, W. Nelson, of the 
Biological Survey at Washington, for the identification 
of specimens. © WILLIAM BEEBE 
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TWO BIRD-LOVERS 
IN MEXICO 
orem a 
CHAPTER I 
WAVES OF ‘THE SEA 


T was the evening of the seventeenth of 
December when our steamer passed Lib- 
eity Statue. A sleety storm drove ms 


into our eabin, where we delved for the 
hundredth time into our much-thumbed bird-books, 
striving to make ieal to ow imagination the birds we 
hoped to see, and to attune our ears to the sibilant 
tones of the Spanish tongue —the langnage of the 
country whither we weie bonnd — Mexico, the land of 
the Cactus and the Caracara. 

There is one joy of reading, another of painting, 
and another of wiiting, but none to compare with the 
thnll which comes to one who, loving Nature in all 
her moods, 1s about to stait on a voyage of discovery 
to a land famihar to him in dreams alone. 
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Before we had passed the restless waves off Hatteras 
we became familiar with the flocks of Herrmg Gulls, 
as they gleaned the refuse from the wake of the ship. 


GANNET. A CAPTIVE WILD BIRD 


The Stormy Petrels, the Ring-billed Gulls and the Gan- 
nets delighted us, and Black-fish and Dolphins played 
about us day after day. 

Farther to the south we disturbed immense flocks 
of Phalaropes — little sandpipers of the sea — spend- 
ing the winter far from land. Occasionally the steam- 
er’s prow bore down upon a solitary Loon, forcimg it 
to dive, and in the blackness of night these brave birds 
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were 


called to us, their wild langhter ringing out above the 
whistle of the wind through the rigging. 

When at last we left behind the zone of winter, the 
breeze came softened by the balminess which a north- 
ern sojourner never knows. 

Vessels built by human hands had been few and 
far between, but now we passed a real ship of the sea, 


LIVING PORTUGUESE MAN-O’-WAR, BEACHED 


a tiny galleon of crystal, which floated by, drifting 
before the wind, silent as the Flying Dutchman. 

We were the only ones who hailed it — perhaps the 
only ones who could. call its name—a Portuguese 
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Man-o’-War. Its tiny bladder-sail was buoyant and full- 
stretched, reflecting all the hues of the rainbow, and 
the curling tentacles trailed after. At sight of ita 
thousand memones of palm-studded shores rushed over 
us, and, looking up, we realized that the nnles had 
shpped past more quickly than we thonght, for only 
a short distance away was the white beach of mid- 
Flonda. It was there—we can discern almost the 
very spot — that last winter we watched so many hun- 
dreds of fleets of these selfsame Men-o’-War come to 
guief, wrecks innumerable, but exquisite even in their 
death. 

We now edged inshore still closer. The glass 
showed every familiar feature; the feathery cabbage- 
palus, tall and miaceful; the dense, stiff palmettoes ; 
now and then a little cloud of Sanderlings blowing 
seaward and back again; and, finally, a long dark 
undulating line, now thobbing with action, now mov- 
ing smoothly, and we knew that the Brown Pelicans 
were on the way to their fishing-grounds. A flock of 
Bluehills passed swiftly, and Ingh over the land hung 
the Vultures, forever waiting and watching Once, 
with the glass, we made ont a mass of circling, sear- 
ing birds. This is the aerial guard of Pelicans watch- 
ing over their islet in Indian River, where last year 
we saw hundreds of nests, egos, and young birds, all 
crowded closely together on a low island of some 
thiee acres’ extent. Through an inlet we caught a 
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glimpse of some Wood Ibises, and then began the unin- 
teresting array of cottages and hotels from Palm Beach 
southward. 

Before dark we were passing the Keys, — those 
magical islands where we had revelled among the 


CABBAGE-PALMS AND PALMETTOES ALONG THE FLORIDA COAST 


angel fish, the corals, and the sponges. A solitary 
Frigate-bird sailed majestically past in the van of a 
short, hard downpour of warm rain. In a few minutes 
all was clear again and a beantiful sunset stained the 
water crimson and silhouetted the channel buoys, 
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throwing into black rehef the Florida Cormorants 
and Frigate-birds which make these buoys their roost. 
Ajhgator Light at last with measnied winks gleamed 
at us from out the darkness, and the warm tropical 
night wind made of snow and winter but a fadmg 
memory. 

Karly in April, when we returned thiongh these 
watels, we encountered a terrific storm of wind and 
rain when about one hundied miles east of Jacksou- 
ville. Just before the first squall reached us, a male 
Hooded Warbler im full plumage dashed to the 
steamer’s rail, balanced a moment, and hid in one of 
the life-boats. Five seconds more and the raging 
wind would have hnrled the little creatnre into the 
waves. 

Our first view of Cuba was not an especially 1omai- 
tic one, all that was distmguishable in the early morn- 
ing dusk being the brightly lighted trolley cars moving 
swiftly along the shore. Later, when we approached 
the land and the sun rose, we came under the spell 
of the full beauty of Hayana’s harbour. Morro and 
Punta passed grey and sombre, the white spray of 
the sea thrown high at then base. Then appeared the 
white, glistening city, crowding close to the watei’s 
edge, its landward boundary lost in a setting of em- 
erald hills. We dropped anchor near the bewreathed 
fightine-tops of the Instorical Mame, and hastened on 
shore in a rolypoly “ bum-boat ”’ 
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After wandering about the city for a while and see- 
ing the proverbial patios, seforitas, mantillas, and 
plazas, which for most travellers are the sum total of 
interest, we took a trolley ont into the suburbs, beyond 
the whitewashed walls and blue blinds, to get a flying 


PELICANS 


glimpse of Cuban nature. No feathered creatures, 
save the ubiquitous Turkey Vultnres, appeared until 
fortune guided us to the Botanico Jardin de Univers- 
idad, where among the roses and jasmines, the wide- 
spreading rnbber-trees, and stately Royal Palms, we 
found birds im abundance. Our minds recorded the 
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English Sparrows subeonscionsly, as from habit we 
forgot to give this intruder a place on our list until 
we left the Garden. A small flock of Anis (Crotophaga 
ani) — those slender cow-birds of the tropics — kept 
to the tree-tops. In appearance they were like ema- 
ciated Grackles with high-arched bills. The Yellow 
Palm and Myrtle Warblers were abundant, while Cat- 


ROYAL PALMS, HAVANA, BOTANICO JARDIN DE UNIVERSIDAD 
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birds, Mockingbirds, and Redwings were in lesser num- 
bers. Gronnd Doves scmaiied about, and a single 
American Pipit walked ahead of us along the gravelly 
paths. Several vireos and other small birds passed too 
qmekly for identification. Two Onoles, with the black 
throats of their second year’s plumage, were dusted 
thickly with yellow pollen, makmg them of a beautiful 
golden green colour. These birds were remarkably tame 
and allowed us to come within four or five feet of them. 
Skinks and other small lizards were everywhere, and 
the brush-piles rustled with thei scurrying. Twiee 
in succession I saw a small green lizard attacked and 
driven out of sight by a large viclet-winged ichnenmon 
fly. 

Forced to be satisfied with these meagre notes of 
Cuban life, we hastily returned to the steamer and 
soon afterward weighed anchor Half an hour before 
we left the harbour, tinv bats began to fly swiftly 
past us, with a remarkable, unbat-hke directness of 
flight. Within twenty minutes, hundreds passed by, 
—coming, pethaps, fiom some desolate coral cave 
along the coast and heading straight inland. Through- 
out our first mght on the Gulf, and all the next day, 
rolled by a heavy ground-swell, our vessel steamed due 
west. 

Although birds were unaccountably absent dumng 
this portion of our trip. thar place was taken by 
winged creatures of the sea —our fust Flying-Fish. 
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And how cunons they are; descmptions and drawings 
being powerless to give any adequate conception of 
them in hfe! 

Probably the astomshment which one feels at be- 
holding «a fish desert its element, to which it seems 
so helplessly bound, and skim hghtly as a bird, yaad 
after yard through the air, is no less in a well-read 
student of fishes than in a person who has never 
heard of such a phenomenon. From the bow we 
watched the tiny grey forms, which shot ahead just 
below the surface, suddenly emerge, the four great fins 
instantly spreading taut. The smaller postemor pair 
fold wp and close occasionally, but the pectoral ones 
remain expanded. A fresh impetus is sometimes gained 
by a secund’s touch of the tal to the crest of a wave, 
a frantic wiggle sending the little creature up and on 
agan But soon strength and momentum give out 
and the flhght ends in an unlovely flop into the water. 
Some of the Flying-Fish seem but half an inch in 
length, — from our lookout they are hardly lager 
than blne-bottle flies, — while the largest may be six 
or seven inches from head to tal. Similes between 
marime and terrestrial creatures are often inapt and ill- 
taken, but no one can deny the resemblance between 
these fish and the large flying giasshoppeis of our 
summer meadows. 

The most exciting event of the day proved to be 
the discovery of several waterspouts — great Atlas-like 
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pillars of ever-moving liquid, joining sea and cloud. 
The steamer passed through a small one and dissolved 
it, a sudden torent of rain representing the synthesis 
of the watery column. 

Early next morning the engines ceased their throb- 
bing and we swung round from our anchor in the light 
emerald waters, five miles off shore at Progreso, Yuca- 
tan. A trp ashore showed a most barren country, sand 
and dusty mesquite with several scattered palms in the 
far distance, no bids, no insects, no flowers. Only 
the sisal hemp exporter could be mterested im the 
scorching warehouses, and even he seems to yearn to 
leave the counti1y in company with his fibre. Cows 
must be a long-felt want in Yucatan, judging from 
the number which were sent ashore, each mutely pa- 
tient bovine unresistingly allowing herself to be belted 
in a canvas sling and hoisted up and outward to the 
unsteady deck of a lighter. Last of all came several 
netfuls of new-born calves, their legs dangling help- 
lessly through the meshes, protesting with shrill, in- 
fantile bleats at this enforced aerial journey. 

We heard fascinating tales of primeval forests far 
in the interior, and ruins of cities built by a diminu- 
tive race of savages, but our faces were turned toward 
the setting sun and nothing tempted us aside. 

Much of interest was to be seen about the ship. The 
floating garbage attracted thousands of lithe, silvery 
Needle Fish, looking like tiny editions of Gar- 
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pikes. These elided past in schools or fought im swarms 
over bits of meat and bread. Sharks now and then 
eut the water with their long fins and might be tempted 
with pork. Red Snappers and Grunts, the latter with 
beautiful blue and gold-lhned heads, were abundant, 
and over the stern 1ai] one could soon catch enough 
for dinner. 

Many hours after the low coast of Yucatan had sunk 
below the horizon, two coral islets appeared, — two 
desolate crescents of sand biavely defying the great 
waste of waters Yet they do not deserve the term 
desolate, for several hundied sturdy feathered bemes 
know these httle plots of dry land as home. Booby 1s 
the meaningless name by which these birds are known 
to man, hut little care they ; a world of ocean with fish 
in plenty, a mate, a few square inches of diy sand, 
and they are happy and content The steamers winch 
pass now and then might cease to come, mankind 
and his civihzation might vanish from the earth, and 
the Boobies would miss nothmg. They are blood 
brothers to the Gannets, but are feathered brown 
above instead of white, and enjoy each other’s com- 
pany more, flying in long oblique Imes close to the 
water. Now and then one dropped from the flock 
hke a plummet, seized a fish, swallowed 1t, and rising, 
eanght up with Ins companions, all of whom were 
moving steadily onward, paymg not the shghtest at- 
tention to the steamer. 
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The sun sank into a sea smooth as glass, and when 
its golden path had faded out, a tiny thread of silver 
was left, — the thin moon-erescent hung even-balanced 
in the western sky,—and our last mght on the 
water — our first Cliristmas Eve in the tropics — was 
one of enchantment. 
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CHAPTER II 
COAST AND TABLELAND 


: ae isc ITH all ou alertness and despite much 

iA EVEN peering through glasses on Christmas 
VA\ VA4 morning to catch the first ghmpse of the 
8) 3 low Mexican coast, we found ourselves 
most profoundly deccived and tricked by Mothe Na- 
ture. No horizon was ever more closely scanned than 
was that in the path of our steamer, but when a dark 
and ominous-looking cloud slowly 10se ahead, we were 
fain to give up the attempt, supposing that the 
approaching storm concealed everything beneath it. 
Idly watching the dark clouds as they gained in size 
and distinctness, the tinth suddenly flashed upon me, 
and if ever my eyes beheld a miracle it was in the 
fraction of a second im which the rising banks of storm 
clouds changed to a grand iange of lofty mountains, 
apparently 1sing abruptly out of the sea. But the end 
of the miracle was not yet. Surely those fleecy white 
thunder-eaps which edged the apex of the supposed 
storm and so enhanced the resemblance — these at least 
must be what they seemed I strained and strained 
through the glasses, and, satisfied on this point, was 
about to lower them, when the scales again were lifted 
from my eyes, and the magnificent peak of Orizaba, 
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forever capped with snow, stood out against the sky 
like purest crystal. So clear-cut was it that it seemed 
but an hour or two away in the very path of the steamer. 
We had expected many pleasures in Mexico, but never 
such an introduction — as subhme as it was unex- 
pected. 
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As if to punish ns for our eatravagant delight, mists 
and haze soon closed like a curtain over all, to keep 
the coveted sight from our eyes for days to follow. 
An hour o1 two later, we appivached the harbour of 
Vera Ciuz, in the teeth of a ising storm, only too 
veal this time We anchored behind the protecting 
breakwater and went asho1e 11 a small and shaky boat, 
which, soon afte: our landing, 
moormgs Within three minutes after reachmg shore 


Was swamped at her 


the wind increased to a hurricane, cutting off all com- 
munication with the steamer and our baggage. On the 
strength of the comfoiting(?) mformation that it was 
an unusually severe “norther” and would last two o1 
thiee days, mm company with our stranded fellow pass- 
engers, we sadly sought accommodations in this most 
overcrowded and unsavoury of Mexican cities 

To many of ou party, the most enduring memory 
of these tirst two dreary days will ever be the stinging 
storm of flying sand which filled the air; others will 
never forget the Vultures which walk about the stieets 
and peer huneiily at the passers-by; I am swe that all 
will be able to recall the Havour of the paregoric pud- 
ding (or should I call it sopa de anise-seed %) which 
was the puece de resistance of out Christmas dinnet. 
But our memories are not altogether unpleasant ones 
Our pockets were delightfully heavy with great silver 
dollars and other denominations of Mexican money 
which we had received for our American gold. Some 
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of this it must be admitted was as soiled in a literal 
sense as it is described in the proverbial filthy Iuere. 
But then did we not have more than double our org- 
inal amount? And there are few of us who would not 
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rather have $2.18 (which was at that time the rate of 
exchange) than a single dollar, even though it be fresh 
from the mint! 

Catching a glimpse from the roof of our hotel of 
the wonderful surf thrown up at the breakwater to the 
northward, we made up our minds to see this rainless 
terrtble “norther”’ and its work, face to face. We 
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found walking little shot of torture until we got to 
windward of the sand dunes outside of the city, where 
the air was clear, although the wind was so stiong 
that one had to creep on hands and knees. Crouching 
in the lee of the great breakwater, we watched the tre- 
mendous waves roll in; vast walls of green and white, 
whieh curved and broke twenty feet above the line of 
ponderous masoniy. Vessels wonld be shattered like 
glass 1f they were near shore on the outside, and even 
in the protected harbour all their anchors were needed. 
When the waves ieached the foot of the breakwater 
the spray was hurled sixty feet or more into the air, 
and the sound was like heavy thunder. Now and then 
huge, handsomely mottled crabs were limled, frantic- 
ally kicking, through the air, over the breakwater, and 
good-sized fish were twice dashed toward us. 

Other craft than the vessels were riding out the gale 
near us—a trio of Brown Pelcans, facing up wind, 
rising and falling on the waves mside the line of fury. 
They floated upwards a few feet above the water, as 
we approached, but the strength of the wind beat them 
down again. The line of froth of the highest-reaching 
wave on the beach was darkened with the bodies of 
thonsands of insects, victims of the storm — tiger 
beetles and small moths predominating. Behind tiny 
elumps of grass along the beach, hard-pressed birds 
had sought safety, and, when forced out of their shel- 
ters, half ran, half fluttered to the next bit of weeds. 
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Two Wilson Snipe, four Killdeer Plovers, and several 
small Wilson Petrels were among this gale-stricken 
assemblage. 

The strangeness of the Mexicans, and their dress, 
their houses, streets, and markets were of never-failing 


ONE OF THE BLACK SCAVENGERS 


interest ; but well-written accounts of these may be 
found in half a hundred volumes. Many of the cus- 
toms and much of the city life of these people seem 
half famihar after one has perused such books. It is 
the outskirts of the towns and beyond that promise 
the real surprises. | 
We welcomed the first movement of the train which 
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was to bear ns to the town of Onzba, and as we 
hurled along, we were “just one large eye” For the 
first few miles, sand, wand everywhere, and a we 
approached the edge of this coastal desert, the ravages 
of the “ notthes ” became plainly visible. Far to the 
noth of us, mdwinter blizzaids were raging; snow 
was dnftang and filling every hollow. Hese, although 
nothing had fallen from the sky, 2 more dezdly bliz- 
zaid had swept over the land. In some places the sand 
seemed to have been lifted bodily in great masses by 
the gale, and cansed inland. Fencedin gardens of 
vegetables and flowers were 2 foot deep m level sand, 
while the sumbrerced Mexicans were working frantic 
ally with fingers and baskets to remove the deadly 
weight of stony giaims. Mose than one thatched hut 
was ernushed in to windward by the weight of drifted 
sand, and many of the banana palms were buned 
#0 deey that their lov-arching leaves were al) held 
fast. We saw where the natives had erected a stont 
barrier to protect a little cultivated patch, but this 
proved merely 2 challenge whuch the north wind ae 
cepted with fierce joy. It was short work to fill in 
the windward side with the dinfting dust, and then 
each blast sent 2 cloud, swirling up the slope to fall 
over the top hke a waterfall—2 merciless stream of 
blighting sand 

The train soon left behind this unpleasant zone of 
Nature's warfare, and we passed into dense jungles as 
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tropical as any under the equator. As any zonal map 
will show, while the North Temperate reaches a chilly 
finger far southward along the highest slopes of 
Mexico’s tableland, the Tropics are not mtimdated, 
but threaten indeed to outflank then etemnal enemy 
by sending long slender aims northward up the two 
coasts, where the breath of the equator defies the 
frosts of the snow-capped peaks but a few miles away 
For nule after mile we rushed on, hardly rising a foot, 
through fields of tasselled cano azuecur (sugar-cane), 
through groves of banana and cocoanut-palins, and 
coffee plantations. Marsh and Sparrow Hawks were 
abundant, and an occasional large yellow flycatcher 
flashed past We began to draw near the mountains, 
which rose high and giand im a single abrupt sweep 
from the flat hot lands, the tien2a@ caliente, which we 
had left behind us. 

At night, in our hotel im Onzaba, we were reminded 
of our close approach to the cold mountams by a freez- 
ing’ wind which lasted until late next morning. Amid 
hundieds of roses we shivered and shock as we ate our 
breakfast im the open patio. The msect hfe of this 
town must go into a semi-Inbernation every night, for 
I found many species of moths and beetles stiff and 
nib upon the ground beneath the electric lights. 
Two large and beautiful sphinx moths (Pseudosphinz 
tetrio) which | held in my hand for some time, revived, 
and at last were able to fly weakly away. 
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Waiting at the station for the early morning tram, 
we saw nothing but lofty mountains on all sides. At 
the first rays of the sun, the cold night mists drifted 
away, or, glacier-like, streamed slowly into the deeper 
valleys, leaving each depression and hollow of the 
mountain forest overflowing with an intercepted cloud- 
pool, which 1m the increasing warmth soon sank into 
the foliage or was drawn upward into invisibility. 
Orizaba’s cap of snow, which forever hangs above 
this little town, —1ts namesake, — was not visible in 
the early morning, owing to the mists which filled the 
upper air. The mountain directly facing the station was 
not a large one and was near at hand, and when the 
dense clouds suddenly cleared away, we were astonished 
to see its blunt summit eapped with a dazzling mass of 
snow. Every detail stood out clear-cut; it seemed as 
if we might almost walk to the summit, throw a snow- 
ball into the streets of the town, and return in time for 
the tiain. But the mystery of this small, low moun- 
tain, thus snow-covered, was not solved nntil we walked 
a few hundred yards to one side and, to onr amazement, 
the cap of snow had shd a little off the mountain ! 
The explanation was then clear. Orizaba, althongh 
over forty miles away, was directly in a line with thie 
small mountam near the station, and at that place the 
snow-cap fitted so exactly upon the lesser mass that 
closest scrutiny with the glass failed to show the decep- 
tion, while the clearness of the atmosphere mocked 
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every estimate of distance. Thus Onzaba scored a sec- 
ond time upon us, putting to naught the evidence of 
our senses. 

The town of Orizaba 1s said to be very healthy, 
although here, as in Vera Cruz, the samitary arrange- 
ments are most primitive, and with the sun come the 
ebony hosts of the feathered board of health — scav- 
engers in the shape of Black Vultures and Blackbirds. 

The 1ide of the fust few hours beyond Orizaba is 
one of the most wonderful experiences in Mexico, if 
not indeed in the world, and both words and pictures 
fail utterly to describe it. The train is drawn by a great 
double engine, and the grade is remarkably steep. 
Round and round we slowly wound, in and out of the 
valleys and mountain clefts, ever higher and higher. 

First we passed along the bottom of a wide valley ; 
then, leaving it behind, we pierced tunnel after tunnel, 
five, ten, fifteen, and more, each separated by a beau- 
tiful vista of the valley below, growing ever more dis- 
tant. Near the centre of the valley, a tall solitary poplar 
at the edge of a little pond is a prominent landmark, 
which comes again and again into view from differ- 
ent points of the compass. The engines puff laboriously 
up to a station set deep m the woods, and daik-faced 
Tndian women cluster at the windows holding up gourds 
of orchid plants or oranges or enchaladus. “ Comprar 
las naranas ? Favor de comprar las flores ?” they 
beseech for an interval, and the train passes on. 
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Half an hour later, another wayside station comes 
into view and the identical women crowd up as before, 
with the same baskets and gourds of waies. This shows 
how labonous and slow was oui progress; the Indian 
women had run through the woods and now again 
intercepted us, many miles from the last station, as the 
track hes. The natives often send freight from place 
to place, helping to load it on the car, then running 
by some short cut, beating the train, unloading their 
baggage, and thus saving all car-fare. 

At last we were so high that the large cultivated 
fields looked like squares on a checkei-board, and the 
herds of grazing cattle became tiny black dots. The 
most wonderful phenomenon of this ascent was the 
change in vegetation. Oranges and bananas were re- 
placed by plants of the temperate zone, and before the 
highest pomt was reached, the vistas of the tropical 
lowlands were framed in the needle-tracery of cold- 
loving pines. Three-hours’ travel on this train will 
teach one more of physical geography than three months 
of study. At Esperanza we were more than a mile above 
the level of the sea, and here the engines were changed, 
the big fellows to 1est a day and to-morrow to slide 
gently back to Orizaba. 

As suddenly as we entered the mountains, so with- 
out warning we left them and found ourselves rushing 
along through clonds of dust across a plain, the begin- 
ning of the great Mexican tableland, which extends 
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from coast to coast. By far the larger part of this 
area which is seen from the train may be described 
as one enormous pulyue patch, pulgue bemg the 
national intoxicating drink. This is obtamed from the 
magquey plant, great century-plant-lhke growths which 
are about the only green things that will grow in 
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this saltpetre-permeated earth. The great spke-leaved 
plants are placed in rows about ten feet apart in each 
direction, and for mile after mile, league upon league, 
these rows reach to the horizon. As the train passes, 
the radiating oblique lines, focusing at one’s eye, 
seem to revolve in a continuous, maddening, reeling 
whirl. 
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CRATER OF POPOCATEPETL 


But Orizaba was still in plain sight to soothe the 
most tired eyes. Lofty, sublime, chaste, it ever stands, 
with that wonderful character common to snow-capped 
peaks, of seeming to hang suspended in the air, with 
no touch of the earth beneath. The old Aztec pyra- 
mids of the Sun and Moon appeared, and were left 
behind, and finally the white heads of Popocatepetl 
and Iztaccihnatl came into view. We found that Orr 
zaba had left us few adjectives wherewith to express 
our admiration of the majestic beauty of these moun- 
tains, the “Smoking Mountain” and his mate the 
“Sleeping Woman;” but we began to realize, what 
became ever more true to us, that the voleanoes and 
snow peaks of Mexico are among the greatest pleasures 


this country has to give to a lover of God’s Nature. 
The alkali dust rose thicker and penetrated every 
crevice until we were almost smothered behind ou wet 
handkerchiefs as we rumbled into the station of the 
City of Mexico. 

The capital city is Americanized to such an extent 
that it lacks the charm of a typical city of either 
country, and one may find a greater enjoyment and 
novelty im the more suburban parts, armd the beauty 
of the Vega Canal, or the stateless of Chapultepec. 
Within the grounds of the latter historical place was 
a pitiful little zoological garden, perhaps the only one 
in the Republic. Here, m a few small, mckety cages, 
were some Mexican Deer, Peccanes, dogs, pigeons, 
and rabbits, a magnificent Harpy Eagle, and a forlorn 
Lioness. 

The cathedral, with its softened, incense-laden air, 
its quiet, impressive hush, so different from the bustle 
outside, seemed out of place on this side of the globe, 
so venerable and medieval is the effect 1t produces. 
This very day was being celebrated as its three hun- 
dred and sixtieth anniversary. 

Occasionally, during our all-night ride westward 
from the capital, I peered out of the window of the 
sleeper into the dim light of the night, but pulgue 
plants by moonlight were al] that rewarded me. With 
the coming of dawn the country appeared more divers- 
ified, and fields of maize-stubble alternated with the 
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leagues of acuguey — enough of the latter, one would 
think, to provide the whole world with delirium tie- 
mens. Birds became much more numeious. Cowbirds, 
in dense, compact flocks of a thousand or more, rose 
and whuled away m unison, and almost every good- 
sized tree had a Shnke perched on the topmost branch. 
The line of Sparrow Hawks on the telegraph wires was 
unbroken, about one to every eighth pole. They 
showed not the slightest fear of the passing train, and 
left their perch only when some large insect or small 
bird rose near by. Twiee we saw them attack Cow- 
birds almost as large as themselves, the two falling, 
fiacely strnggling, to the ground. We were told by 
an enginee1 who was an accurate observer of birds 
that occasionally these valiant little hawks were over- 
come by birds of greater strength than themselves, 
which they had fearlessly attacked. 

The momentary glimpse of some small ponds showed 
a vast assemblage of ducks and wading birds and made 
us impatient for our jonrney’s end We found the 
Mexicans more and more interesting, and each little 
station offered something new. Blind musicians, who 
twanged gnitars strung with eighteen strings, and 
chanted Paloma and other odd-trmed Mexican or 
Spanish songs, were led beneath the windows. We 
were astonished to hear them all jom at the end in 
screaming the melody of ‘“ After the Ball is Over,” 
and we wondered how that time-worn tune could have 
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reached thus far. We were at fault in this, however, 
for these people have more right to the aw than 
we. The plagiarism hes with us, for the air 1s an old, 
old Spanish one, and the musical words which the 
Mexicans use antedate by many years our frivolous 
verses. 

An old man approached and began to imitate famil- 
iar sounds; a dog’s bark, a cock’s crow, a bird’s trill- 
ing, were excellently rendered, and curco centavos 
made him happy. At each small station the throng 
was a stiange, most picturesque one. Once a young 
Mexican of twenty or thereabouts climbed on board 
and walked down the aisle of the car, looking curiously 
at everything, but never ceasing to knit a gaudy, red 
sweater-like affair. This feminine occupation was 
thrown into stronger relief by his large-calibred 
revolver and embroidered belt of cartridges. 

The Mexicans ingeniously utilize the large crotches 
of trees as receptacles for stacks of fodder, and a tree 
thus filled to overflowing with corn-stalks 1s a curious 
sight. The fodder is, by this means, kept out of the 
reach of hungry cattle and buiios. 

A station often shows nothing but a rickety, shed- 
hike building, the town being at a distance and out of 
sight. In some cases the natives have reverted to cave- 
dwellings, hewn into the rocky cliffs, the entrances 
to which remind one of a colony of Bank Swallows on 
a gigantic scale. 
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All these, aud a hundred other impressions, held 
our interest before we hacked down into our last stop- 
ping-plae, the Vstacion de Guadalajara. They left 
ns with a confused but reahstic appreciation of the 
strangeness aml isolation of this sister repnbhic of ours, 
whose land adjoins ns, and yet whose ways and cus 


toms are separated from ours by ceutunies of time and 


a vast degree of culture. 


CHAPTER III 


WALKS IN THE CACTUS COUNTRY 


ARLY on New Year’s Day we were awak- 
ened by the song of birds — not the morn- 
ing carols of those we were so eager to see 
and hea1, but an almost continous series 

of clarion tones from hnndreds of 1oosters Far and 
near they flapped and crowed and crowed again, and 
our petio rang with the sound. Before the last few 
hngering crows died away, dozens of church bells 
began to toll, some sonorous and slow and others with 
frantic clangs. Succeeding these, more or less expert 
buglers chimed in, scores from the various barracks 
blowing loudly if not well. Appaiently the reveille 
was the object of most of their efforts, ceitain individ- 
uals sounding taps, which made up m vigour of blast 
what was lackmg m appropriateness. 

Our Guadalajara home was well on the ontskirts of 
the city, in easy walkine distance of the fransvia, 
which, behind three galloping mules, shiieked along 
the uneven rails and afforded rapid transit to the plaza. 

Several minutes’ walk in the opposite direction, and 
the narrow street frayed out into a few stiaggling, 
thatched huts, beyond which stretched the level sun- 
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burnt plain which separated the city from the surround- 
ing hills. 

The air in early morning was as keen and fresh as 
that which blows across a Nova Scotia upland, and 
we forgot that we were well south of the Tropic of 
Cancer The pumice which crackled underfoot showed 
why the poor grass and weeds shrivel at the first lack 
of moisture at the beginning of this rainless season. 
Theie was nothing in the level country extending be- 
fore us mile upun mile, to suggest that we were at an 
altitude above the clouds of distant New York — a mile 
above the sea. We almost expected to see the Mexican 
clouds appear close overhead, perhaps just clearing the 
fields as they floated along. But here they were, as high 
as ever above the ground. 

A little distance beyond the last hut, we came upon 
a number of bare-legged, sandalled Mexicans shivering 
in their red serapes. They had scraped away the sur- 
face covering of pumice and were grubbing up a bed 
of clay —literally making “bricks without. straw.” 
This recalls one of the greatest delights of city hfe in 
Mexico — the house with a patio or open central court, 
bright with sunlight all day and glistening in the star- 
light or moonlight at might. Yet in such a honse one 
lives more secluded than in a solid American dwelling. 
It 1s an ideal home for such a climate as this — perpet- 
ual camping out 

We realized why these adobe houses blended so 
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naturally into the landscape, seeming more hke nat- 
ural dunes or mounds than artificial productions of 
mankind. Here we stood and watched these dusky 
natives hew out the very ground, add a little water, 
mould into large rectangles, pile one upon the other, 
and lot one’s house is built! No wonder the outer 
walls become hichened and weathered as soon as they 
are erected, The adventitious vines and weeds which 
sprout from wall and roof grow from seeds which, 
hke the Keyptian wheat kernels, may have been long 
buried beneath the barren pumice. A home well worth 
living in, where one ean plant flowers and vines in 
the walls from base to roof, where one’s window-pot 
of bloom may root, not in the pots, but in the very 
window-sill itself! Why not a kitchen garden growing 
on the kitchen, where are earthen furrows, instead of 
lapping shingles ! 

How close to Nature one seems to hve thus! closer 
to Mother Earth than did Thoreau at Walden; and yet 
when this framework of mud is clothed withn with 
clean plaster, in rooms cool-tiled and with ceilings of 
taut lmen, sleep and study and the joy of very life 
come in pleasantest forms. 

It is in the making of gardens and to the lover of 
flowers that one thinks of a patio as ideal. Pitiful 1s 
the remembrance of the unfortunate plants which strug- 
gle for life in the steam-heated houses of the North, 
when we see our Mexican indoor, open-air garden. 
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Coffee-trees are beaded with their red fruit, carnation 
and geranium bushes reflect bnlhant masses of colour. 
To walk to pailow o1 dining-room we pass strawberries, 
great heliotropes, and chmbing ferns, and all through 
the moonhght nights, the odour of unpicked violets 
and gardenias passes like incense throughout the whole 
house. 

What city veranda on back yard can compensate for 
the dehght of being able to recline on one’s couch and 
watch the wonderful humminghirds, attracted by the 
flowers, shoot down into one’s very hunse, or agam in 
the dusk when those ghosts of hummingbirds — great 
gray sphinx moths — visit the patio, uncoihng their 
long tongues and drawing up the sweet nectar from 
the calyxes ! 

Bunt to return to the fields which stretched beyond 
the makers of bricks. It is not difficult to describe 
a Guadalajara winter landscape where the last drop of 
moisture fell in October, and the sun shines unclonded 
by storm until the following June. Here and there, 
far apart, we saw large mesquite-trees, but besides these 
the eye rested only on maize-fields, with the brown 
stalks of the last crop still standing These fields are 
divided off, not by fences of stone or wire, but by 
ditches eight to ten feet in depth and as many wide, 
while along each side runs a fringe of tall cactus, mak- 
ing trespassing often a difficult and pamfnl process. 
These inverted fences are to drain off the excess water 
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during the season of rains, but we found them nseful 
for reasons of our own. 

Our progress was at first discouraging. The way 
was hot and dusty, and the cornstalks crashed under 
the lightest step, alarming all the birds for yards 
around. At last, while watchme a hummingbird 
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throngh my glasses, I slipped and fell mto a ditch and 
I remained there the rest of the day, not because of 
inability to get out, but because I found these ditches 
most delightful and profitable places in which to ram- 
ble. Ramuifying as they do about every field, we made 
our way in any dnection without ascending to the 
ground above. The broad green pads of the cactus 
arching overhead shut out the glare of the sun, while 
the lacework skeletons of the fallen leaves made our 
footsteps noiseless. 

But all this was to little advantage if these sunken 
avenues offered no attractions to the birds and other 
wild creatures. Our most sanguine hopes were reahzed, 
as future walks demonstrated. Not only did the birds 
and small beasts 1ush to the protection of the ditches 
when alarmed in the open fields, but here many had 
their homes, here the birds roosted at night, and a much 
larger number found their food by day. We might 
have rambled for weeks through the fields, and have 
credited this semi-desert region with a much more 
meagre fauna than was concentiated in these cool and 
pleasant alleys, where we were as secluded as if miles 
away from the city, although in reality only a few 
hundred yards from the end of the streets. 

The Desert Sparrow Hawks’ were as abundant and 


1 Two Sparrow Hawks which were shot by a young Mexican were 
typical of the Western race phalena Whether our common Eastern 
form was represented we could not determime, as we were not able to 
distinguish the characteristics in the living birds 
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tame in this locality as all along the railroad from the 
eastern coast. The little fellows seemed to have staked 
out claims for themselves, over which each individual 
held sway, levying heavy toll upon the mice and grass- 
hoppers withm Ins chosen domain. Abont every fifty 
yards along the rows of cactus, a Sparrow Hawk had 
his perch, from which he occasionally salhed to snatch 
an insect from the ground. Now and then a Marsh 
Hawk skimmed past, reflecting m his flight every 
inequality of the ground. As he passed from the 1ange 
of one Sparrow Hawk to another, each im turn rose 
and fluttered above him with complaimmg cries, and 
long after the larger but inoffensive bird had passed 
from our sight, his course might be traced by the suc- 
cession of hate Sparrow Hawks shrieking their “ che//y- 
chilly” at him. 

The most abundant bird hereabouts was the Clay- 
coloured Sparrow. It brought to mind the Chippng 
Spairow of the North in its tameness and general 
appearance. Flocks of hundreds of these little birds 
fed upon the weed-seeds among the dead corn, and after 
ahawk had passed we might almost step upon scores of 
them, so closely did they hng the ground in terror. 
When they rose, it was with a whirr of wings worthy of 
a much large: bird,a short fight and a swift, long run 
behind a sheltermg furrow. Almost as abundant were 
the Western Lark Sparrows, hauntimg the fields and 
ditches. The handsomely marked head, black-centred 
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breast, and white-tapped tail of this bird make it easy 
to know at sight. Jt has not the trace of a crest, yet 
a habit of often raising the feathers on its head would 
certainly lead a casual observer to credit the bird with 
snch an ornament. 

No lover of birds need be ashamed of the exclama- 
tion “ Purple Finches!’’ which he would be sure to 
utter at first sight of the large flocks of birds in the 
fields, and often in the very streets of Guadalajara. 
They are House Finches, and although belonging to 
the same genus and very like in plumage to the pur- 
puceus of our Noithein cedars, yet they are radically 
different in habits. Like the Bob-Whites and certain 
other birds, the House Finches of Mexico are split up 
geographically into eight or nine races, and the sub- 
species inhabiting this 1egion is designated the Cuer- 
navaca House Finch. They are the English Sparrows 
of Guadalajara, aud they are indeed a vast mprove- 
ment on that iuterloper. Their delightful colournng 
and sweet, warbling song, uttered often from the dusty 
streets, made us realize all the more forcibly the total 
lack of charm of Passer domesticus. Sometimes about 
sunset fifty or a hundred of these House Finches in 
all stages of colouring — from brown through parti- 
coloured hues to pink or deep rose — wonld rise from 
the fields and pass with a slow, fluttering flight over 
our heads westward, all singing their sweetest. It was 
a most unexpected pleasure, repeated again and again. 
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Apparently their song was as perfect now in Jannary 
as during the nesting season, a few months later. 
Once and once only did I see the Arizona Pyrrhn- 
loxia in Mexico. My sudden but fortunate descent into 
the diteh alarmed a pair of birds which flew up and 
gave me a full view of their beauties — Cardinal-like 
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in action and crest, but a deheate hght gray in colour. 
The female bird had just a suggestion of rose upon 
throat and bieast, but her mate, perching with half- 
opened wings, glowed with the pure warm colour from 
forehead, breast, underwings, and flanks. After a 
ninute both birds disappeared and evaded all further 
search. 

No matter how dried up a place appears, some flower 
o1 plant finds nourishment enough to grow, and the 
ditches and corn-fields of a Guadalajara midwinter 
were nu exception. Tall, thistle-hke Mexican poppies 
sent forth their pale, lemon-coloured flowers, brighten- 
ine the dusty plam, and among the weeds growing 
from the sides of the tienches weie multitndes of tall 
stalks bearing long, pendulous, scarlet blossoms, a spe- 
cies of wild lobelia Our favourites among the few 
blossoms of this season were little wild ground ver- 
hbenas which purpled the parched funows in many 
places ‘Their leaves were brittle, their roots seemed 
as dry as a husk, yet they managed somehow to grow 
and blossom im numbeis. 

The most interesting objects for the botanists were 
the many cnrivus seed-pods of the weeds and other 
plants hereabouts, from the great fruit clusters of the 
castor-oil plants to the tiniest of seed-plumes. 

As we rambled through the trenches we sometimes 
brushed against a mass of large golden globes, strung 
close together along the leafless twigs of the plant — 
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brittle and five-sided and as light as air. They re- 
minded one in shape somewhat of the sea-jellies (Deroe) 
which drift in the currents of the ocean. And the 
simile is not confined to the exterior, for within hangs 
a small round sac containing the tiny Hat brown aan 
just as, in certain of the anita jelly-fishes, the pendu- 
lous stomach is swung. Out of curiosity 1 counted the 
seeds in one of these seed-vessels and fonnd two hun- 
dred and fifty-three. A single branch which I brought 
home with seventy-nine globes wonld, therefore, scat- 
ter some eighteen thousand fruit. The least touch or 
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breath of air sets each of these many seeds vibrating 
within their hollow spheres, producing a sweet, sifting 
tinkle, comparable to nothmg I have ever heard im 
Nature. 

In the Guadalajara ditches we began to realize that 
Mexico 1s a land of thorns and spmes. Indeed the seeds 
are about equally divided between those furnished with 
hooks or spines, and those intended to be wafted away 
by the wind. One low, spreading bush has a donble 
chance for distmbuting its seeds. When it dnes np, the 
stalk breaks off almost at the first breath of air, and 
the hght, thorny mass, more or less globular in shape, 
is rolled and tumbled far across the fields. Several 
times a number of these bushes blew toward us so rap- 
idly that we could not escape them, although we knew 
from experience that much time and patience would be 
necessary to free onr clothing from the barbed and 
rebarbed burrs. 

How we wished for handbooks to name all the seeds 
and plants, but the price one must pay for the pleasure 
of rambling among birds and flowers in a little-known 
country ts that one must, like Adam, give his own arbi- 
trary common names to many of the objects he ob- 
serves. It 1s very chsappomting, too, when one returns 
and finds that an appropriate title which one has 
bestowed and which, from daily repetition for months, 
has become closely associated with the bird or flower, 
must be replaced by the name of some describer or 
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vailabeady in some instances, by an adjective neither 
enphonious nor appropnate. 

The most abundant objects in the ditches were grass- 
hoppers which tumbled down from the fields above and 
could not escape. So here the birds found a feast con- 
tinually renewed, where they might eat ther fill fiom 
morning until night. The White-rumped Shrikes knew 
of this ample supply, but had to manceuvre carefully 
to keep out of sieht of their rivals, the Sparrow Hawks. 
These beautiful butcher-birds kept: close to the cactus 
tangles. Twice we saw small birds attacked and lnlled 
by the shrikes, and each time, although the onslaught 
was made among a large flock of Clay-coloured Spar- 
rows, it was a Western Grasshopper Sparrow which was 
the victim. Who can tell the reason for this? Did the 
glint of gold on the wings of the little finches catch 
the shrike’s eye, or did some shght lack of skill in 
dodging turn the balance of fortune against them? 
If only we might take, at snch moments as these, the 
“ bird’s-eye-view ” of the shmke, many jnoblems of 
evolution and the “survival of the fittest” would 
become plain ! 

One feathered inhabitant of the cactus ditches eluded 
identification for a longtime. It wasa “chunky” brown 
bird, looking more hke a big female English Sparrow 
than anything else, but with a knack of slipping out of 
sight just before one conld focus one’s glass. At last 
we traced it to Prpilo, although it little resembled our 
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Northern Chewink mm actions. Pipilo fuscus brought 
us nearer to its specia] name, but not until later did we 
learn that its common name was a hteral translation — 
Brown Towhee. While we were in Mexico, it was to 
us “ Pipilo fuseus,” which shpped behind the cactus 
screen or skimmed up and over the adobe walls — moie 
mouse than bird. 

A closely related but much handsomer bird was the 
Gieen-tailed Towhee, not a Pipilo despite his name, 
but inteimediate structurally between the true towhees 
and the group of White-throated Sparrows. It cer- 
tainly reminded one of both groups. Like the Brown 
Towhee it kept to the weed tangles of the ditches where 
it was easily watched as it fed on the small seeds and 
the lesser grasshoppers. It is strikingly marked with 
a rufous, almost red cap, and a white throat, grayish 
green above and brighter green on the wings and tail. 
A mewing note, hke that of a Red-eyed Vireo, was the 
nost common utterance of this bird. 

Day after day tiny green-garbed warblers traversed 
the ditches, confidingly seeking their diet of smallest 
insects, within a few feet of us. What could they be? 
We puzzled and puzzled over them im vain. At last 
I secured one and we made sure of the identification, 
—scientifically, Helminthophila celata lutescens (Ridg- 
way); commonly, the Lutescent Warbler. To my mind 
a bird in the bush is worth a whole flock in the skin 
drawer, but the characters of modern classification 
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often require more than the eye and the opera-glass 
ean reveal. And indeed, aside from the delicate grad- 
ations of colour and form, it 1s often a most difficult 
thing to recognize on sight, a bird, the description of 
which one has read several weeks previously. Some 
character seems to be added or something lacking, 
such is the effect of the environment and the excite- 
ment of seeing a new bird for the first time. 

We took our meals at the dehghtful £/ Sanatorio, 
where one finds a haven of good American cooking in 
a land of beans and fried unleavened coin-cakes The 
two-stoned patio was always filled with flowers, great 
geraniums and helotropes making the air fragrant by 
day, and the immaculate cereus blossoms pouring 
forth their perfume in the moonhght. During Jann- 
ary and February the entue front of the building was 
a mass of purple Bougainvillea. 

What a source of curiosity a naturalist and his wife 
are to fellow boarders! Many people seem incapable 
of believing that any one can be so foolish as to waste 
time in watching birds and insects for mere pleasure. 
When we would return from one of our camping trips, 
this one would have a suspicion that I was secretly 
prospecting for gold; another would be sure that I 
was surreptitiously locating maiketable timba. But 
finally one and all expressed astonishment that they had 
been living so long with eyes blinded to the beautiful 
things of the world. They began to realize that the 
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birds of the surrounding gardens and fields were more 
than “just birds;” that they had colours and songs, 
traits aud habits, interesting because of the hidden 
meanings of each — for protection or recognition, 
for safety of themselves, their mates, or their young. 
And behold, the pure gospel of God’s out-of-doors had 
won more converts! Then they began to flood us with 
questions. To satisfy them all would have necessitated 
giving up many walks and rides. So we turned over 
to them Mrs. Bailey’s “‘ Handbook of Western Birds,” 
which we had found so usefnl, and many and strange 
were the discoveries that they made. We ourselves 
knew only too little about Mexican birds; but when 
marvellous notes of yink-breasted, blue-eyed hawks 
and long-legged hummingbirds were given us in all 
good faith for verification, we gave up. It is indeed 
remarkable how differently a bird will appear to a num- 
ber of untrained observers. Whether owing to a wide- 
spread partial colour-blindness, or to the elusive glints 
of sunhght on a bud’s plumage, the range of colours 
and size with which a single unfortunate bird may be 
endowed, is astonishing ! 

Although in our walks about Guadalajara we saw 
thousands upon thousands of cactus-trees, their strange 
structure and appearance never ceased to impress us. 
There was nothing to which they could be compared ; 
the great trunks and massive branches were very dif- 
ferent from those in our Northern conservatories. Only 
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in the tubular yellow flowers does the nopal cactus 
seem to have affinity with other plants. These flowers 
spling adventitiously from the sides and edges of the 
pulpy, spiny pads — one can hardly call them leaves. 
A discovery which was as interesting to us as though 
we were the first to 1ecord it was that the oval pad 1s 
the unit of which the entire tree 1s composed. The two 
or three terminal pads were usually bright green and 
covered with groups of the unpleasant spines. The 
next was greenish brown in hue, with blunted spines 
and the succeeding ones merged more and more com- 
pletely into one another, at the same time becoming 
thicker and developing a false kind of bak. This 
resulted in a rough, brown-barked trunk and spineless 
branches, which appeared identical with those of old, 
gnarled apple-trees. A close examination would, how- 
ever, show faint traces, down to the very ground, of 
the internodes between the units, How curious, too, 
when a dead branch fell, to see a tightly wrapped 
bundle of delicate lace fibres instead of splinters and 
decayed wood. We wondered how the birds could 
alight so suddenly upon the spiny pads withont being 
wounded. Indeed one Lark Sparrow was impaled as it 
attempted to dart throngh a maze of the sharp points. 
But mockingbirds and towhees, finches and shrikes 
seemed never to hesitate an instant in perching. 

Two species of hummingbirds were always to be 
found along the ditches, conspicuous to eye and ear. 
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When first we caught sieht of a tiny form perched 
upon a twig, we 1ealized that we were indeed in a new 
world of birds, for this was no Ruby-thioat. 

To our Hastern eyes this was a strange, foreign bird; 
but a Californian would have recognized 1t at once. It 
was the Costa Hummingbird, like ourselves, a winter 
visitor to these parts. His mite of a body was green 
above and whitish below, while Ins head was encased 
in a marvellous helmet of burnished violet, an ame- 
thystine scale armour, which flashed blue, green, and 
violet by turns This was the most abundant hum- 
mingbird of the Guadalajara ditches, during the fist 
week in January. The first individual at which we 
had a good look proved to be in exceptionally perfect 
phnnage. The others of his kind were young birds in 
moult, with the inidescent feathers few and scatteied, 
the majority being still buried in their enfolding 
sheaths After a week all the mdividuals of this spe- 
jes disappeared and we saw no more during our stay. 

A second hummingbird, typical of the ditches, was 
elad in green and buff, with a gorget of gold, gieeu, 
and fiery red. This was the Rufous Humming bird, and 
we were glad to see him in the hfe; for Ins fame as 
a tiaveller had long been known to us. Here he was 
near the northern limit of Ins winter home, butin the 
spring his race will hum away to the mountains of 
the North, some content to nest m the higher altitudes 
of the Western States, but many brave little fellows 
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traversing Canada, on and on until they sight the snow 
peaks of Mt. St. Ehas in Alaska, far north of Sitka. 
The little fellows were ever squeaking and humming 
about our eais, disputing our mvasion of their hunt- 
g-grounds. 

These noisy little chuparosas, — flower-suckers, — 
as the Mexicans call them, not only flicked the insects 
from the flower-cups, but spent much time humming 
through the ditches, low over the ground. We could 
not imagine their errand, as 1t seemed hardly possible 
that they were attracted by the grasshoppers, some of 
which had bodies larger and heavier than their own. 
A struggle between a Rufous Hummingbird and a 
giant hopper would indeed be exciting! What a sight 
it would be to see the wee bird peiched vulture-hke 
upon the huge insect and dismembering it |! 

When, by patient watching and the dissection of 
one hummingbud’s stomach, we diseuvvered the truth, 
we found 1t mdeed to be more strange than fiction. 
Like almost all the birds of the ditches the humming- 
birds weie 1eally feeding chiefly upon gz1asshoppers. 
The sentinel Sparrow Hawks seemed to capture the 
largest insects, pulling them apart before swallowing. 
Those which were snatched up by the shnkes were of a 
smaller size, while the finches and lesser sparrows fed 
upon the partly giown hoppeis. We were delighted to 
find that this corresponding diminution in size, cortelat- 


ing the binds and their food, was even carried a step 
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farther, so that the tiny hummingbirds were provided 
for. Wee harlequin grasshoppers, gaudily attired in 
black and white, yellow and red, were snapped up by 
the score and were just of a size for a mouthful for a 
chuparosa. These miniature grasshoppers were full 
grown and widely distributed throughout the country. 

After a moment’s silence 1n one of the cactus-shaded 
ditches, the little inhabitants with fur and scales made 
their presence known by sudden scamperings and 
dartings here aud there. It was here we began to 
learn the lesson which week after week in Mexico en- 
forced, that a rustle among the leaves, slight or vigor- 
ous, nine times out of ten was made by a lizard, the 
commotion being out of all propoition to the size of 
the reptile. 

A forty-inch Iguana could steal almost noiselessly 
through a mass of brittle leaves, while the flight of 
a diminutive “ blue-tail,” not more than three inches 
from head to tail-tip, would sometimes sound like a 
whole hand of scratching towhees or white-throats. 
lt was hard not to watch instinctively for the supposed 
bird in the near-by bush, and the minutes we spent at 
first in this fruitless way, if collected, would equal many 
hours. 

Pouched rats (Geomys) were very abundant in 
the ditches, and scores of their burrows tunnelled the 
sides. We occasionally caught one in a box-trap and 
made it turn out the contents of its capacious cheeks. 
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It was astonishing to see the amount of seeds which 
one of these creatures could pack on each side of its 
yellow incisors. No wonder 
the weeds produced seeds 
in such quantities if the 
Pouched Rat was only one 
of many creatures which 
enjoyed the sweet meat of 
the embryo plants, These 
rats were very pugnacious 
and constantly fought 
among themselves, chasing 
one another and clinching PALIEAD OTE RAT 
a F (Showing cheek pouches) 

—biting severely, if we 
judge from the sharpness of the squeaks which pro- 
ceeded from the rolling, tumbling combatants. 

Spermophiles — prairie-dog-like, but with their 
backs decorated with white lines and dots — surprised 
us by peeping out of the entrances of their ditch homes 
and squeaking excitedly to each other the moment we 
disappeared around a bend. When a towhee was 
startled by us and saw no means of escape, it some- 
times darted into the nearest hole, from which, if the 
inhabitant was a Spermophile, the bird was promptly 
ejected by the owner, —choosing the less immediate 
danger of flying out past our very faces. 

One could not take a walk on the outskirts of the 
city without noticing the miniature whirlwinds, six or 
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eleht often being m sight at once. On the alkah plains 
these reached their Inghest development, but here 
among the corn-stubble we could watch their formation 
and motion on a lesser scale. When the air about us 
was perfectly calin, a encling of dust imght begin fif- 
teen or twenty feet away, which increased in stiength 
and velocity until the vortex was plainly discermible. 
It usually moved steadily in one duectton, but would 
sometimes make a sharp angle without warning. The 
dust and debris were now drawn up until a waverng 
brown finger extended fifty feet or more into the air. 
The summit tapered to a thead and the whole was 
frequently thrown into violent contortions without 
breaking the continuity. Such a column mht pass 
unchanged out of sight, or it meht hieak off at the 
base, and the mass of leaves and dust go sailing up 
through the air, until some counter-current interrupted 
the whining, and the particles diifted to earth Some- 
times @ spariow was surprised at Ins feast of weed- 
seeds and as he took to wing, Ins feathers were ruffled 
and his balance almost upset by the aerial maelstrom. 

There were certain birds which, hke the House 
Finches, identified themselves with the city itself and, 
indeed, with almost all the larger towns and villages in 
Mexico Not an Enghsh Sparrow seemed to have fonnd 
its way to this fortunate country, and taking the place 
of these feathered pests was the damty Andubon 
Waibler, which ts almost identical with our well- 
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known Myrtle Warbler of the Hastern Umted States, 
except that the throat of the former is yellow instead 
of white. But ours is a bird of the woods and parks, 
while the Audubon haunts the patios and adobe walls, 
showing the utmost famihanty with men and animals. 
Every city had its corps of feathered scavengers of 
which Audubon Warbler was the least, as the Turkey 
Vulture was the greater. Fo: the little bud had for- 
saken the trees and insects, which elsewhere are its 
natural habitat and food, and found more to its liking 
among the torfil/a and frijole crumbs, with perhaps 
a sprinkling of the spiders which so love the ill-kept 
patios of the poorer classes. Although we occasionally 
found it far from the haunts of men, yet we shall always 
associate the yellow, gray, and black of this warbler 
with the heart of the towns. 

Almost as familiai and tame were the httle Inca 
Doves, scaled from head to foot and with long, tapering 
tails. These brown, bobbing forms of the dust flew up 
with a flmizy of wings from beneath our feet on almost 
every pathway. They had as little fear of man as the 
chickens and pigs which disputed the right of way 

Two species of grackles, or blackbirds, were always 
found in the parks and gardens of Mexican cities. 
at least in winter, — the small, yellow-eyed, iridescent 
Brewer Grackle, and the grandest of all his kind, the 
Great-tailed Grackle. The latter was a conspicuous 
feature of all the public plazas and parks, its black 


form flapping slowly past, with sharp-keeled tail spread 
wide behind. Their voices were surprisingly musical — 
for grackles—and contrasted strongly with the harsh 
utterances of the othe: blackbirds and cowbuirds. 

One of the sweetest of bird voices was heard about 
the adobe houses of the city every day —the drop- 
ping song of the Mexican Canyon Wren, but, as in the 
song of a caged bird, something seemed lacking, some 
quahty which we knew should be in the strain, although 
we now heard it for the first ttme. These little dark- 
feathered bundles of tireless energy would creep like 
mice up the adobe walls, and fiom the top the white 
thioats would pour forth the gushing floods of melody. 
Later, on our camping trips to the wild barrancas and 
gorges, we heard the Canyon Wren in Ins true home 
and his song at its best—a dominant strain in the 
melody of Mexican Nature. The beauty of the birds’ 
natural wild environment gave to them and to their 
song a charm which was absent in the birds of Guada- 
lajaia. After om 1etmn to the city, memory always 
supplied the rocks, the ferns, the accompaniment of 
falling water, the — something lacking. Once, shortly 
before we said good-bye to the country of which we 
have grown so fond, when “Seforita’’ was overcome 
by the heat, a Canyon Wren flew into the open patio 
window, perched on a chair-back, and sang his little 
song with all his mght— soothing pain with a flood 
of pleasant memories. 
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[have mentioned flocks of the Cuernavaca House 
Finch as haunting the suburban stubble-fields, and 
many of these birds were also found in the ety itself. 
During one whole week a brilliant-plumaged male sang 
to us from the same tree each day as we passed on our 
ealy mormng walk— a sweet, well-modnlated, pleasing 
strain which revealed the reason for the numerous cap- 
tives in the bamboo cages hanging 1n so many doorways 
and patios. These were, however, more nghtly yellow 
than purple finches, a caged hfe producing this change 
iw colour after the first monlt, which becomes more 
prononnced with each sneceeding shedding of the 
feathers. Once I saw a wild male bird singing to a 
caged female, and again a male at liberty offered a beak- 
fal of straw to a brown lady bird in a bamboo prison. 

Our most pleasant memory of these birds is of a mated 
pair in full plumage on an adobe wall, the male bring- 
ing straw after straw to his mate and pilng them at 
her feet, she paying no attention for a time, absently 
preening her feathers. But before we left them she 
made two tnps, carrying part of the pile to a ledge 
under the tiles where the foundation of the nest was 
already in place. The male sang almost continuously, 
even uttering a few chirps and twitters while flying 
up with a straw in Ins beak. 

There are few people in the western portion of our 
country who do not know the well-named. Yellow- 
headed Blackbird, but for us Easterners its habitat is 
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only the handbook and the museum. From the former 
we learn that it ranges sonth over the Mexican table- 
land, but uo Yellow-head appeared to us dming the 
winter, until one day in March, about six o’clock in the 
evening, we were taken wholly by surprise by seeing 
a male in full plumage perched upon the top spray of 
a mesquite-tree, Soon others joined him, many hkewise 
golden of head and neck, and a few more sombre 
females. After this day the evening flight became a 
regular occurrence, flocks of hundreds commg from 
the open country to perch in the upper branches of the 
larger trees in pluza and patio 

From where we satin the evening, four or five trees 
bare of leaves were visible and almost at the same 
moment, at the close of each day, the birds appeared 
fiom somewhere and ahghted on the bare branches. 
Never had | seen birds perch so close together as did 
these Yellow-headed Blackbirds They formed hterally 
a solid mass. When the birds were fmnghtened, the 
sereial trees gave up a myniad swift forms, which some- 
times swooped past us with a great roar of wings. 
Thew hqmd chirps and gurgles were not unmusical, 
and when the last rays of the setting sun were reflected 
from five hundred golden breasts, all facing the same 
way, it was a most resplendent sight. When all had 
arrived, as at some preconcerted signal, every bird took 
to wing and the flocks distrbuted themselves in the 
neighbouring trees for the night. As we stood near 
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one of these roosts, a perfect babble of voices was 
audible above the rustling leaves and twigs. As dark- 
ness settled down the confusion grew less, the chirps 
more individual, and when the swit't tropic twilight had 
passed, all was silent, save for a last subdued sleepy 
gurgle — and the world of Yellow-heads was at rest. 


Be een 


A GUADALAJARA EXPRESSMAN 


CHAPTER IV 
OASIS AND DESERT 


UADALAJARA is surrounded by a most 
barren country, but as every desert has 
its oasis, so this charming Mexican city 
' has, almost within its limits, a little 
“watered wood”’ to which a lover of Nature will re- 
turn again and again. It is reached by a short ride 
on a mule-car, this alone always promising excitement. 
If the flattened rails, im the uncertainty as to whether 
they will squeeze the wheels until they shmek, or 
whether they will allow the car to ramble gutterward 
at will, are bewildering, the switches are positively 
uncanny in the remarkable actions which they cause a 
car to perform. Rarely the car succeeds in proceeding 
upon the track intended. Sometimes it fails altogether, 
and there ensues a bewildering mixup of six mules, 
the two cars running together as closely as the knick- 
ing animals will permit. Again, the front truck will 
obediently follow the tugs of the mules, while the rear 
wheels endeavour to side-track themselves, asa result 
swinging the car crosswise in the street. But no one 
ever loses temper, or hurries, so difficulties unwind in 
due season. 
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The most remarkable mancuvre is a flying switch 
performed with a single mule, a diminutive car, and 
a bridge built across a sand-gully on a road leading to 
the northwest of the city. As the car approaches the 


THE OUTSKIRTS OF GUADALAJARA 


bridge, a full gallop is attained by means of constant 
aud vigorous applications of the whip, while the con- 
ductor hurls stones and Spanish epithets at the wildly 
flying mule. At the critical moment, just as the open 
ties are reached, the mule’s traces, in some inexplicable 
way, are cast off, he is swerved into a path at the left 
of the road, and, well trained by long experience, 
dashes down across the gully and up on the other side, 
where he trots slowly along the track. Simultaneously 
with his frantic scramble, the car’s momentum carries 
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it across the bridge and up to the place wheie the 
mule 1s ogving along, when his traces aie refastened 
and the regular gallop 1s resumed. As a spectacular 
performance it 1s worthy of being instituted as a circus 
feature ! 

The way to Agua Azul, or the “ Blue Water,” as the 
oasis 18 called, 1s along a path shaded by two hnes of 
willuws, and a few minutes after leaving the city one 
aheghts im the midst of a garden full of old-fashioned 
flowers in blossom. A little way beyond, a stream 
broadens out to a good-sized lake dotted with little 
wooded islands Ju all directions, green marsh and 
undergrowth and luxunant willows offer ideal condi- 
tions for bind hfe. Here birds of many kinds have 
congregated for untold years, and a wise governor, 
loving them as a boy and looking forward to ther 
ultimate fate, had a law passed as soon as he came to 
power, forbidding all shooting and trapping in Agua 
Azul. 

The birds, here as everywhere in the world, mstautly 
appreciating thar security, haunt the spot im myriads 
and are remarkably tame. Guadalajaia has no need of 
aviaries and flying cages, for here is one prepared by 
Nature. Unlike so many bird-beloved spots in our 
United States, it has not been abused by the people, 
and has not had its proteetive laws enacted only when 
the time has foreve: passed for their usefulness. 

The hittle public park or garden at the edge of Agua 
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Azul was not large, but it was filled to overflowing 
with the best of all flowers — the old-fashioned ones. 
Poppies, petuntas, marigolds, and hollyhoeks flashed 
colour rank upon rank, with larkspur as homelike as 
ever erew in a New England front yard, while helto- 
tropes stretched their purple heads five feet above the 
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THE FLYING SWITCH 


ground, losing no sweetness nor gaining aught of 
coarseness from their luxuriant growth. 

Apple and orange trees are scattered among the 
willows, and upon a single branch we often found ripe 
fruit and fresh-blown blossoms. Through and among 
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all the beauty dashed the Vermilion Flycatchers. No- 
where else in Mexico did we see them as tame as in 
this beautiful garden. A male m full plumage seemed 
to outbuin every other scarlet object in Nature. His 
back, wmgs, and tail were dark gray, as if the scarlet 
had really burnt itself ont in these portions. His round, 
full crest and underparts, from bill to tail, were flam- 
mg bmilhant 1ed. There were also numbers of young 
males, scarlet only to the breast, and females with 
throats and breasts of cooler, grayish hues. Their 
favourite perches were the stakes which supported the 
vines and weaker plants, and thence they dashed 
groundward for small moths and grasshoppers. No 
note was heard save when one bird was pursued by 
another; then the two streaks of cmmson gave utter- 
ance to lond, shrill chirps 

This beautiful creature must have had some talisman 
which guarded him from the fate which overhangs 
brilliantly coloured birds, for he seemed to have no fear 
of showing his beanty. There was no attempt at skulk- 
ing or concealment. He selected a bare perch, with his 
breast tuned toward the sun, and now and then flashed 
ont and back —a spot of brilhance which could not 
be overlooked. Althongh we watched long and cate- 
fully, we never saw a Vermilion Flycatcher assailed or 
threatened by shrike or hawk. Sometimes a Gronnd 
Squirrel rushed at one in a rage. but the bark of a 
Gronnd Squirrel is much worse than its bite, so this 
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as if he knew it. 


The sole thing from which these brilliant birds might 
have derived protection was the abundance of red 
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BELTED KINGFISHER 


flowers and the occasional solitary scarlet leaf. From 
the railroad train we frequently mistook flower ov leaf 
for bird. But after all, it 1s probable that his immun- 
ity from danger is due to the well-known pugnacity 
of the race of flycatchers. 

We found flycatehers abundant in spectes and 
numbers throughout Mexico, but none more beautiful 
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or vivacious than the well-named Pyrocephalus. How 
we longed to see him at home, when building his nest, 
but as we could not wait for lim until May, we conld 
only feast our eyes upon his beauty and listen for some 
hit of Ins love-notes. 

Enormous grackles flocked among the upper 
branches of the willows, their rich notes bubbling and 
gurgling forth in a constant stream. A low adobe 
wall, less than a foot in height, shut ont the marsh 
from the garden, and, as we approached this, a Belted 
Kingfisher flew to a stake and rattled loudly, then 
dived and began his morning’s fishing Lake ourselves, 
he was probably a winter sojourner from the North, 
but before we returned in Apml something would have 
whispered to him that the ice on his mil-pond was 
breaking up, and one moonlight mght he would spring 
into the air aud beat steadily toward the Rio Grande, 
heedless of fish or rest, until he reached the branch 
which, vear after year, has bent beneath his weight. 
The roses and orange blossoms will then be many 
leagnes to the southward, but could the bird feel as 
we, would he not feel a keener thnill at the sight of 
the first arbutus pushing up by the snow-bank, ynst 
as our pulses leap more quickly at the thought of the 
good old virile talk and laughter echoing throngh the 
keen spring: air of the bird’s Northern fishing-gronnds 
than at the smooth, drowsy sound of the Mexican 
tongue? One may travel to the ends of the earth and put 
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half the globe between hin and his native land, yet, 
when there comes to eye, ear, or nostril the verest hint, 
ascent, a sonnd, a elimpse of feathers blue an cl white, 
—the mind pours forth a flood of memory which 
eclipses, for the moment, all nearer, stranger scenes. 
Over the marsh wall ahead of us scrambled a score 
of ivory-billed coots, splashing down among the water 


hyacinths and swimming slowly away, without the 
least sign of fear. Beyond were Blue-winged Teal, 
Pintails, and Mallard Dueks; while several Shoveller 
drakes, in their beautiful spring dress, were noisily 
sifting the mud through the /ame/le of their broad bills. 


A PINTAIL DUCK, A CAPTIVE WILD BIRD 
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Nature has given this duek an awkward, heavy-looking 
bill, which, however, serves a most useful pupose , but 
she has move than made it np m the beauty of colouring 
of the plumage — a livery of white, black, green, chest- 
nut, and delicate blue. A quartet of Cinnamon Teal 
spiang into the air fiom where they had been feeding 
at our feet. Tlns was a species of duck new to us, 
easily recognized by the bright cinnamon colour on 
head, neck, and breast. Here were three birds in sight 
marked with that pale, beautiful blue—one of the 
most delicate of Nature’s hues. 

The dense mass of water hyacinths, for many yards 
around, was eaten close to the level of the water, 
testifymg to the abundance of wild birds at this spot. 
The eoots now reached the opposite bank, twenty feet 
away, and settled down for a nap or walked slowly 
about. Their pecuhar curtailed appearance gave them 
a lifeless, wooden ettect which was increased by their 
awkward ait, lifting gh their great green-lobed toes. 
If one were to remodel a coot it would seem more rea- 
sonable to reduce the size and weight of its feet and 
add somewhat to the diminutive white bill. But Nature 
has fashioned the bird thns in order that it may safely 
tread upon the quaking marsh and pick ont the small 
snails and worms from among the thread-hke roots of 
the hyacinths. 

As we continued our walk along the stream, the lake 
came suddenly into view, and a beautiful sight was 
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before us. Less than fifty yards away a company of two 
ov three hundred ducks were sunning thenrselves, all 
crowded together on the bank. On a promontory still 
nearer was a flock of seven or eight hundred White- 


GREEN-WINGED TEAL, CAPTIVE WILD BIRDS 


faced Glossy Ibises, many sleeping balanced on one leg, 
others preening their feathers. Two large gvebes, per- 
haps the Western species, floating out near the middle 
of the lake, completed the tale of the water-birds, 
Beyond a field of alfalfa, with its dense green foliage 
shot with the blue flower-heads, was a stone wall, and 
on this two great American Ravens were busily engaged 
in feeding upon something which they held down with 
their feet. At first glance we thought it must be the 
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bodies of small birds, but we soon ohserved the ravens 
flymme back and forth from the stream, each time 
bringing a hyacinth plant, which they carned to the 
stone wall and carefully examined, evidently devouring 
the many small snails and worms which found shelter 
among the roots. 

The most conspicuons flycatcher of the cactus coun- 
try was the Ash-throated, a noisy bird, feeding chiefly 
on the insects attracted hy the cactus blossoms, and 
when these were scarce, devouring many vaiieties of 
small fleshy frmts. It was very similar to our North- 
ern friend the Crested Flycatcher, but was paler yel- 
low below, and, as its common name implies, its throat 
was almost white. As the two ravens rose at our 
approach, one of these flycatchers appeared from a 
field beyond, and kingbird-hke, gave a thrashing to 
first one and then the other, descending with his full 
force upon head and back and more than once sending 
finffs of black to the gronnd. 

When both ravens had disappeared, the flycatcher 
returned and instantly gave his attention to a Western 
Red-tailed Hawk Uttering his lond che-hoo’! che-hoo'! 
the brave little creature dashed at the bird of prey, 
striking blow after blow, the hawk meanwhile never 
attempting to retaliate, but making every effort to 
escape fiom his small tormentor. Thus early in our 
trip the Ash-throated Flycatcher established a 1epu- 
tation for bravery which it always sustained. 
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We learned that early m the mornmg even greater 
numbers of ducks congregated here, so one day an 
early start biought us to the Blue Water before the 
mornme chill was out of the air. A search some dis- 
tance upstream revealed a fallen log bridge, which we 
crossed, and, Indden by the tall undergrowth, we made 
om way down to the maish borde:mg the lake itself. 
Ciouchmg among the reeds at the edge, we enjoyed 
an uninterrupted view of this paradise of water-birds. 
Hundreds of 11ppling wakes intersected each other as 
coots, gallinules, ducks of many species, and occasion- 
ally sandpipers, swam here and there; the webbed 
swimmers turnmg tail upwaid and gleaning from the 
muddy bottom; the snipes and sandpipers scurrying 
in the shallows. Out nea: the centre of the shallow 
lake, near the edge of a small islet, were several birds 
which we had long looked forward to seeing — Black- 
necked Stilts. Perfectly unconscious of being watched, 
they were taking an early morning bath, doubhng up 
their slender legs and beating the water with their 
wings, exactly as flamingoes bathe. When thoroughly 
wet they flew one after another to a mud-bank, shook 
the water fiom their plumage in a shower of diops, and 
arranged every feather in place, standing in a row 
facing the rising sun, 

Ducks whistled close over our heads, arriving in 
small flocks and settling upon the water with a slither 
which raised a multitude of ripples. And now a louder 
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wing-beat drew our eyes upward and a dozen cormo- 
rants-the Mexican species doubtless — shot past. 
Herons began to arrrve— Great Blues, which sailed 
gracefully to the open water and alighted, becoming 
stiff and narrow, shapeless things until, assured that 
all was safe, they picked their way slowly about. Little 
Green Herons came close to us, creeping like shadows 
among the reeds, and snatching at the big flies which 
buzzed about. 

Seven beautiful American Egrets trailed one after 
the other to the willows on the island and alighted, but 
they did not descend to the water during our visit. 


AMERICAN EGRET, CAPTIVE WILD BIRD 
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They called up a host of pleasant memories ; for we 
last saw these rare birds a year ago when the sun was 
setting across the waters of the Indian River in Florida. 
It was difficult to realize that even here, far south of 
the Tropic of Cancer, we were yet at ouly the very 
northern part of the egrets’ range. Their wlute forms 
are found from here to the lagoons of Patagonia 
They ask nothing from man, save leave to feed upon 
the fish and snails of the swamps, and they offer their 
beauty of form and feather to make a beautiful land 
still more beautiful. Hitherto man’s love of gold and 
woman’s vanity have overbalanced all humane and 
esthetic sentments. May some good fortune protect 
the egrets in the wild fastnesses of the southern con- 
tinent, so that our country may, little by little, be 
restocked with these beautiful) creatures ! 

The smaller sandpipers were legion in number, run- 
ning back and forth along the edge of the water. The 
greatest surprise which the Blue Water had to offer 
came when we were about to rise from onr cramped 
positions. Without warning, five birds appeared from 
among the thick reeds at our left and walked qnickly, 
with mincing steps, to the water’s edge, where they 
mingled mnnoticed with the lesser waders. We knew 
them at once for jacanas. This quintet of birds at once 
absorbed our attention. We had read that the colours 
of the plumage of the Mexican Jacana were mostly 
black and a rich, dark chestnut; but from observing 
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these birds we should not have known it, so change- 
able were thew feathers under the rays of the early 
mornmeg sun. All that was lackmg was foi them to 
perform their wing-dance, such as Hudson desciibes 
mn the case of a South Ametican species. This was 
demed us, but they had a way of raismg first one wing 
and then the other straight up, showing plainly the 
horny spur at the bend of the wine. This action was 
as graceful as it was inexplicable. The long thin toes 
and claws showed how easily they could pick their wav 
over the floating lily-pads. The conspicuons shield of 
orange skin spread ont upon the forehead was another 
bizarre touch in the appearance of these strange biids. 
When at last they sprang into the air fon a short flight, 
each wing gave foith flash after Hash of mch yellow; 
and by this characteristic we were always able to detect 
the presence of this species, even among a hundied 
other bids. 

The roar of wings was lke a high wind as we ratsed 
our heads above the surrounding reeds Scores of birds, 
whose proximity we had never suspected, hurled them- 
selves into water and air. The lake was churned into 
a foam as the hundreds of webbed feet thrashed its 
surface, and a sweet, shiill chorus of peets! sweets ! 
arose from the clond of shore-birds. The yellow wing- 
quills of the jacanas ghistened in the sunlight as they 
wheeled outward; the wing speculums of the ducks 
flashed like mnrrors. Yet with all the uproar and 
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startled flight, the alarm was very different from that 
of Northern birds fleemg from the man witha gan. In 
a few minutes, with the exception of a clea. area in 
our vicinity, all were feeding as before. 

We missed the Glossy Ibises of our fist visit, but 
befure we left they arose fiom their roost desertwards, 
coming in a great flock gh in air. It is inpossible 
to desembe the beauty of their fhght. The wings 
and general appearance of a tern, gull, or swallow 
gives us a hint that we may expect something excep- 
tionally fine from them when they lannch themselves 
upon the air, but these curved-billed, long-legged birds 
vest abhty to wade and run, iather than to ma- 
nceuvre on the wing. However, as when one sees Wood 
Ibises soaring, the fhgeht of a flock of Glossy Ibises 
changes one’s whole estimate of the abilities of the 
species. 

As one bird, the flock turns and dips and swoops 
toward the surface of the pond, rushing so close to 
its surface that the Gieat Blue Herons dodge Then 
up they swerve again, and the sunlight is reflected at 
exactly the same instant from every inidescent wing. 
As they veer sharply in front of us, the full spread 
of every individual bird’s back and wings 1s turned 
toward us; then, almost between winks, the Spirit of 
the flock has brought the profile of each ibis in sharp 
silhouette against the sky, — half a hundied birds 
which seem hke one with nine and forty shadows. 
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I would give much to solve this mystery, shared by 
schools of fish and swarms of insects. Perhaps the 
closest we may approximate to this nnity of many is 
when the rhythm of a waltz sways two danceis as one, 
o. when improvising on stinged instruments with 
a person with whom one is in perfect sympathy, the 
sequence of harmony comes simultaneously to each. 
But the birds have no 1hythm to aid them; the same 
ground is nevel gone twice over. 

And now there comes, as 1f from the very heart of 
the sun, a second flock equal in numbers to the first, 
an the two vibrate back and forth over the lake. Once 
the Spint of the flock —as it pleases me to call this 
sympathy of movement — appears undecided, as the 
birds hesitate a moment over a bit of marsh. A half 
dozen alight for an instant, but the time is not yet, 
and quickly they leap into the air again and seem 
almost to snap into their places. Finally, both flocks 
sweep in a horizontal plane ove: the maish, bring up 
with a sudden short curve, and two hundred wings are 
folded and a hundred birds begin busily probing the 
hyacinths and muddy shallows; the compelling power 
has clissolved into entities, each perfect and individual, 
— the Spint of the flock is no more. 


The unwatered country about Guadalajara fulfilled 
our idea of a desert, but when we saw a real alkali 
waste, we agreed that the former 1egion in no wise 
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deserved the opprobrium. Long before the actual runs 
begin, vegetation seems to feel a quickening in the arr ; 
the plants scent the coming moisture weeks before- 
hand and spring to life, — except on the alkal: plam. 
The very last glimpse we had of it showed no sign of 
spring, no hint of green or of returning life, no resur- 
rection of flowers or even of blades of grass. 

At mght the moon looked down upon a desolate arid 
plain stretchmg away to the mountains on the horizon. 
The au was clnll and a bleak wind searched ont every 
fold im our blankets; we unght almost have been 
spending a mght on the Arctic tundras. Absolute 
silence ragned; neither coyote nor bird of the mght 
broke the awful hush. Lf one was walkeful, it was a 
rehef at times to giind one’s heels into the pumice, 
or to speak—any sonnd making a welcome break 
in the everlasting silence of the desert’s sleep. With 
scarce a moment of dawn, the sun flooded everything, 
a grateful warmth for a while, but soon to make us 
gasp in its breathless heat. 

Where a thin, blasted rind of 1ed-brown giass-stenis 
partly covered the white dust, parched mesquite bushes 
found root, and strange, uncouth organ cacti reared 
the columns, like mammoth candelabra. Here wild- 
eyed cattle roamed uneasily, nibbling oecasionally at 
the bitter grasses. 

Farther ont in the desert, where even the mesquite 
and cacti failed, we rode slowly across the paached sur- 
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face, wondering if a single living thing could endure 
the Intterness of the earth and air. In the distance 
moved the whirlwinds of dust, tall, thin columns with 
perfectly distinct outhnes, undulating slowly here and 
there — both life and death im then silent movement. 
A distant vaqguero is the focus of a great cloud of white 
dust raised by his horse’s hoofs. Pools of dark water 
with white, erystalled edges now appeared, the hqmd 
seeming hittle different from the solid plain. 

Most remarkable it seemed to us when a Great Blue 
Heron now and then flew silently np from the desert 
and flapped slowly ont of sight What could possibly 
attract these birds to such a place of death as this — 
distant even from the bitter pools? Twice a great ebony 
vaven sailed croaking through the dusty air over our 
heads — the same bird repassing. No other hfe was 
visible save the balanced black specks against the blue, 
as invariably a part of the Mexican day as the stars are 
of the night. Herons,-vultures, and :aven all moved 
slowly, seeming less alive than the distant columns of 
dust. 

But we felt the real Sprit of the eternal desert when, 
as we turned to retrace our steps, we spied a something 
white, a something different from the surrounding 
earth, and the spell of past ages fell upon us. The 
bitter water was ever drying up, the whirlwinds carried 
the dust from place to place, the birds came and went 
as they pleased, but this relic of an elephant of the 
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olden time brought past and present into close touch. 
What scenes has the desert looked upon since this Im- 
perial Mammoth staggered dying into the quagmire 
which proved its tomb? The dust caused our eyes and 
throat to smart, and we reluctantly turned our ponies’ 
heads on the back trail, much as we should have liked 
to stay and search out the secrets of these fossils, — 
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more fascinating’, in their way, than the living beasts 
and birds which peopled the tropics beyond For sey- 
eral months in the year a portion of this desert 1s buried 
under at least two feet of water. At the beginning of 
the diy season, when this evaporates, the barren wastes 
yield their only crop, —arich harvest of fossils Great 
enrved ribs, mighty thigh-bones, and lage, deeply 
furrowed teeth aie washed to the surface —a stony 
harvest of ivory and enamel, relics of herds of Impe- 
rial Mammoths (Jlephas wunperator), which roamed 
the earth when man was first beginning to know his 
power. 

One of the most wonderful] exhibitions of bird-hfe m 
Mexico came to us as we left the alkali plam and rode 
among the mesquite sernb. A confused mass of black 
appeared in the air which, as we advanced, resolved 
itself nto hundieds of individual specks. The atmos- 
phere was so deceptive that what, at first, appeared to 
be a vast clond of gnats close at hand was soon seen 
to be a multitude of birds, blackbuds perhaps, until we 
approached and thought them ravens, and finally, when 
a quarter of a mile away, we knew that they were vul- 
tures. Three burros lay dead npon the plain, — this we 
knew yesterday, — and here were the scavengers. Never 
had we seen vultures more nnnerons or in more olderly 
array. A careful scrutiny through our glasses showed 
many scores of Black and Turkey Buzzards walking 
about and feeding npon the carcasses of the animals, 
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and from this point there extended upward into the air 
a vast inverted cone of birds, all enchng m the same 
direction. Fiom where we sat upon our horses there 
seemed not a single one out of place, the outline of the 
cone was as smooth and distinct as though the birds 
were lnnited in ther flight to this particnlar aea It 
was a rare sight, the sum hghting up every bird on the 
farther side and shadowing black as mght those nearest 
us. Through one’s partly closed eyes the whole mass 
appeared composed of a mynad of slowly revolving 
wheels, intersecting, crossing each other’s orbits, but 
never breaking their circular outhne. The thousands 
of soaring forms held us spellbound for minutes be- 
fore we rode closer. 

Now a change took place, as gradual but as sure as 
the slitting clouds of asunset. Until this moment there 
was a tendency to concentrate at the base of the cone, 
that portion becoming more and more black until it 
seemed a solid mass of rapidly revolving forms. But at 
our nearer approach this concentration ceased, and there 
was perfect equilibrium for a time; then, as we rode 
up a gentle slope into clearer view, a wonderful ascent 
began. Slowly the obhque spirals swing upwaid. The 
gigantic cone, still perfect in shape, lifts clear of the 
ground and drifts away, the summit rises in a curve 
which, little by little, frays out into ragged lines, all 
drifting in the same dnection, and before our eyes the 
thousands of birds merge into a shapeless, undulating 
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cloud, which rises and rises, spreading out more and 
more, until the eye can no longer distinguish the birds 


which, from vultures, dwindle to motes, floating and 
lost among the clouds. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE MESQUITE WILDERNESS 


“HEN our oxcursions began to take in a 
wider field, leaving behind the corn- 
3 stubble and ditches and even the semi- 
desert wastes beyond, we found ourselves 
in a trackless wilderness of mesquite and cactus. Wher- 
ever one stood he seemed surrounded with an open 
growth of the dry and dusty trees just too high to see 
over. A few steps farther they appeared less in height. 
When these were reached, the same monotonous 
glimpses of more mesquite, more enarly cactus, was all 
that was seen, and for mie upon mile one was alter- 
uately stimulated with the hope of a more extensive 
view and disappointed by the result. No low vegetation 
eovered the white earth, no water was to be found for 
leagues around, yet at tunes the spiny, dry-leafed trees 
swarmed with birds, all — with one exception — garbed 
m gray or earthy hues, in perfect tone with their sur- 
roundings. 

The exception — the Vermilion Flycatchers — more 
than made up for the sombre colours of the other birds. 
In such a place, m middle March, dozens of the color- 
aditos, — httle red ones, — as the Mexicans call them, 
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might be seen carrymg on their conriship with enthu- 
siasm, heecless of the blinding heat. Half-hidden on 
a spray of thorn-bush perched a shy coloradita, her 
dull striped breast and darker back meiging softly into 
the gray environment. But ardent admirers had found 
her out, and one after the other tried their utmost 
to outdo each other im the little performance which 
Mother Nature had taught them. All thought of pur- 
sung the gnats and gray-winged flies which swarmed 
abont the cactus blossoms was gone, and, quivering with 
eageiness, the Jitthant little fellows put ther whole 
heart into therr aerial dance. 

Up shoots one from a mesquite tree, with full, ronnded 
crest, and breast puffed out until it seems a floating 
ball of vermilion— buoyed up on vibrating wings. 
Slowly, by successive upward throbs, the bird ascends, 
at each point of vibiating rest uttering his little love 
song, —a cheerful ching-tink-a-le-tink ! ching-tink-a- 
le-tink ’ which is the utmost he can do. When at the 
limit of his flight, fifty or seventy-five feet above our 
heads, he redoubles Ins efforts, and the ehing and the 
tinks rapidly succeed each other. Suddenly, his httle 
streneth exhausted, the suitor drops to earth almost 
vertically in a series of downward swoops, and ahehts 
near the wee gray form for which he at present exists. 
He watches eagerly for some sign of favour, but a rival 
is already climbing skyward, whose feathers seem no 
brighter than lus, whose simple lay of love 1s no more 
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eager, no more tender, yet some subtle fate, with work- 
ings too fine for our senses, decides against the first 
suitor, and, before the second bird has regained his 
perch, the female flies low over the cactus-pads, fol- 
lowed by the breathless performer. 

Even after the choice was made and the two birds 
remained perched close together, the male occasionally 
performed Ins singmg flight, his mate sometimes 
watchmg him, sometimes coquettishly tgnormg Ins 
efforts and continuing her short darts after flying 
insects. Several times we noticed mated Vermilion 
Flycatchers in company with one or two young birds 
of last year. These were doubtless families which had 
remained united all this time. 

To a peison unfamiliar with the birds of Mexico 
and the Western Umted States, the mesqmtes were full 
of surprises. Occasionally a browmish gray form darted 
across our path, and, folding its wmgs, continued its 
course upon the gronnd with swift, ranning hops, 
darting behmd each bush and elod of earth. A 
moment’s watching, and its curiosity foremg its head 
mto view, we noticed the most striking character of 
the Curve-billed Thrasher. Whether we call him 
browmsh gray or grayish brown, his plumage is so 
uniformly characterless in tone that 1t seems to change 
with the position of the bird. When on the ground 
the tone seems grayish white; when among the mesquite 
the hue darkens and fits in with the dull stems and 
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thorns. A true native of the mesquite wilderness this, 
sharing his thorny home with a few Western Mockers 
and a great many White-1umped Shrikes. Indeed the 
latter had the upper hand here, far outnumbering the 
scattering of Sparrow Hawks, the reverse of the case 
near the cities and railroads. 

A strange little trillmg song once drew our steps 
toward a mesquite in which several tiny birds were 
hopping and singing. Their little bodies were clad in 
dull gray, with a black band crossing through the eyes 
and sides of the head. In their actions and appearance 
were shadowed the gnatcatcher, kinglet, and chick- 
adee, but they were none of these. Bushtits we must 
call them — these happening to be the Lloyd. We 
were able to make certain of this when we examined 
one which was lulled and then dropped by a shrike. 
Their generic name bears out one of our first thoughts, 
for it is Psaltriparus, — hopping chickadee, we may 
translate it. They were trustful httle creatures and 
passed elose to us, triling and searching the yellow 
pollen of the blossoms among the thorus. 

Another bird, or flock of birds, observed the same 
day, which hesitatingly whispered the begmning of a 
little song, giving promise of a more elabouate strain 
later in the year, was the Brewer Sparrow, one of the 
most streaked of finches, at least on its upper parts 

We know that the wrens and thrashers are closely 
related to each othe: structurally, and im the North we 
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had often compared the House Wien with the Biown 
Thrasher, and wondered if Nature could possibly snp- 
ply a missing link between birds so unhke. Now, a 
single missing link is a decidedly unscientafic thing to 
wish for, since, if we conld trace them back through 
the ages, the intergradations between two dissimilar 
ereatures would doubtless be very minute, and con- 
sequently distributed throngh many thousands of 
individuals and generations. But Nature, out of her 
ereat abundance, often grants our desires when we 
least expect it, and here in the mesquite wilderness 
om missing link appeared to us. Cactus Wren the 
books call him, but we might with more aptness term 
him Thrashei -wren, following the precedent of Wren- 
tit and Quail-dove, for in appearance, if in nothing 
else, the bird divides the characteristics of thrasher 
and wren. The whitish under parts of these giant 
wrens are most conspicuously spotted with black, but 
their backs aie more in harmony with their surround- 
ings. A harsh charr! churr! is their only utterance, 
apparently an alarm note, for at times as we passed 
along, the mesquite fauly hummed with the sound, 
suirounding and accompanying us. 

Kven a mesquite wilderness has a boundary, and 
ours thins ont at the edge of the great barranca or 
gorge, which slopes downward more than a thousand 
feet to the silver thread at the bottom, — the begin- 
ning of the Rio Grande de Santiago. It is here a 
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stream not more than fifty feet in width and fretted 
with the larger boulders of its bed. If we could follow 
its conrse, we should find it gathering to itself springs 
and small streams, swelling in volume until it over- 
rides the rocks in its way, flowing swiftly and smoothly, 
ever descending, until the coin-stubble is left behind, 
over-ripe coffee-berries stain its waters, and low-bend- 
ing banana leaves are rent and frayed by the touch 
of its power. From the uplands through temperate to 
tropical scenes it flows, until, after its waters have been 
shadowed for many miles by the great primeval forests 
of Tepic, it reaches and merges with the Pacific. 
Along the brow of the barranea where we had come 
out upon it, the mesquite and cactus still held their 
own, but were overshadowed by a much laiger growth, 
— the leafless tree morning-glories, clothed im a blaze 
of white convolyulus blossoms. Swarms of January 
insects filled the air with their humming and attracted 
many birds. It was here that we first met with two 
species of hummingbirds with which we were later to 
become very familiar, One, the Broac-billed Hum- 
mingbird, was wholly iridescent green, save for the 
throat and tail, which were blue. The Blue-crowned 
Hummingbird was, lke the Broad-billed, a rather 
large species, and very conspicuons as it swung back 
and forth among the blossoms Its cap of intense blue 
contrasted strongly with its pure white under parts 
and brownish green back. Although the effort was 
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like trying to number so many flashes of sunlight, we 
counted, around one tree, at least thirty of this species. 
Strange to say, there was little or no fighting among 
themselves, but when a big blundering bee or wasp 
approached, a half-dozen hummers would rush head- 
long at the intruder and hustle it off. 

Among these flowe1ing tiees, a small stream wound 
its way for a long distance before reaching the bnnk 
of the great gorge, and its edges blossomed in beau- 
tiful contrast to the arid bare earth a little beyond 
on each side; solid banks of ladies’ paint-brush, soft 
and white-topped; lantanas straggling along the mm 
of the dust ; and, closer to the water, dahlias and petu- 
nias — all wild — were budding in profusion, promis- 
ing soon a great glory of flowers. 

Among this low growth a small gathering of Mexican 
Goldfinches searched for last year’s seeds, which no 
winter snows had buried nor ice encased. The sides and 
top of the heads and the backs of these hittle strangers 
were solid black, the wings and tail were strikingly 
marked with white, and all the rest of the plumage was 
golden yellow. Unlike our goldfinch of the Northeast, 
this Mexican scorns to assume the dull garb of his 
spouse during the winter months, and we could hardly 
blame him when we saw the orange, blue, scarlet, and 
yellow blossoms among which he spends this season 
of rest from nest-building and domestic cares. 

The few butterflies suipiised us by their resem- 
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blance to those with which we were famihar in field 
and meadow at home. Archipjus was surely here, and 
our identical Vanessa antiopa. What a world of differ- 
ence one’s personal potnt of view makes! A Mexican 
in New York State would exclaim with wonder that the 
mar poss of Mexico had strayed to so distant a land. 

The Puileolated Warbler and the Western Gnat- 
catcher were two small friends which we first met at 
the edge of the barranca. They were cheeiful little 
bodies, forever busy searching leaves and twigs and 
flowers for tiny insects. Perhaps to this unflagging 
activity was due the fact that they seemed able to find 
a substantial living in all sorts and conditions of places. 
The Pileolated Warbler — so hke our Wilson Black- 
cap, but of a brighter yellow — never became com- 
mon, and yet mm every lst of birds we made, whether 
of upland, maish, cactus desert, barranca, or tropical 
jungle, he was sure to have a place. He was not par- 
ticular as to his winter home, but found everywhere 
enough to keep his black-crowned httle head busy 
picking and picking, inte:polating a shaip chy’! now 
and then, between mouthfuls. 

But his co-sojourner, the Western Gnatcatcher, four 
inches or so of bluish gray and white energy, was 
many times more numerous, and, 1f possible, even more 
cosmopolitan. The characteristic fyang! tyang! ysss! 
which they first twanged for us in the mesquite, found 
an echo wherever we rode or camped, from tableland 
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to ocean. The tail was the most prominent featuie 
of this little personality, black, bordered with white, 
very long in proportion to its body, and forever flirted 
from side to side. The gnatcatchers stood between 
the hummingbirds and the larger feathered kindred 
in the matter of fearlessness, and while never showing 
the almost insect-hke lack of fear of the chuparosas, 
yet they were often willing to trust themselves within 
two or three feet of om tents and persons. 

We found numbers of last year’s nests of the 
Sinaloa Wren, the owners of which were about, but 
very wary and shy. The nests weie well-made stiuc- 
tures of twigs and fine grass, globular in shape, with a 
small round opening in one side. They were conspicu- 
ous, but safely lodged among the impenetrable thorny 
acacias. Although these nests were so elaborately 
roofed ove1, the wasps’ nests which we found were 
entirely open, often consisting solely of a single layer 
of comb built out horizontally from a twig. One such 
comb had been constructed within six inches of the 
entrance to the nest of a wren. 

A tiny bit of broken shell matted into the bottom 
of one of these nests was the only zoological find 
which marked our winter’s trip. 

It was at the very edge of this httle nameless 
stream that we came upon a strange sight — a drowned 
Burrowing Owl at the mouth of its tunnel. What per- 
version of instinct or faulty experience ever led it to 
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scratch out its burrow so close to the water, and espe- 
cially on the lower side? Perhaps while still at work 
the rush of water through the walls overwhelmed the 
little tunneller, certainly but a few minutes before we 
discovered it, asits body was still warm, and no vulture 
had yet spied it. Strange coincidence of two unusual 
tragedies to befall creatures of the wild-—a Lincoln 
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Sparrow not ten feet away lay ruffled and torn in the 
centre of a tiny thorn weed, where it had in some way 
become entangled, and its succeeding struggles only 
bound it the tighter. The vanguard of the million ants 
which soon would overrun the httle ball of bedraggled 
feathers was already on the scene with antenne playing 
eagerly, while a few couriers were speeding nestward 
at topmost speed to spread the news. 

As we approached the httle gorge which the falling 
stream had carved for itself down the side of the gieat 
barranca, several Wilson Snipe sprang up, witha harsh 
note, from the dense undergrowth of watercress, and 
zigzagged out of sight. They had been feeding on the 
small snails and worms in the brook-bed If their faie 
was as toothsome and tender as we found the cress, 
their hesitation in taking to wing was not without 
reason. ‘The water-loving plants were here as large as 
lettuce and yet most delicate. 

It was late afternoon as we seated ourselves on the 
brow of the great chasm and watched the shadow creep 
slowly up toward us, first darkening the semi-tropical 
undergrowth near the bottom. Slowly but surely it 
came, dulling the boulders and flowing like a phan- 
tom tide of darkness along the ancient lines of beaches 
which for age upon age have watched the silve: stream 
at the bottom cutting its way ever deeper, leaving 
their waye-worn nakedness ever farther upward. 

Suddenly over our heads and on each side poured 
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a living stream of birds, — Mourning Doves, — perhaps 
already restless with the first hints of the drawmg 
northward, or this mght have been their regular even- 
ing gathering. They came by dozens and scores from 
far and near m the mesquite, stopping a moment to 
dip their bills, dove-fashion, deep in the clear waters 
of the brook, and drmking long and thirstily, then 
hurling themselves over the barranca wall to some 
roosting-place, far below the surface of the tableland. 

And now as the sun’s disk silhouettes the upraised 
arms of an organ cactus on the opposite summit, scat- 
tered squads of another army of birds appear and focus 
to their nightly rendezvous— the White-necked Ravens 
of the whole wo1ld seem to be passing, so great are 
their nuinbers. As far as the eye can see, each side of 
the canyon gives up its complement of black forms ; 
one stragelng ahead uttermg now and then a deep, 
hoarse-voiced croak. From all the neighbouring coun- 
try they pour in, passing low before us, one and all 
disappearing in the black depths of a narrow, boul- 
der-framed gorge. A raven comes circling down from 
above and instantly draws our eye to what we have 
not noticed before, a vast black cloud of the birds soar- 
ing above the burrunce with all the grace of flight of 
vultures. The cloud descends, draws in upon itself, 
and, becoming funnel-shaped, sifts slowly through the 
twilight into the gorge where the great brotherhood 
of ravens is united and at rest. 
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When the first whispers of the night-sounds rise 
from the heart of the barranec there is nothing to lint 
of the thousands of sleeping feathered forms which 
have intrusted themselves to the shelter of the mighty 


depths of Mother Earth, 


THE MESQUITE WILDERNESS 


CHAPTER V1 
THE MARSHES OF CHAPALA 


UR visit to the oasis of Agua Azul was 
one of many delights, but when the mar- 


vel of the bird-lfe of Lake Chapala and 


ae 


one feels at a first clance through a great telescope, or 
perhaps when one gazes in wonder upon the distant 
earth from a balloon. At these times, one is for an 
instant outside of his petty personality and a part of, 
a realizer of, the-cosmos. Here on these waters and 
marshes we saw, not individuals or flocks, but a world 
of birds! Never before had a realization of the untold 
solid bulk in nimbers of the birds of our continent 
been impressed so vividly upon us. And the marvel of 
it all was the more impressive because of its unexpect- 
edness. 

A hot, breathless day found our little cavalcade 
passing the picturesque old cathedral of La Barea, our 
horses’ hoofs stirring up a cloud of the ommipresent 
adobe dust. A New England housewife who spends 
her life in banishing dust from her home could exist 
in the houses of Mexicans only in a state of insanity. 
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LA BARCA CATHEDRAL, FROM OUR HOTEL WINDOW 


The unfinished adobe walls being nothing but dust in 
a slightly hardened state, the least touch inside or out 
removes a film of the earth powder. 

We were surprised to see numerous Barn and Whute- 
bellied Swallows about the streets, and our first thonght 
was, when will these old friends of ows start on their 
northward journey ? A natural mqmry, but one which 
we occasionally discovered was wholly unwarranted. 
For mstance, I watched a Barn Swallow swoop across 
our path, and idly wondered where the summer would 
find him. I was answered, albeit rather taken aback, 
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by observing that his migration, at least, was ended 
about five feet farther to the north, where he alighted 
on a ledge of an adobe building and busied himself 


Scott, photographer 


NATIVE SAIL-BGAT ON LAKE CHAPALA 


with amass of straws, feathers, and nud, — the founda- 
tion of his nest! 

It is hard to realize that this country, so distant, so 
strange, shares a bird so typical of our Northern fields 
as the Barn Swallow. When we find the birds at home 
among the adobe buildings, something is changed in 
our feeling toward these little feathered creatures, — 
they seem less lke personal friends; we realize that, 
after all, the familiar nest in the hay-loft may be 
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duplicated in the streets of sume tiopical city. We 
crossed a stream by a nckety wooden budge, and 
learned that its waters were the same as those flow- 
ing at the bottom of the berrcnca, crossing the mes- 
quite wilderness. Here we were near the source of the 
Rio Santiago, where it flows from Lake Chapala, At 
one side was moored the little stern-wheeler which 
every other day carries a few passengers down to the 
lake and thiough its entne length of fifty miles to the 
several hotels at the western end. 

Along the muddy shallows of the lake can be found 
numbers of quaint relics of a by-gone 1ace of people. 
Strange dishes and three-legged bowls, sinkers and 
buttons, charms and amulets, objects of unknown use, 
and now and then little smiling .dols of stone, whose 
cheerful expression, perhaps, gave hope to earnest 
worshippers hundreds of years before the first Span- 
ish priest placed foot upon the shores of the New 
World. 

One should spend a month upon the waters of the 
little mver and the mighty lake, learning the secrets 
of the wild hfe. What things the giant catfish could 
reveal, feeling ther way among the reed and lily 
stems! At the great marsh, where the stream flows 
from the lake, many ebony rattlesnakes lived a semi- 
aquatic hfe, shppmg, when disturbed, from the damp 
mounds, and undulating through the black water, like 
the moccasins in a Florida cypress swamp. 
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From their sinewy folds of death to the beauty and 
grace of a snow-white egret is, indeed, an extreme ; 
but here snake and bird lived in close association, — 
finding in the same swamp rest, shelter, and food. 
We in the Noth have neglected the egrets until 
well-mgh the last survivor has been murdered ; but 
here in this wild place, where, outside of the towns, 
aman’s best law and safeguaid is in his holster, these 
birds have already tound champions. Short toleiance 
had the first plume-hunter— an American — who 
began his nefarious work 1n the Chapala marshes. The 
rough but beauty-loving cuballeros who owned the 
haciendas snniounding the lake talked it over, formed 
— to al] intents and purposes — an Audubon Society, 
ran the millinery agent off, and forbade the shooting 
of these birds. There was no fine or imprisonment for 
shooting egrets, — only a widespread verbal “revolver 
law,” more significant and potent than many of our 
insc1ibed legislative enactments. 

Loons and grebes dehghted im the swampy end of 
the lake — the former shrieking and diving in the 
joyous abandon of their wild, unhunted hyes. The 
great Western Grebe was especially interesting, —- an- 
othe: species which must fight for very existence 
in its Northern haunts, its silky breast having found 
fatal favour in the eyes of muilliners. 

Hundreds of White Pelicans are said to make their 
winter home here, breeding far to the northward ; but 
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a distant glimpse of a few of the great birds is all that 
may be hoped for in a flying visit. 

To-day our horses were headed for the flooded 
marshes east of the lake, and, leaving the stream with 
iis green borders, we rode on thiongh the chapairal 
thickets, Brown Towhees and Curve-billed Thrashers 
springing up at every step. Beyond a distant line of 
willows, our guide promised us “inuchos pajaios de 
agua,’ but there was no hint of changing conditions 
until we left La Barea far behind. 

Few hunters thonght of looking for sport elsewhere 
than on the waters of the lake itself, and so we weie 
not suprised to find the birds tame and nnconcerned at 
our presence Little streams appeared, with coots and 
handsome little Scaup Ducks floating on their qmet 
surface, and sandpipers teetering along the ninddy 
banks. At last we leaped two ditches, the guide lead- 
ing the way throngh an opening in the willow tangle, 
and we found ourselves at the edge of the marshes, 
a vast plain, half dry, half flooded, broken here and 
there by patches of tall reeds, a great land expanse 
stretching nile npon mile to the lake toward the south- 
west and to the barren monntains rismg hazy and blIne 
in the east. 

At another time and place we have seen thonsands 
of pelicans close together on a tiny islet; again, ducks 
have surrounded us m such masses that we seemed 
floating ma sea of birds; but all our remembrances 
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paled before the avifauna of the Chapala marshes. 
Migration had already begun, and we were told that 
vast numbers of Pintails and Widgeons had left for 
the North, but untold thousands of birds were before 
us. As far as the eye could see, living feathered forms 
were scattered irregularly or massed i dense flocks, 
Our guide could not understand why we did not wish 
to shoot, but only to look, and look again, wishing 
we could draw out the seconds to minutes, the min- 
utes to hours, in which to feast our eyes upon the 
wonderfully beautiful sight. Leanmg low down on 
our horses’ necks and flattening ourselves as close to 
the animals’ sides as possible, we advanced at a slow 
walk, now and then allowmg them to take a mouth- 
ful of grass. In this way we were able to approach 
closely, even among the flocks, without alarming the 
bids. 

The air was filled with a multitude of sweet notes, — 
half strange, half familiar, —and the sight of scores 
of briliant yellow breasts, crescent marked, turned 
toward ns, told us that it was a hint of well-known 
Meadowlark music which puzzled our memory But 
this melody was very unlike the sharp, steel tones 
which ring so true across the frost-gemmed fields of 
ouv Northland in early spring. The larks looked very 
little ditferent from our Northern birds, their backs 
perhaps darke: and thei breasts of a warmer, more 
orange yellow. This genial, tropical air has thawed 
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their voices and softened their tones, and the sweetest 
of choruses came from the throats of these Mexican 


Meadowlarks. We passed hundreds upon hundreds of 
blackbirds, evenly divided between golden-headed 


MEXICAN FISHERMAN 


beauties and others whose trim ebony forms were 
richly marked with scarlet and white shoulders —-the 
Bicoloured Blackbirds. Their clucks were continu- 
ous, as they walked and hopped about, searching and 
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findmg. The half-sodden meadows must indeed have 
been a Innitless storehouse for imsects and seeds, 
since they afforded food for so great a number of 
birds. 

So absorbed was I in watching the various species, 
that I forgot the exigencies of my unusual position 
on the house and, losmg my hold, I dropped 1gnomin- 
1ously into a puddle. A roar of wings sounded in 
my ears as I yained my feet, and a swift look around 
showed a myilad of forms in hurried flight — all 
blackbirds however ; not a Meadowlark, had flown, but 
like magic, at the first suspicion of danger, every yel- 
low breast had disappeared. The glass revealed skulk- 
ing gray and mottled forms stalking stealthily among 
the reeds, but the naked eye refnsed to distinguish 
them from the vegetation. No glint of yellow betrayed 
them ; m the flash of an eye a hundred brilliant-hned, 
vocal creatures within a few square yards of us had 
turned about and — vanished, many times safer than 
the fleeing blackbirds, a shot among which would have 
slain half a hundred. But from us all were safe, and 
afte: I resumed my Mexican stalking position and rode 
on, the alarm ceased almost immediately. The flocks 
of Yellowheads and Red-wings settled many ranks 
deep among the reeds, and one by one, hke the stars 
in early evening, the breasts of the reassured larks 
flashed out, and again their melody rang sweet and 


full as before. 
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Three times a beautiful hawk, with under parts 
and tail of white, swung out over us from the willow 
which we had left, uttering low, wheedling eries and 
peering down at us, treading the ar overhead with 
vibrating wings. A narrow bar of black stretched 
across the wide-spread tail-feathers, and we knew that 
we had seen the Sennett White-tailed Hawk. Oddly 
enough, the birds in the marshes, Jarge and small, 
showed absolutely no fear, paying not the slightest 
attention to the presence or to the cnes of the bird of 
prey. 

We now came to occasional swampy places with 
small patches of open water surrounded by Ingher 
eround Blackbirds, and Cowbirds with red eyes, 
chased grasshoppers and other insects. When an 
occasional hopper of unusually large size sprang up, 
a fluttering mass of feathers, scarlet, white, golden, and 
black would set upon lim. But often a low-browed 
Caracara galloped up, scattering the lesser birds and 
appropniating the remains of the insect for himself. It 
was amusing to see how these curious birds seized 
their smal] prey m the talons of one foot and lifted it 
toward their beak, mbbling at it from between thew 
toes, hke a cockatoo with a jnece of bread. 

All these scenes were noted within a few minutes, 
and then our attention was wholly absorbed by the 
wading and water-birds. We rode acre after acre with 
Kildeer and one or two unnamable species of plover 
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ealling and dabbhng for food in the moist places close 
to om horses’ feet Greater Yellow-legs and their 
miniature copies — the Lesser — waded in the flooded 
areas. The beauties of all the long-legged waders — 
the Black-necked Stilts — were here in great numbers. 
In one small swamp meadow J counted more than 
eighty, and im all directions their strilang black and 
white forms were visible, raised above the level of 
the reeds. With all their great length of legs they 
were graceful walkers, their movements having an 
easy swing which was most pleasing. Fiom their little 
round heads with the long, slender, needle-hke bulls, 
the bnght jet-black eyes kept sharp watch upon us, 
but they showed no fear unless we approached within 
afew yards, when they glided evenly but quickly to 
one side. | 

The Long-billed Curlews were more wary, and their 
complaining cries as they took to wing caused the 
Great Blne Herons and the Reddish Kgrets to strain 
their necks upward suspiciously. These birds were 
conspienous a long way off; one could easily count 
half a hundred herons within a hundred yards of onr 
horses, but not so the ducks. A few dozen yards away 
there would be visible an indistinct, moving mass of 
many bobbing, mottled forms. As we approached we 
distinguished coots, white of bill and heavy-footed ; 
Mallard Ducks, with their widescent green heads and 
white necklaces; Gadwalls, with beautiful marbled 
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breasts, glistening as the drops of water rolled from 
them; while Scaup, Shovelleis, Pintals, Blue-winged 
and Cinnamon Teal were everywhere. When we actu- 
ally rode into a pool full of these birds, they scrambled 
or splattered a few yards away into the next swampy 
place. 

Then the wonder of the White-faced Glossy Ibis ! 
Not one flock of fifty, nor two, nor five, but dozens ; 
now searching every leaf and reed along a solid front 
of birds ten yards wide, now spriugmg into the air 
and curving unexpectedly back to the ground again. 
They alone would have made the marshes a place of 
birds. 

Surprises kept drawing us ou and on, although the 
shadows of the horses darkened the ground many 
lengths ahead. Fonr Canvas-back Ducks sprang out 
of a ditch overhung with turf, and hummed through 
the air like bullets; two tiny grebes left their wake on 
the water for fifty feet before they could acquire im- 
petus enough to rise. But we were told that the best 
vista of all was still ahead, so, sitting upright, we put 
our horses at a gallop, sending up ibises, ducks, bit- 
terns, stilts, and herons, as the bow of a ship throws 
the spray alead of her. 

The guide pulled up suddenly and pointed ahead, 
and we saw a misty, dun-coloured cloud slowly disen- 
tangling itself from the marsh. The glass showed 
untold numbers of White-fronted Geese drifting slowly 
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off toward the lake. To the left were what appeared 
like great patches of white sand or snow, and we 
galloped our hoises towaid these. Soon the patches 
enlarged, changed their relative positions, and began 
to ascend, and we realized that we were looking at enor- 
mous flocks of Snow Geese taking to wing, — one of 
the most beautiful sights in the world of birds. Relue- 
tantly we turned backward by a new route —a short 
cut to the tuwn. 

But Chapala hononrs us with a final farewell. The 
sun 1s sinking in a cloudless sky, a wind rises from 
somewhere, rutiles the face of the pools and brings the 
scent of the marsh blooms to us. A small flock of 
White-fronted Geese passes rapidly overhead, not very 
Ingh up, when all at once there floats into view clond 
after cloud of purest white, stammed on one edge by 
the gold of the setting sun. We dismonnt and look 
up until our bodies ache, and still they come, silently 
ciiving into the darkenmg noith. The great mmpeia- 
tive call of the year has sonnded, the drawing which 
brooks no 1efusal. 

Our letters from the North tell of snow and bhzzards 
—the most ternble winter for many years. No lint 
of spring has yet been felt there, while here in the 
tropics no frost or snow has come through the winter, 
food is abundant, hunters few; yet a summons has 
pulsed through the finer arteries of Nature, intangible 
to us, omnipotent to the birds. Until dark, and no 
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one can tell how long after, the Snow Geese of Labra- 
dor, of Hudson Bay, of Greenland, of Alaska, perhaps 
of lands still unknown, speed northward. 


WHITE-FRONTED AND SNOW GEESE, CAPTIVE WILD BIRDS 


CHAPTER VII 
CAMPING IN A BARRANCA 


VERY excursion or nde we took through 
mesquite or desert, or to the wonderful 
marshes, revealed new mysteries ; we had 


wonder-house, but each evening the setting sun called 
to us as strongly as ever it did to Magellan or Cortez, 
and before long the summons became imperative. 
Then, discarding all Inxuries, we girded on khaki and 
corduroy, cartridge-belt and revolver, and slngmg 
our cameras over Our shoulders, we boarded the tram 
which would carry us to the end of civihzation. The 
six hours’ run from Guadalajara to Tuxpan, on the 
Mexican Central Railroad, passed quickly, for the conn- 
try was pleasantly diversified. Stretches of alkah desert 
give place to green oases dotted with ‘dobe houses ; 
sun-baked maize-fields and tangles of cactus alternate 
with plantations green and restful to the eye. Such the 
foreground, always level, while at a distance, im all direc- 
tions, low mountains rise in graceful lines, with softly 
curving, ancient lava-flows showing gray and barren. 
Wherever a marsh appeared, dark and green, there, 
as usual, feathered hosts were gathered. My journal 
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shows notes of species again and again ee the 
impression which each new assemblage made bemg so 
vivid and unexpected. The tiain once passed slowly 
over a low, rough bridge thrown across a marsh, and 
in an adjoinmg pool we noted the following birds, most 
of the species represented by scores of individuals, the 
surface of the water and the shore literally covered 
with them; Coots, Mexican Cormorants, Lesser Scaup 
and Mallard Ducks, Shovellers and Blue-winged Teal, 
two species of Grebes, Gallinules, Jacanas, Green Her- 
ons, Great Blue Herons, Black-necked Stilts, Glossy 
Tbises, and American Egrets! Fifteen splendid species 
of water and wading-birds feeding together in apparent 
harmony, with a feailessness of man which it would be 
hard to find within the boundaries of our own Republic. 

At last in the far distance there loomed a tall jagged 
peak flecked with snow, and we weie told that we were 
looking at the snow mountam of mighty Colima, at 
present hiding her sister of fire. As we backed swiftly 
down into the terminal station at Tuxpan, the con- 
ductor chanced to see a pile of stones which some play- 
ful (?) Mexican had piled upon the track, and the 
air-brakes stopped us just in the nick of time. Such 
pranks (') are not uncommon, it is said. 

Tuxpan will remain long in our memories of pleasant 
places in Mexico. Our hostesses of the Hotel Central 
were kindness itself, perhaps because la Senorita 
Americana seemed to them the personification of femi- 
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nine delicacy. “ What!” they exclaimed. “ La Sejior- 
wu is gomg on into the wild barrancaus? Dios 
mia! Impossible! Think of the hard trail, the fierce 
tigres, the bandits! Only yesterday a traveller and lus 
mozo were held up and robbed of six hundred pesos /”’ 
And so on, but to no purpose. La Seforita was more 
resolved than ever, having come thus far, to yield to 
the fascination of the volcano, winch drew hke a lode- 
stone, and indeed we knew the dangers were exag ger- 
ated by these good people — these women who lve but 
the hundredth part of the hfe of an Amencan girl. 

The hotel was clean and neat, the patio shaded by 
masses of oranges and lemons, while tame deer, parrots, 
burros, dogs, cats, and doves occasionally wandered 
past our door, or stopped to regard us with wondering 
eyes. 

We sent for a vaquero guide and arranged for horses 
and a pack-tiain. “ Hst@ muy bien, Seforifa,” was 
his commendation when he learned that she desired 
a man’s saddle. The Mexican women always use a 
most cumbrous kind of side-saddle, carrying two sad- 
dles — one facmg left and one nght, that they may, 
when cramped, change thei positions ; — most uncom- 
fortable for the oceupant and dangerous and painful for 
the animal on these steep and rocky trails. Serorita 
gained the guide’s devotion and complete admiration 
when he, idly suggesting a comparison of revolvers, 
saw that her weapon, fai fiom being a toy, was better 
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than his own. Two mules were to be loaded with our 
tents, cots, piovisions, and other baggage, and we pre- 
pared to start at daybreak foi the wildest burranca on 
the edge of the tableland. Our plan was to camp there 
for a time, then to move to a lower altitude, and at 
last to pitch our tents in the tropical lowlands beyond 
the city of Colima. Thus we need never be out of 
sight of the ever more wonderful volcano, and yet, by 
encircling it with a hne of camps, we might see some 
of the wild Mexican life under many conditions and 
at varying altitudes. 

At sunset, from an ancient well-curb in the centre 
of the plaza, we watched the smoke curling slowly 
upward from the fire mountain, silhouetted against the 
splendour of the western sky. Our hostesses passed 
us silently, on their way to the picturesque cathedral ; 
they must pray to-night for the soul of a beloved aunt 
whom they believed to be still m Purgatory , and soon 
the bell ceased to toll, and the low tones of an organ 
were heard, softened and mellowed by the same hand 
of time which had weathered the gray, lichened walls. 

Duiing the last hour of hght, half-clothed young 
boys rushed back and forth, vainly trying to fly a 
home-made kite, with no wind to lift it. We asked 
one of them what he thought of the smoking moun- 
tain, and Ins face sobered for a moment as he crossed 
himself. “ Dios mio!” came the universal] exclamation, 
“the priests tell us (and they know), the little diablos 
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del monte (devils of the mountain) will roar ont at us 
and carry us down with them if we are not good.” 
A moment later and he was helping his band of dusky 
muchachos to round up some unruly calves which had 
appeared from somewhere. 

The cathedral’s bell is soft and sweet; the thought 
of the Catholic legends brings the medieval past 
into vivid reality; Colima’s snow peak gleams with 
the last rays of the sun, long since hidden from us ; 
but all this is put ont of mind or at least subordi- 
nated to indistinctness in our revery, when the taller 
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PIC YT 


apex of black pines and lava 1s warmed by a dull 
elow, wluch fitfully mses and falls — the very pulse of 
Mother Eaith. Here is the mystery of the cosmos, 
our first ghinpse of earth’s primeval fires which have 
glowed since the first cell came into existence — and 
who knows how many ages before? One may read 
of strange custums, and at once see them clearly in his 
mind’s eye; of grand mountains, and magme their 
appearance and impressiveness ; but of an active vol- 
cano — never! The awe, the deep reverence 1t arouses 
is part of one’s deepest nature, beyond words or expies- 
sion. Itis late that mght —and many other mghts — 
before Senorita and I interrupt our revery. 

The Mexican guide was tardy next mormng,— two 
hours by our watches, — but according to his notion 
only a hitle, “ahkorita,’—a very little, — behind 
time. A silver peso bought a large assortment of the 
most pimitive earthen ol/as, jars and saneers, and 
several plaited straw mats, all of which we found in- 
valuable later on. When these were tied on above the 
packs, we said good-bye to onr hostesses ; and our httle 
cavaleade clattered off through the deserted streets, 
past the station, the raihoad terminus, and the little 
wayside shrine which always maiks the completion of 
any considerable nndertakang m this country. 

For mile after mile we rode along a level, dusty trail, 
ngzageing through parched mesquite bushes, from 


oo 
which a short gallop to one side fnghtened out Cni ve- 
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billed Thrashers and Mockingbinds and occasionally 
a White-rumped Shiike. All three species, when unmo- 
lested, flew to the ground and fed greedily on a kind of 
black ant which covered the earth im great hordes in 
certain sharply defined areas. This seemed an unusual 
habit of the shiikes, which are generally strictly arbo- 
real Winding through deep cievices woin thiongh 
old lava flows, we came at last to the edge of the Bar- 
ranca Atenquiqui (Atenké’ké), and the view before ns 
banished all the disappointment which the barrenness 
of the desert behind ns had aioused. The deep gorge 
at our feet is bright and green, and at the bottom the 
dense semi-tropical foliage almost conceals the white- 
rippled stream which rushes along. A turn m_ the 
barranca, some little distance to the sight, frames 
the voleano squarely between the two walls, and fiom 
the gorge to the edge of the gray, impassable, live 
lava, extends a verdant “Promised Land,” to roam 
throngh which we were as eager as were the horses 
fur the cool stream below. 

This side of the barranea, however, 1s steep and 
rocky, and the way to the bottom 1s treacherons and 
slow The sure-footed mules felt their way at each 
step, and we leaned far back against the rear pommel 
of the great saddles, the shoulders of the horses work- 
ing lahononsly, the animals hanging back in the steep 
places. With a final reckless rush we tore down the 
last slope, shouting out in Enghsh and Spanish with 
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the joy of the journey’s end, nor did we pull rein untal 
our steeds were deep in the stream-bed. 
There seemed no place to camp, except here almost 
on the very line of travel along the trail, or to go 
farther on, neither of which things we desired. So we 


OUR PACK-TRAIN 


drove the pack-anmmals upstream and, urging our horses 
after them, half swam, half waded around the nearest 
bend. Here, sheltered from all intrusion, we found a 
level piece of good ground where the burranca stream 
halts its vapid flow and for a few yards widens ont 
into a broad, deep pool bordered with sand-bars. The 
hitches were loosened and onr packs were taken off 
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the mules. Our guide stampeded his lightened caravan 
back to the trail, shouting a long-drawn “Adios” as 
he disappeared, and we were left alone. 

Our tents were soon pitched, and Ricardo, our clever 
httle Mexican cook and general aide-de-camp, had the 
supper piepared before the short twihght fell. It was 
long after our httle camp settled to rest that I finished 
arranging the thousand and one things which a nat- 
uralist needs in a country where bids, insects, and 
floweis aie as strange to him asif but newly created. I 
walked quietly to where the slowly moving water sent 
back the clear moonlight from its surface, and sud- 
denly the dating of our expedition came fully npon me. 
Belind me the tent shone white through the trees, so 
wee amark of human presence deep in the maw of the 
wild barranea. A strong enough quake of earth, and 
the boulders silhouetted high above against the sky 
might loosen and slip from their moorings; a greater 
bubbling of water from the mountain springs, and the 
stieam would blot us ont; and yet we have left dangers 
as great in the civilization from which we have fled 
for a season; all the risks of train and steamer, of dis- 
ease and fire, from which here we were free. But what 
of fierce men and animals? Asa matte of fact, I was 
then fai fiom bemg a good shot with a revolver, but 
at that moment the feeling of the rough httle handle 
against my hip was infinitely comforting. 

A deep groaning — deeper than the lowest bass of 
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any organ — came to my ear, then changed to a louder 
inmble, and then to a muffled booming, and I knew the 
voleano was speaking. How far underground it woiked 
or what forces were contending togethe1, would be 
pethaps forever a mystery, but the realization of such 
mighty powers at work so near, fai from arousing 
alarm, seemed to quell all fear, and withont another 
disturbing thought I picked my way back to the tent. 
The sleep which came to us that night was of the qual- 
ity of sweetness known only to those whose happiest 
days and nights are the ones spent closest to the heart 
of wild Nature. 


SANDPIPERS AND HAWKS 


At daybreak a plinge into the clear, cold stream 
refreshed every sense, and the life of the eanyon began 
another day. For us, its birds and trees were cieated 
yesterday, but the rocks which fringe its summit have 
seen them come and go for centunes We appeared 
thus suddenly and fitted into the environment as if 
always a part of it, disturbing nothing that we could 
avoid, shooting little except for food, and even that 
with low-sounding guns whose iepoits biought no 
alarm to the tenants of the barranca. And thus here 
as elsewheie we strove to merge as neaily as pos- 
sible into our sm1oundings, and by means of neutral 
tinted clothes and quiet watching, to see into the 
real lives of the creatures of this Mexiean wilderness. 
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Most of our hunting was done with cameras and 
glasses, and thas kind of sport proved fully as exciting 
and required infimtely more skill than the simple level- 
hng of a gun. 

We had not long to wait; the birds came thick and 
fast; the insects whivred by our tent; hzards rustled 
among the leaves. Indeed, for a tame we hardly took 
notice of any details, so disconcerting were the i1mpres- 
stons of constantly appeaung forms, new and strange 

The sand-bars in front of our camp were seldom 
untenanted for more than an hour by one or two 
species of birds — both old friends. The first note to 
oreet us came frum one of these sand-spits, Ai/-dee / 
Aili-dee! and there a pair of beautiful Kalldeer Plov- 
ers stood watclung us, then belted breasts of black and 
white bobbing cheerfully, binging to mind the mud- 
flats of Fundy, the drv uplands of Virginia Where 
indeed do not the notes of this handsome bird pene- 
trate? Here from late January on, the Killdeers were 
moving restlessly downstream, passing slowly day after 
day 1m pairs o1 small flocks. At first we thought the 
same individuals reappeared each day, but when vcea- 
sionally our larder van short and we shot a half-dozen, 
the following day Killdeers in equal numbers were 
running about. This slow migration, or at least very 
regular wandering, 1s shared by another species — the 
Solitary Sandpipers; little waders not wisely named, 
at least in this land, for wherever we saw them they 
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appeared as fond of each other’s company as the rest 
of their sandpiper relations. These graceful httle birds 
were forever scurrying along the shallows, probing and 
probing for what, they only knew. Their whistling ery 
as they alighted.was the signal for the Killdeers to leave. 
There was never any open hostility displayed between 
the two species, and surely there was food enough fo1 
hundreds, yet the Kailldeers flew across the stream or 
on, out of sight, when the sandpipers appeaied. 

A remaikable mystery is woven about the breeding 
habits of the Solitary Sandpipers. In the North, duiing 
migrations, 11 1s seldom that these sandprpers cannot 
be found when searched for; even during the summer 
they have been observed again and again. Yet so 
carefully do they conceal their nests and eggs, that but 
one or two have ever been discovered. Would that 
some of our rarer birds had equal skill! 

These little waders certainly enjoyed their feasts of 
worms and “bugs,” but they were exposed to many 
dangers along the open stream, and they had ever to 
keep a sharp lookout skyward for enemies. One day 
a small flock of Solitaries, off their guard for a moment, 
had a narrow escape. They were feeding quietly near 
camp when a Mexican Black Hawk suddenly appeared 
upon the scene and instantly swooped upon them. A 
more magnificent dash I never saw; a full-rounded 
aerial dive from fifty yards away, increasing to hght- 
ning speed, its focus being the group of unconscious 
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birds. Some instinct warned, and a despairmg cry 
arose from the flock, as they perceived the black 
death almost upon them. The hawk’s cruel talons 
were outstretched, half bent to clutch. Every gray 
body tumbled off the spit of sand, and disappeared 
beneath the surface of the water, while the hawk 
ehecked Ins descent with a single wing-beat which 
splashed the stream and then enrved sharply upward 
to a dead tree. When the ripples passed, the httle 
frightened “pipers were seen speeding downstieam, 
with heads held Jow, wings half raised, running along 
the bottom. Soon they were lost to view through the 
water, and yards below, where the stieam shallowed 
to rapids, five hip forms burst forth and flew close to 
the surface around the turn. We were glad to see the 
sandpipers make then escape, such command of ex- 
pedient deserving nothing less. 

The hawk was joined by its mate, and both flew 
to a tree immediately opposite the camp, m the top 
of which was a rough nest of sticks. During the day 
these birds were away, perhaps hunting, but late in 
the afternoon they invanably ieturned, showmg no 
fear of us or of our camp-fire At such times they 
flew aimlessly abont, or both birds joined m adding 
more sticks to their nest, close to which they roosted 
at night. Tlis desultory nest-bmlding was continued 
throughout our stay, but no eggs were laid. Once or 
twice the hawks dashed at a pile of conglomerate rock 
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near the tent and seized a piece of refuse meat which 
we had placed there. They weie handsome birds, jet 
black throughout, save for three white bands on the 
tail, at base, centre, and tip, which flashed ont when 
the feathers were spread in flight. Wherever we found 
this hawk in Mexico, it was sure to be near a stream, 
and thiee of then nests which we examined were in 
high trees overhanging the water. 

Wesoon made the acquaintance of another Mexican 
bird of prey, more handsome even than the Black Hawk, 
and his appearance was undei conditions quite as 
seusational as our meeting with the former species. 
A snapshot at a large hawk for identification only 
stunned the bird, and when 1t showed signs of recover- 
ing, a strong handkeichief was used to bind its feet 
firmly together. It was a splendid Mexican Goshawk. 
Its tail is hke that of the Black species, bnt the bean- 
tif{ul wavy bars of gray and white which mark its 
breast and flanks are characteristic of this bird alone. 
Kven the upper parts of the plumage show faint 
traces of these linings, and the head and eyes are 
of noble bearing —an eagle in miniature. When his 
faculties returned to him unimpaired, he was quiet 
for a while, but not from fear. Hs spirit was far from 
being broken, and, biding his time, he made a well- 
directed break for liberty. Away his strong wings 
bore him, and he bit fiercely at the white bandage as 
he flew. 
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Then a curious thing happened. A Western Red- 
tailed Hawk appeared and, seeing the flash of white, 


MEXICAN GOSHAWK 


imagined it some unwieldy booty which he might claim 
for his own. The war-scream of the Western represent- 
ative of our “ Hen-hawk” rang out, and he hurled him- 
self upon the Goshawk. Instantly his claws sank deep 
into the meshes of the cloth; he became entangled, 
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and with clutching talons the two birds fell rapidly to 
eaith, their frantic wing-beats thrashing vainly one 
against the other, impotent to support their ill-balanced 
bodies. Down fell the fluttering mass of ruffled feath- 
ers square into a thorn-bush, where they lay panting 
and fiereely glaring at one another. To complete the 
tableau, a third species, a Black Hawk, swooped to- 
ward the bush and hovered for a while above the 
helpless birds. 

The incident was franght with significance when 
we consider that under ordinary circumstances the Red- 
tail wonld never have dared to approach, much les» 
attack, the smaller but fiercer Goshawk. At other camps 
we found the Goshawk a very tame and fearless bird, 
and in hunting and general hawk-character the Red- 
tail ranks far below him. Yet in this instance the stun- 
ning effects of the shot, or the confining bandage, 
instantly revealed to the Red-tail’s eye that something 
was wrong. Taking immediate advantage of this slight 
showing of weakness, the less noble hawk made an 
attempt to rob. Thus is the high average of strength 
and health maintained among wild birds. Each 1s 
ever ready to oust another from a stronger showing of 
power; each holds his position against competitors 
only by the exercise of his full faculties, and woe to the 
weakling or to the victim of even a slight accident! 

The note of the Black Hawk is a long-drawn, dom- 
inating scream, coming to the ear down through the 
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air at times when the bird was almost beyond the range 
of vision. The Goshawk’s ery is a succession of clear 
toues, peeuharly lhquid for the notes of a hawk. The 
principal food of the Goshawk in these barrancas was 
hzards, which it snatched up with most marvellous 
skill. The unfortunate saurian would see its fate com- 
ing and flash by so swiftly that to our eyes it passed 
as a streak of biown or green. But the hawk’s judg- 
ment is exact. The hzard is swift, the hawk is swifter, 
and unless a thick tangle is near, into which the rep- 
tile can hurl itself, the meeting of the acnte angle of 
its flight and the bird’s descent 1s as certain as fate 


BIRDS OF THE DAWN 


As I have said, the Black Hawks came about our 
camp in the afternoon and were active nntil late in the 
evening. Hours after darkness had closed down, we 
heard their screams as they passed overhead. But they 
were awake and away long before daylight, and du- 
ing the whole morning small birds seemed more at 
their ease, owing’ to the absence of birds of prey. Al- 
though we were at an altitude of about 4000 feet, 
tropical nature was by no means absent. After the 
chill of nightfall had passed, buds appeared which we 
had long looked forward to seeing 

The beautiful little wren-sprites of the barranca 
were the first to waken and sing, and we hardly recog- 
nized in them the Mexican Canyon Wrens of the house- 
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tops of Guadalajara. Here they were in their native 
haunts, and their marvellous hymn of sweetness rang 
out frequently in the early morning, reéchomg among 
the rocky clitts. We canght the real mspiration of the 
wild joyous strain, which was so 
obscured and fitted so il with 
the environment of the dusty 
eity. It is a silvery dropping 
song of erght or ten clear sweet 
notes, becoming more plaimtive 
as they descend, and ending in 
several low, ascending trills. 
The silvery quahty 1s of mar- 
vellous depth and punty, and 
although at times the birds 
sang with starthuge loudness 
from the very nidge-pole of the 
tent, there was not a trace of harshness or aught save 
a liquid clearness. It seemed the very essence of the 
freshness of dawn in the cool bottom of the canyon. 
The httle singer was not easily detected in the gray 
light, but at last his tremulons white throat was seen 
high overhead at the entrance of some dripping, mossy 
erevice in the rocks, lis tiny body and wings of dark 
chocolate hue merging into the ESE: 

As the aealiels Sclicd slowly downward toward 
us, the notes flowed more slowly from his throat, until, 
with the mereasing warmth, only a few sleepy tones 
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were heard —like the last efforts of the dying katy- 
dids at the time of the first frost. But the wren hun- 
self was far from sleepy. The heat had simply thawed 
the frozen music from his heart and he now began the 
serious work of the day. There were spiders and fhes 
to be songht among the boulders, and the bnd became 
a featheied mouse — creeping or running silently and 
swiftly over the rocks, now slipping into a cievice, 
whence he emerged with a half-frozen insect. A quwck 
wipe of his bill and he jumped rather than flew to the 
next hkely-looking place. So all day goes the tiny 
bundle of feathe1ed energy, the little eyes seeing every- 
thing, the eais ever on the alert, tail erect, reflecting 
every emotion. Zo catch a Canyon Wren asleep would 
offer itself as a feat worthy of heing classed with the 
proverInal effort to find a needle in a hay-stack. Of 
all the Inrds of the barrancas these wiens perhaps won 
om deepest affection ; so tiny were they, and yet each 
morning fillmg the whole great gorge with their sweet- 
ness. 

But the wrens were not the only early risers near 
onr tents. A semes of sharp explosions or clicks, as 
if fiom some large insect, or perhaps comparable to an 
exploding pack of very small fire-crackers, mystified us, 
until a tiny green and white form perched upon a stone 
in mid-stream, and we knew the anthor to be a Little 
Gieen Kingfisher. This was the term which we apphed 
to him before learning his Latin name, some thu ty let- 
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ters long, and his generally accepted but utterly inane 
and meaningless common name of Texas Kingfisher 
Why, forsooth, because a few enterprising individuals 
of his kind have dared to cross the Rio Grande River 
into one of our Southern States, must we call the entire 
race Texan, when their natural home is in Mexico and 
Central America? ‘What ’s in a name?” Venly, 
what 1s z0¢ In one! 

The songs of but few birds, when 1educed to musical 
notation and played upon the piano, can be recognized 
until the name of the songster is revealed, and so m the 
case of this dimmutive kingfisher; no one would ever 
call Ins utterance a rattle until the httle fellow — tine 
kme fisher from beak to toe —is seen in the act. Then 
the resemblance of the clicking to the rattle of our 
Belted Kingfisher is so absurdly apparent, and yet such 
a parody and travesty in its ciminutiveness, that we 
cannot help bemg amused. For a few days we never 
saw these httle birds without the comparison coming 
to mind, but we soon discovered that fai from being a 
mere careature of his larger cousin of the North, the 
Little Green Kingfisher had an individuality of no small 
moment. As soon as he was convinced of our pacific 
intentions, he was perfectly fearless, and went about 
Ins business wasting but httle thought npon us strange 
interlopers. Perfect drones we must have seemed to 
him, with nothing better to do than to stare and stare 
all day. He was an affectionate bird, and kept close to 
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his mate, who was easily distinguished from him. The 
hues of his phnnage make him a gem in the sunhght ; 
a few inches of ghstening, indescent green, a white 
throat and collar, and a broad band of bnght chestnut 
across his breast. The female lacks ths rnddy tint, but 
m its place has two bais of beautiful green spots. The 
kingfisher’s wings are lis chef glory, green like his 
back, and when they are spread im fhght, a hundred 
round spots of white flash out, as if lus last dive had 
strewn lis wings with a myriad flecks of foam. Has 
habits differ considerably from those of our fannhar 
Belted Kingfisher, as when on the Jookout for fish, 
ystead of selecting an overhanging branch, he usually 
prefers a boulder in mid-stream, or a flat sand-bar. In 
the eddies behind such places small fishes collected in 
numbers, and the little mc tin pescaror, as the Memi- 
eans call him, seldom went hungry. 

A pair ahghted one day on a sand-bar among the 
sandpipers, waddled awkwardly to the edge, and peered 
intently into the water, their absurd tails perpetually 
jerking up and down. Snddenly, perceiving the object 
of his desire, one of them described a half-cirele in the 
ain and diopped with unerring aim upon a fish or polly- 
wog. The sandpipers ceased their probing for a mo- 
ment to consider the strange manceuvres of this httle 
companion of theirs. As I shall mention later, when 
water was scarce this sturdy little fellow was in no wise 
chscomfited. 
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The devoted pair, whose fishing-ground was about 
our pool, guarded their preserve carefully, and when 
a third individnal appeared he was hustled nnceremo- 
niously off, and hunted out of sight. A ghmpse of an 
episode in the hfe of this par of tiny kingfishers was 
given to me early one morning, when | was lazily 
swimming across the pool. A gieat clickmg and dart- 
ing ahewe of these bids ne my attention to them, 
and I perceived that an unwelcome third kingfisher 
had appeared, a female, judging from her parte Sere 
breast. This was no ordinary intruder, and the most 
vicions attacks upon her by the other female failed 
to drive her away. I had noticed before that when 
the intruder chanced to bea male bird, the male of the 
mated pair figured most promimently in the process of 
eviction. 

Now the females flew at each other, clinched and 
fell to the sand, stmking savagely with then long, 
pointed beaks. Having gained a firm foothold, ] was 
able to watch every detail in this tragie scene. From 
the very first attack, the stranger seemed to have the 
best of it, and soon her superiority in strength was 
very apparent. Our little mated bird grew weaker 
until she appeared hardly able to stand upright. I 
began advancing through the water, intending to take 
a hand in vanquishing this stranger Amazon, when 
the male, who had been hoveriag and chcking excitedly 
near by, dashed to the unequal combatants and took 
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a tardy part. According to the “ inexorable law” of 
Nature (or mote correctly that of some scientists), the 
male kingfisher should accept the stronger bird and 
relinquish his vanquished mate. But deep in these 
barrancas may not a bird do as he chooses? Before 
T could inteifere, he had driven the strange female 
into the air. Around and round they went, close to the 
surface of the water, their white-spotted wings flashing 
by, angry clicks filling the air. At last they disap- 
peared, and not for three or four minutes did the val- 
iant little bird return. His mate was unharmed, and 
together they flew away, and in two days they began 
a nest in a bank of clay some distance upstream. 

The method of starting this tunnel was peculiar. 
The birds took turns in flying at the bank, and, bal- 
ancing on fluttering wings, they made dart after dart 
at its surface, each stroke flicking off a small chip of 
clay from one particular spot. Next day, the hole had 
been bored to a depth of several inches, so that a firm 
foothold was afforded, and the laborious fluttering was 
no longer necessary. This same pair of kingfishers 
spent some of their nights in another hole — perhaps 
an old nest — near camp. 

A third bird-voice rang out in the early mornings, 
nnmusical and most penetrating — the call-note of the 
Elegant Woodpecker. Except for a circle of black 
feathers about the eyes, and the golden instead of red 
hue of the nape of the neck, le would readily pass for 
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a Red-bellied Woodpecker, the common bird of our 
South Atlantic States. These birds remain paired all 
through the winter, and are forever calling to each other, 


ELEGANT WOODPECKER 


their loud cries rmging ont sharp above all other sounds. 
This habit, together with their conspicuous black and 
white backs and scarlet caps, makes theny prominent 
figures in the avifauna of this part of Mexico. They 
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had no fear of hawks, bnt would attack a Black Hawk 
with as little hesitation as if he were a vulture. Not 
once did the Elegant Woodpecker favour us with tattoo 
on resonant wood. Does he mate for life and thus 
make less use of the methods of invitation and challenge 
so common among all his consins ? 

We were surpuised at the number of trees which bad 
lost their leaves, fully one third presenting as bare an 
appearance as the deciduons trees at this tune of year 
at home. One compensation was the flowering of many 
of these. Before a leaf-bud has unfolded, magnohia- 
hke, a hundied beautifnl blossoms, burst forth every 
day, the first ones withering and falling, but new ones 
giving the trees a continuous appearance of freshness. 
The most common of these was the Cotton Tree (Lom- 
baa palmeri), which the Memeans call clavellina, a 
tree of good size, whose oblong flower-buds burst 
open, revealing a radiating tassel of long silky-white 
stamens, five or six inches in Jength The petals then 
curve back ont of sight, giving the tree the appear- 
ance of a great mass of delicate, silky floss. These 
trees love to grow on the very brink of the barrancas, 
their branches reaching far out ove: the sheer cliffs. 
The bark peels off in long, fluttermg, 1ed streamers, 
thin and transparent, and the rustling of these in the 
slightest breath of air 1s a very characteristic sound 
of the country 

The flowers were fragrant and attracted hosts of 
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small inseets; these in turn drew the birds, so that the 
fringe of cluvillinas above the camp was a favourite 
place for many species. As early as six o'clock the 
blossoms of these trees, because of their lofty position, 
flashed back the first rays of the rising sun, while we 
below were in shadow until two hours later. A Louis- 
iaua or Western Tanager used to perch ligh up among 
the flowers each morning, and pour forth a harsh, un- 
musical trill with as earnest a manner as if he thought 
the world was listening, charmed by the grating sounds. 
What a contrast to the musician of an hour before, — 
the Canyon Wren, — garbed in mottled hues of dark 
brown, singing its incomparable strain, is this tanager, 
brilliantly feathered in red, yellow, and black, but utter- 
ing jarring discords. The law of compensation 1s indeed 
a just one. 

Orioles soon made their appearance, a flock of them, 
somewhat like our Baltimores, but larger and with jet 
black wings and tail—the Wagler Onole. The gandy 
costume of orange and black is not acqwred until the 
third year, and during: the first two seasons, the imma- 
ture birds have to be satisfied with more sombre tints 
of light yellow and green. These birds, too, have re- 
nounced song for their coat of many colours, and can 
only rattle harshly. Their alarm-note 1s hard and metal- 
he, like that of a nuthatch. 

The tanageis and orioles clamber over and around 
the stamen-blossoms, sometimes hanging by their feet 
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FORK-TAILED HUMMINGBIRD 


as a chickadee clings to a twig. The white blossoms, 
the birds, — red, orange, black, and yellow, — and the 
blue sky beyond, formed a most beautiful sight, which, 
from our darkened point of view below, showed to the 
best advantage. | 

One more bird must be added to the hst of those 
which appeared more especially in the early morning 
—the Fork-tailed or Golden-backed Hummingbirds. 
The acacias growing thickly about our camp were 
covered with masses of sweet-scented pea-blossoms, and 
here scores of these hummingbirds delighted to find 
their food, shooting back and forth or perching for 
an instant to arrange some microscopic plume. This 
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particular species of chuparosa is alt of an imidescent 
green, save the head, which is capped with shimmering 
gold. Oceasionally two would meet, hum and poise 
before each other for a fraction of tune, their deeply 
forked tails scissoring open and shut, then launch them- 
selves fiercely at each other and fight out their little 
quarrel within a foot of us as we sat at breakfast. 


A GOSHAWK NEAR CAMP 


CHAPTER VII 


NATURE NEAR CAMP 


as SALE exigencies of camp hfe required the 
( SBR thinning out of the small acacias and 
TES: other piisheut in the immediate neighbour- 
aS Ne hood of the tents, and this bare patch of 
eround, far fiom being barren of interest, provided 
enteitainment for homs at a time. The clearing of the 
ground at once attracted the leaf-cuttmg ants, which 
swarmed to the open place in mynads. We were thor- 
oughly alarmed at first, visions of beg compelled to 
move our outfit out to the water-encireled sand-bars 
being far from pleasing. But as it proved, the ants 
gave us not a moment of discomfort, for, by a httle 
judicious placing of orange-peels and biscuit-crumbs 
in a sharply defined space, we were able to convey the 
idea to these hordes of insects that the daily falling of 
“manna” was restricted to that particular spot. 

These ants were most interesting little creatures. 
The entrances to their homes were many yards away, 
and yet all day long, two unbroken lines of ants con- 
nected these holes with the new food supply; one hne 
hurryiug empty-jawed to the scene of activity, while 
those in the othe file were retumning heavily laden 
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with orange-peel o1 some lit of food. During the first 
few days the majority of the ants transported ionghly 
circular pieces of leaves, but news soon spread of the 
more precious treasnres, and only a day or two was 
needed for a well-marked path to be worn in the direc- 
tion of each nest. There were two very distinct classes 
or “persons”? among the ants, each hard and thorny- 
armoured. The workers, o1 those which carried the 
burdens, were small, the lig-jawed soldiers being much 
larger. The latter loafed along, one to every twenty or 
so of the smaller kind, domg nothing in particular ex- 
cept oceasionally brandishing their formidable mand- 
ibles. In one place an ant-trail led over an arching 
branch which lay upon the ground. The removal of 
this caused the greatest consternation. Bindens were 
dropped, soldiers collected rapidly at the broken ends 
of the trail and advanced slowly, waving their pincer- 
hke weapons as they went. In three minutes the fore- 
most members of each division met, twiddled antenne, 
and the line of travel was once more open. The work- 
ers hastened back, searched for their discarded loads, 
and hurned along as before. I noticed that for ten or 
fifteen minutes the soldiers were more numerous at the 
point of the accident than elsewhere. 

Some of the diminutive workers carried compar- 
atively immense burdens, a piece of orange-pith three 
or four times as large as the entire body. Occasion- 
ally one would come along staggering under a tall, 
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wide-topped scrap of blue or white paper, taken from 
some food wrappmg, and looking absurdly hke a little 
banner or standard. 

These pnckly-skinned ants were seldom eaten by 
birds, but, as the heat increased toward midday, when 
flies and wasps appeared, birds qmckly gathered. The 
tiny Western Gnatcatchers were ever twanging their 
httle vocal cords, and they were peihaps the most 
numerous small birds hereabouts, but wp on the higher 
ground along the burranca top, Audubon Warblers 
excelled in numbers. Associating with the gnatcatchers, 
though not so numerons, were Yellow-bellied Vireos — 
a new acquaintance. They have the habits of fly- 
catching warblers rather than of vireos, and they were 
constantly about the camp, shapping up tiny flies and 
gnats, and utte1ing then sharp clat/ chit! The colou- 
ing of these birds is rather characterless, beme yellow- 
ish green above and greenish yellow below, but they 
are bright, vivacious little creatures. 

Occasionally in the mornings, numbers of tiny gray- 
ish warblers came slowly down the walls of the bar- 
ranca, feeding as they descended, talking short flights, 
and keeping close to the ground among the dense 
underbrush. These birds lingered at the camp for a 
time, and then, with soft, low chirps all passed on to 
the water, where they ahghted on the sand and drank. 
Then, as if at some silent signal, all flew np and re- 
turned quickly, still keeping close to the ground, zig- 
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zageing their way upward ina long line, hke tiny gray 
mice. They remind one somewhat of Nashville Warb- 
lers, and indeed they area closely related species — the 
Virginia or Rocky Mountain Warbler. The second 
common name indicates its summer home, and here in 
the mountains of Mexico, it 1s said to be near its south- 
ern limit of migration. Yet it was a very common 
bird. There was much variation in the amount of 
yellow on the under parts, some birds showing much 
more than others. 

In this Barranca Atenquiqui we soon made the ac- 
quaintance of the Derby Flycatcher — one of the most 
characteristic and at the same time one of the noisiest 
birds of Mexico, screaming and ecalhng all throngh the 
day. It was winter, and insects, while fairly abundant, 
were apparently too scarce to provide the flycatchers 
with their usual diet, and we found them feeding freely 
on berries and _ seeds. 
These Derbies added 
much to the colour and 
life of the barranca, often 
flying past on ther way 
up or down stream. They 
are large and power- 
ful birds, more than ten 
inches 1n length and strik- 
ingly marked. The throat : 
is white, while the rest of Lidate pevoneeene 
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the under parts is biight sulphm yellow; the back 
is brownish, and the large head is marked with black 
and white, with a crown of bright yellow and orange. 
At this place we had no opportumty of studying them 
at close range, but I mention the bird because of a 
peculiar habit which one individual displayed, namely, 
the art of fishing. This particula. Derby was the only 
one of its species which frequented our camp, and here 
the solitary Inrd spent much of each moining, unmo- 
lested by the kingfishers, and all but equalling them 
in their own trade. Like the kingfishers, the Derby 
perched upon a rock and watched the eddies, and then 
dived with all his might two or three times in succes- 
sion, each time securing a small fish, or sometimes a 
tadpole. It seemed impossible for him to immerse him- 
self more than three consecutive times. fo1 his plumage 
became water-soaked, and he then flew heavily to a 
sun-lit branch to spread himself to the sun. After dry- 
ing he was at it again. It would be interesting to know 
if, when a bird of such unusual habits mates and raises 
a biood of young, this knowledge would 1m any way 
be imparted to its offspring. 

Everywhere in the cliffs above us were caves, some 
large, and many small, and toward evening, or in fact 
at any time, by careful watching, the tenants of these 
rocky shelters might be detected. Immediately about 
camp four or five species of lizards were common, all 
small — from two to six inches in length. These ltz- 
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ards lived among the crevices of the rocks some distance 
away from the water, and their whole time seemed to 
be spent in creeping stealthily to where they might he 
in the open upon the hot sand, and in rushing helter- 
skelter back to their holes, at the slightest hint of dan- 
get. They were victims of an inordinate curiosity, 
and whenever we were quiet for ten minutes or longer, 
a sly glance behind would reveal a score of bright little 
eyes watching onr every motion. Start up suddenly, 
and the tumult was laughable. Rustling and senirymg 
the little brown forms would go, only to creep back 
again when all was quiet. Sometimes we cornered one 
near the water, but he would never plunge in. Rather 
than wet himself he would take the greatest risks of 
slipping through our fingers. It was amusing to see 
them, when running, gradually assume an upiight posi- 
tion and a bipedal locomotion as their speed acceler- 
ated. The gieater the momentum the less nse were their 
fore legs. When they weie moving most iapidly on 
their hind legs alone, even the tail trailed straight out 
behind, giving no support whatever. 

Once or twice, as we came along the Colima trail, we 
had noticed the black forms of huge Iguanas, as they 
dived into their holes under the banks of earth by the 
roadside. But here we found them at home, looking 
hke pieces of decayed wood among the rocky caves. 
A large species of green hzaid was very rare, and only 
twice did we catch sight of his two feet or more of 
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body and tal lying, like a gigantic emerald, out- 
stretched upon a stone. But the Iguanas (Ctenosaura 
acanthura) are common, from small ones a foot long to 
gieat fellows forty-five to fifty inchesin length. Their 
scales are of a dark hue and mottled, especially over 
the back and neck, with flesh-colour. Along the neck 
and the back is a ridge of tooth-lke spines which gives 
the creature an exceedingly fierce appearance. The 
habits of the Ignanas are most interesting , they appear 
to be strictly dinrnal, and the hotter the sun the more 
they enjoy basking in it. Not until the cool of early 
morning had passed did they appear, crawling slowly 
out of their gloomy caverns to the Inghest point of 
rock near by, and, holding themselves as high as their 
short legs would permit, they looked carefully around 
in all directions. It takes little imagination to magnify 
the stone upon which an Iguana is resting into a huge 
boulder, and the lizard to a measure of feet instead 
of as many inches, — and the world has shpped back 
two, four, six milhons of years, and the Ceratosaurus 
of the Jurassic Age is before us. 

The Iguana is apparently soon satisfied that every- 
thing is as it was the day before, and it slowly settles 
down, sprawhng flat upon the stone, of which, to all 
intents and purposes, it becomes a part. The keenest 
eye fails to differentiate rock and lizard, so exactly 
does the mottling of the creature’s scales harmonize 
with the weathered and lichened surface of the stone. 
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But nothing ever escapes the gaze of the black spirits 
of the barranca, and soon a vulture swoops close, 
craning its neck and leermg at the lizard to see if 


IGUANA 


perchance its ally, Death, has not passed here and 
provided a repast. In an instant the lizard is up full 
height, and with month wide open it sways from side 
to side, then throws its head up and down, snapping 
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at the upward flme. A most remarkable performance 
it is and well calculated to impress an enemy with the 
formidable character of the creature In reality the 
Iguana 1s singnlarly defenceless, and these terrifying 
actions are pure “bluff.” The upeurved pinions of 
the vultme swing outward, and the bird floats evenly 
across the abyss to the opposite chff. The Jguana 
seems to 1eahze the harmless nature of the bird of 
cainon since, at the approach of a hawk, the reptile 
turns and sciambles, with all speed, headlong into its 
hole. 

When the mdday heat had driven most creatures 
to shade or hole, the Iguanas slept peacefully on the 
heated rocks. They feed on almost any kind of veg- 
etable food, — roots, bark, or leaves. We found the 
flesh of these creatures delicious. “ Dios mio! Esta es 
eeneno !” exclaimed our Mexican when we bronght im 
a large Ignana and asked that it be cooked for supper. 
We explained that it was not poison, and mm fact we 
found it sweet and delicate, the meat being as tender 
and white as chicken, and very similar in taste to frogs’ 
legs After that the Iguana appeared asa regular item 
on our bill of fare. These great lizards ae said to 
erow to a length of six feet, but all which we saw 
were nnder five. Their eggs are long and yellow:sh 
white m colour. They lay abont fifty durmg the early 
spring. 

Immediately opposite onr camp was a large, nregn- 
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lar-mouthed cave, high up on the face of the cliff, 
which we discovered was tenanted by a remarkable 
assemblage of living creatures, putting to shame even 
the mythical ‘happy families” of the praime-dog 
burrows of our Western States. Each morning a pair 
of Mexican Canyon Wrens flew out of this cave, and, 
after drinking at the stream below, they returned to 


THE BARRANCA CAVE 
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the entrance and sang their silvery song over and over 
again. Later in the day three or fom large Iguanas 
crawled lazly out npon the rocks and basked for hours 
in the sunshine, or scrambled along the narrow ledges 
of stone, foraging among the low vegetation. Long 
before the sun’s rays hecame tempered by the breezes 
of the late afternoon the great lizards had disappeaied 
and the next actois upon the httle stage were two 
small Horned Owls. These were the most difficult of 
all to observe, as they shpped out at dusk, their dark 
mottled plumage meltmg almost instantly into the 
dimness as they launched out and flew with silent 
wing-beats upstream. We never discovered when they 
returned. 

The most unexpected sight ocenrred a little after the 
flight of the owls. In the semi-darkness of the cave, 
a confused mmeling of shadowy forms was seen, walk- 
mg about or reaching up with tiny hands— hke a 
crowd of little gnomes, up fora rest from their labours 
in the great underground smelting-room of the volean. 
Soon they crowded near one side and in single file crept 
along the ledge trail which led to the ahnost 1mpene- 
trable jungle opposite our camp—ten Mexican Rac- 
coons which made this cave their home. 

Once in broad daylight we made our way to the op- 
posite summit, and clambered down, lowering ourselves 
with saphngs and banging vines until we weie at the 
entrance itself. The only explanation of the apparent 
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friendly commingling of these 1eptiles, birds, and 
mammals seemed to be that the vave extended far in- 
ward, not in one large cavity or room but dividing and 
subdividing into galleries and tunnels, far too small 
for us to ciaw] into, but in whose innermost recesses 
the httle wrens probably found safety. The owls per- 
haps perched high np on the walls, and the Iguanas 
and Raccoons disposed themselves afte: a mannei best 
known to them. There 1s no 1eason to suppose that 
any of these creatures were actually befriended, or 
even tolerated by the others, but the exigencies of 
cave life had ceitainly biought togethe stiange com- 
panions. Somehow, aided by their diversity of habits, 
they inanaged to avoid each other. 

The unfortunate end of the piscatory Derby Fly- 
catcher came about in this way Some of the Raccoons 
usually made thew way directly to the water, and 
drank and splashed about in the daikness. One even- 
ing it happened that the Derby was fishing from 
a sand-bar on the opposite bank. One of the coons 
must have stealthily made his way through the under- 
brush to within a short distance of the preoccupied 
flycatcher. Suddenly we heard a loud instle and the 
poor bird gave utterance to the most yiercing sereains, 
which echoed and reechoed from ehff to chff. The be- 
drageled feathers of the bird doubtless rendered it an 
easy prey. An instant more and a dead silence settled 
over all. Next morning we found a jile of yellow 
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feathers, and the telltale bear-hke footprints of the 
animal. The Raccoon returned the following mght, 
bnt the bird, which he found ready slam, was tied to 
the pedal of a steel trap, and by the law of fate we 
enjoyed a delicious stew, made from the fattest of 
coons. The Derby was avenged. 

Filtermg through the punfying pumice, a sweet, 
cold spring gushed out at the base of the cave cliff 
opposite, and, in deepening a water-hole, | made an 
interesting discovery under a stone — a good-sized 
crab, abuut the size of the Spint Crabs which are so 
abundant along the southern Atlantic coast. I was as 
surprised as if an anemone had drawn in its tentacles 
before me in this fresh water. Land Crabs aie old 
frends of ours, but a typical aquatic crab, hving in 
this httle stream, nearly fonr thousand feet above the 
sea, seemed most astonishmg. My momentary surprise 
was the crab’s gain, and without warning it sidled 
away into deep water, avoiding every effort at capture. 
But one other was ever seen, and that too escaped me.’ 

Toward the end of our stay of a little over a week, 
insects became more abundant, especially butterflies ; 
yellow ones of four sizes, from minute little dabs of 
sulphur, fluttering over the blossoms, to great golden 


1 [ have later learned that the genus Pseudothelphusa, to which this 
crab belonged, contains over forty species, all hying in fresh water, wlich 
range over the West Indies, and from the locality in which we were 
camping, south to Pern and Brazil 
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fellows, more than four inches across the wings, which 
flapped slowly just ont of reach. The damty Heli 
conias were quite common, and very different from any 
family of butterflies which we have in the North 
Then wings ae long, narrow oblongs in shape, a vel- 
vety black ground colom, splashed and dotted with 
bright yellow. When in the net, more conspicuous 
msects can hardly be imagined; but, although they 
move slowly, like soaring birds, being protected by 
nauseous juices of thei bodies, yet, in the woods, they 
blend in a remarkable way with thei environment. 
They seldom come out mto the open, or gather at the 
sand-pools, but keep in the thick underbrush, thread- 
ing the tangles of vines and fronds, floating and diift- 
ing’, though not a breath of air stirs the leaves Here 
where the darkness of the dense shadows is pierced by 
narrow shafts of yellow sunlight, the beauty of the 
Heliconias dissolves, their contrasted colours merging 
into a cloak of invisibility. Three or fonr of these 
butterflies upon a single leaf are not noticeable until 
they take to flight. 

Wasps and hornets now appeared and, in many 
cases, began to build their nests. Picking up a stone 
from near the water, oue day, I alarmed a brown 
spider, which rushed out. Instantly a metallic green 
wasp, less than an inch in length, darted down and 
the two struggled fiercely together. The contest was 
short and the spider’s legs hung paralyzed and helpless. 
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The wasp tirst flew five or six feet into the air, circled 
around once or twice, then returned, and dragged its 
prey (which was larger than itself) laboriously to the 
top of a rock, tumbling headlong down the opposite 
steep slope into the water. A very foolish wasp, quoth 
I, but wait: we know not what to expect of these 
tropical creatures. Waithont an instant’s hesitation, 
as if it were an every-day habit or instinct, the wasp 
stretched out its four front legs upon the surface of 
the water, grasped the floating spider with its two hind 
legs, and, spreading its wings, buzzed merrily upstream 
over the ripples! The insect could not possibly have 
flown with this heavy burden. But the end was yet to 
conie 

The wasp evidently wished to :each a laige boulder, 
some two feet fiom shore, past which the water swirled 
rapidly. After several ineffectual attempts to tow its 
burden across, it clambered along a rock on the shore, 
dragging the spider just clear of the surface until it 
reached a spot where the water ran with less force. 
Here it again launched out, keeping close to shore. 
This time it reached a point which was a foot o1 two 
upstream above the boulder. Then the wasp turned 
abruptly outward, redoubled its efforts, and instantly 
was tumbled and rocked abont in the midst of the rip- 
ples — which, to it, were waves of no mean size. It 
was carried swiftly downstieam, but, by aiming toward 
the rock and workimg its wing's frantically so that they 
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were merely a dim haze, it was successful in reaching 
and 1emaming in the eddy below the boulder, — stall 
water, — across which it easily ferried its burden. 
Landing on the moist earth which had accumulated 
there, it disappeared with the spider into a hole which 
it had doubtless previously excavated. 

The fact of the little wasp using the water as a 
medium upon which to propel its burden was marvel- 
lous enough, but the quick succession of complex events, 
met with so much seeming intelligence and with snch 
apparent resource of expedient and such dispatch, left 
us astomshed beyond expression. Whether blind 
instinct, or chain of coincidences, or expression of any 
higher mental phase, prompted the actious of the wasp, 
I wil not attempt to say, but, to the observer able to 
overlook the whole scene of operations and to see at a 
glance all the attending causes and effects, the apparent 
philosophy in the actions of the insect is startling. If 
my companions had not seen the whole affair I should 
hesitate to recoid it in print. 

Every day about noon, an old, old man drove several 
foiloin cows down the trail and up past our camp, for 
a drink and an hour’s feed of fresh green grass. A 
ragged shirt, a breech-clout, and a pair of dilapidated 
sandals formed the whole of his outfit. He knew not 
a word of Spanish, but jabbered cheerfully away to us 
in some strange Indian tongue, -— Aztec, we pleased 
ourselves by calhng it,—as if we understood every 
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word. When he learned that we were afraid to have 
his half-wild cattle roaming at will about our provision 
tent, he took great paims, by means of handfuls of 
gravel and a toment of “‘ Aztec” expletives, to banish 
them to the opposite side of the stream. His greeting 
was always “ Ping-pong racket!” This may seem 
absurdly trivial and irrelevant, yet these syllables 
exactly represent his utterance. ‘“Ping-pong 1acket!” 
I shouted to him as he appeared with his wild charges 
“Ping-pong racket!” he answered joyfully, and patted 
me on the back with an outburst of incoherent gut- 
turals, doubtless expiessmg his pleasure at my 1eady 
giasp of lis mother tongue ! 

He showed us where the purest and coldest spring 
was to be found, for which we were extremely grateful. 
A bowl of frijoles. drew expressions of extravagant 
delight from him But he seemed most pleased if only 
we would talk to him, although the words could con- 
vey nota particle of meaning. I would converse for 
a while in my choicest German, then harangue him with 
all the Latin I could reeall and perhaps end with an 
/Esop’s Fable, or part of the multipheation table. 
Whether I giavely informed him that Artemia salina 
conld be converted into Artemia muhlenhkausu by 
adding fresh water and stirring, or whether I chanted 
the troubles of Auneas, the venerable “ Aztec” courte- 
ously listened with the greatest interest ! 

His final greeting was tremulous and sincere, and, as 
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we repeated the phrase which sounded so mdiculous to 
our ears, we felt a strong pity for this poor ignorant 
man, whose speech was that of long-gone centunes. 
And yet he had no need of our sympathy. Day after 
day for years (so we gathered from his sign language) 
he had driven his cattle back and forth from some tiny 
village miles away. He was faithful in this and his 
happiness was full. It was overflowing when, at part- 
ing, we gave hin some httle trinkets and our spare 
change. 


HELICONIA BUTTERFLIES 


CHAPTER IX 
NESR THE TWIN VOLCANOS 


NE day we reluctantly broke camp and 
packed over the trail, with mules and 
horses as before. Mile after mile we went, 
now galloping across a level plain, now 
plunging deep down into a tropical barranca. At ngh 
noon we reached onr objective point — the great 
Barranca Vueltran, and across its wide chasm the fire 
volcano loomed near and grand. But Vueltran proved 
narrow at the bottom, with most precipitous sides — 
not a good place to walk and watch for animals and 
birds, so after a lanch of chicken and eggs, to obtain 
which we searched for the eggs and killed the chicken, 


we remounted and turned back upon the trail. 

The sun sank lower and lower, the mght loomed 
black ahead of us, but we rode on and on into a wild 
and unknown eountry, overlooked abways by the two 
voleanos of snow and fire. And still we found no place 
suitable for camping. We were lost, and found our 
path by hardest search, with only the pale moonhght 
to guide us. Mexicans — some of whom appeared too 
much interested in our Inggage — passed us with drawl 
ing “Buenas noches, Sefores.” Weird forms senrried 
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from our path; girths broke and weary mules insisted 
on lying down and iolling upon thei loads. 

At last, exhausted and disappointed at not finding 
a good water camp, we called a halt and dismounted. 
The packs were slipped and the Meaican cowboy and 
his animals left us. We appeased our hunger with 
pan dulce and sardines, and, placing our trunks and 
bags in a cicle, we threw the tent over them and lay 
down on the ground to sleep soundly until the sun- 
light woke us and brought to consciousness the strange 
dénouement of our day’s journey. 

We found onrselves in a beautiful and nnnamed 
barranca, and, lucky indeed! with an ample stream but 
a few yards away, while the changed character of the 
vegetation showed that a more tropica) climate reigned 
here than in Atenquiqui. Our first undertaking after 
breakfast was to find a good camping-place, and this 
offered itself near at hand We knew nothing of the 
character of our nearest neighhours, so a little shelf of 
earth, against a steep cliff, fronted by an impenetrable 
tangle of thorn-bush and cactns, seemed an ideal loca- 
tion. On this ledge we pitched our tents, utihzing two 
open spaces below the ledge for kitchen and dining- 
room. Crusoe on his desert island was hardly more 
isolated than we in onr snug retreat. After we had 
closed the only doorway with mesquite and eactus, no 
one could penetrate to our camp, save by enduring 
a terrible punishment from the frightful array of 
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thorns and sptnes. Our blindly selected camping-place 
was at the junction of an arroyo — or dry river-bed 


OUR FORTIFIED CAMP 


—with the clear barranca stream, and, as it proved, 
we could not have chosen a more convenient and 
auspicions spot. 

One morning two hittle Mexican children, passing at 
a distance, spied our tents and approached, thei eyes 
wide with curiosity. We had just fimshed breakfast, 
and had an abundance left over. Seforita’s kind heart 
took pity on them and she invited them to eat all they 
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wanted. The poor little half-starved cieatures 1ushed 
at the food and ate and ate nntil I hardly thought that 
they would survive their meal. Before they had finished, 
a surly-looking Mexican rode up, fairly bristhng with 
revolvers and knives. We recogmzed him as fulfilling 
the description of the “bad man ”’ of this district, the 
leader of a gang of bandits. He may have been a haad- 
ened desperado, but Seforita@’s kindness to his chil- 
dren, for such they proved to be, won his heart, and 
our cereal “cast upon the waters” was returned to 
us abundantly; for he helped us in finding certain 
animals and birds of which we were in search, and in 
a hundred ways thereafter firmly fixed om opinion that 
a Mexican bandit, when his good will is won, 1s a highly 
desirable person to have about camp. 


FOUR LONG-TAILED BEAUTIES 


In the morning we were wakened by the screams of 
macaws. When the notes first 1eached my ear, I knew 
that I had heard them before, but where I could not 
think, and not until I rnshed ont and saw the birds 
cid I connect the sound with the cin of a pairot-honse 
in a zoological paik. There the harsh screams rend 
one’s ears, but here, between the walls of the mighty 
gorge, it is an entirely different utterance. From high 
overhead the guttural tones come softened, and our 
eyes following, we see a pair — always a pair — of 
the great birds, with their long, sweeping tails and 
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quickly vibrating wings, passing steadily across the sky. 
While thus silhouetted against the light, they seemed 
black, but when they reached a background of rock 
or trees their colours flashed out —beautifnl lying 
greens with lesser tints of brown and golden olive. 
They were Military Macaws, and they always flew thns 
closely together, morning and evening, from roost to 
feeding-ground and back. The number of kinds of 
birds which remained closely associated in pairs all dur- 
ing the winter was remarkable, and perhaps indicated 
that many more species of Mexican birds mate for life 
than 1s the case with the birds of onr Northland. 

Before we left the Noith we said to each other, “ Of 
course we shall see wild parrots,” and here were the 
first of these birds, in the form of these macaws. Bnt 
we were not in the least prepared for the sight. When 
all one’s hfe one has associated such creatures as pai- 
rots with cages and seed-cups, no matter how prepared 
in mind one may be to see them free in then native 
haunts, yet when the actnal first experience comes, it 
is always with a most delhghtful thmll to the senses. 
Parrots then were not evolved, hatched, and reared on 
“T” perches with a cracker in their beaks , but existed 
after all in as wild and speechless a state as other 
birds ! 

The macaws were not the only birds of beantiful 
plumage and long tals Occasionally a tumuitnons 
flock of Long-tailed Crested Blue Jays, or Magpie 
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any member of ther family. Quietly hidden under 
thick brush, I often looked forward to an interesting 
hour’s watching of the wild life, when the sharp eyes 
of one of these inquisitive birds would spy me out and 
put an end to all need of concealment m that vicinity. 
He would shriek and cry his loudest, alarming the 
most confiding species, and making every bird within 
a quarter of a nnle uneasy and suspicions. Some of 
these jays have white throats, ontlned by a band of 
blue, while in others the whole thioat and front of the 
neck is black. Perfect giadations existed between 
these two extremes, the difference bemg due solely to 
age, The jays seemed to feed on anything — nuts, 
seeds, berries, insects, and even small birds, which, 
appaiently paralyzed with fear at the shrieks of the 
blue maianders, were an easy prey. 

A very different bird 1s the Rufous Cuckoo, which 1s 
to our enckvo as the Long-tailed Crested Jay is to our 
Blue Jay —an extreme development fostered by this 
lifeful tropical countiy. No loud-voiced rascal was 
this cuckoo, but a slender shadow of a bird, which 
slipped so easily through the thickest coverts that the 
eye was continually losing him. At times but a distant 
glimpse might be had, and again a pair of the birds 
would sit quietly within five or six feet, moving in 
their peeuliai flowing manner from bianch to branch. 
They are exquisite in ther plumage, which is downy, 
hke fine silk —a rich brown rufous from head to tail, 
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while beneath, the ruddy hue melts insensibly into pink 
and pearl-gray. The cuckoo had the badge of Ins 
family in the quadruple giadation of the tail feathers, 
each one tipped with black and white. The tal ex- 
presses every emotion of the bird, now closing to a hne 
and following the cieepings of its owner; now spread- 
ing to a parti-culonred fan, as he hovers before a leaf 
and snatches an insect; now raised high over his back, 
as he stops for a watchfn] glance at us. We never 
tired of watching these heautiful birds, so qmet, so 
gentle of movement, and so soft in colour. When 
quietly feeding they occasionally utter a soft mer, and 
when suddenly alarmed, as at the tumult of the jays, 
alond chirp, hke the alanm-note of the robin, escapes 
them. 

Those strange unlike cousins of the cuckoos — the 
Roadrunners -—~ never descended into our green bar- 
raned, but m the straggling mesquite near the top of 
the chffs, their shm forms, mottled and coloured with 
an indesenbable pattern of grays and browns, were not 
uncommon. What mighty steel springs must be in 
their slender legs! always crouching, as a runnei stait- 
ing to sprint, and they are indeed runners and leapers 
of the highest rank. One sailed into view one morning 
from over a boulder, changed locomotion from wings 
to feet, withont an instant’s hesitation, and leaped 
eight feet straight upward to another boulder, where 
he squatted and watched us, his crest nervonsly rising 
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and falling. Now he spied a lizaid below him, shpped 
off the stone, and dropped hke a plummet upon the 
reptile. One stroke of the bill killed his prey and then 
the bird stood upon it, with his tail raised so Ingh 
that 1t pomted forward, like that of a wren. The Road- 
runner loves the desert with its hot sand, its dusty 
eactus-pads, and its dry mesquite. No water trickles 
there, no leaves rustle, no birds sing amid the solitude; 
and the Roadiunne: too is dumb, venting his feehngs 
only in an occasional loud castanet clatter of Ins mand- 
ibles — like the breaking of dry sticks. 

The feet of the Long-tailed Jays, with the usual 
three toes in fiont and one behind, seemed perfectly 
adapted fo1 perching ; but when we observed the ma- 
eaws climbing about the bianches of trees, we thought 
how admirably the condition of two toes in front and 
two beliind was adapted for climbmg, bnt here was 
the euckoo as much at home in the trees as the Jays, 
and the Roadrunner, also with equally divided toes, 
doing everything, running, leaping, echmbing, and 
perchmg, so we withdiew om theories of ‘ best 
adaptations” in confusion If only Nature would 
make her whys and wherefores more plam ! 


PARROTS AND FLYCAICHERS 


Before we had been in camp two days, a flock of 
small parrakeets—the Red-and-blue-headed— dashed 
past the tents and alighted near by. These little 
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fellows have an individuality which is uresistible. 
They are the most sociable little creatures, calling 
londly to each other when on the wing, and keeping 
up a continuous low chuckhng and chattering when 
perched. One would climb, foot over foot, to a large 
frit, take several bites and 1eturn to Ims mate, close 
to whom he would snuggle and offer his head for an 
affectionate nibble. The favonite fiuit of these birds 
was very sticky and juicy, and the little creatures were 
almost always in a disgracefully soiled condition, — 
their bills and heads encrusted with the gummy liqiud. 
These httle parrakeets were not shy, but very watch- 
ful, and, when frightened, they always flew to a curious 
tree which, though bare of leaves, was sparsely covered 
with an odd-looking, long and four-sided fruit of a 
green colonr. Under such circumstances they alighted 
all together, and, unlike their usual enstom of perching 
in pans, they scattered all over the tiee, stood very 
upright, and remained motionless. From a distance of 
fifty feet it was mmpossible to distingmsh parrakeet from 
frnit, so close was the resemblance. A hawk dashed 
down once and carried away a bird, but the others 
remained us still as if they were inanimate fruit. This 
silent trust in the protective resemblance of the green 
frit was most remaikable, when we remembered the 
frantic shrieks which these birds always set up at the 
approach of danger, when they happened to be canght 
away from one of these Parrot-fruit trees These latter 
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PARROT-FRUIT TREE 


have no common name; botanists know it as Pileus 
conicd. 

Several times during our stay we saw a beautiful 
sunset flight of Finsch Amazon Parrots. A floek of 
two hundred or more, massed together as closely as 
possible, appeared high in air, alternately soaring and 
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fluttering. Then the entire flock swung earthward in 
a magnificent loop, from wall to wall of the barranca, 
the delicate lavender edgings of the feathers showing 
plainly as they swept past with a loud whirr of wings, 
each little foot clinched tightly close to the tail-feath- 


PARROT FOOD 


ers. Upward they went again, swinging together with 
a grace and unison, of which one never gets a hint 
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from caged specimens. All the tine the macaws floated 
past high in air toward the west —two and two — as 
alike as a single bird and its shadow. 

Evening afte: evening we were mystified by the call 
of some bird which came to our eais at the same how. 
For a long time the bird evaded our seareh. Lying in 
wait m the hope of getting a photograph of a gigantic 
raven which occasionally wheeled and croaked about 
ow camp, I saw a long-tailed gieemsh bid dash past 
me and peich near by. It sat very upnght and its 
tail hung straight down, and it was hke nothing that 
I had ever seen before. And no wonder, for it was 
a Coppery-taled Trogon, the type of a family of bnds 
new to me. The gieen of the bird’s back and tail was 
not conspicnons, but, when it darted up into the air and 
returned to its perch facing me, the full glory of the 
dehcate rose-pink on its lower breast was apparent. 
This hue is evanescent, not only in shade but in com- 
position, andin the skin of a dead bird it will fade, and 
if exposed to the light, will, in a very short time, com- 
pletely disappear. The call of the trogon, uttered 
especially toward evening when it came to drink, was 
a soft series of melodions notes, 1eminding one some- 
what of the content-call of a hen with elickens. Reg- 
ulaily at dusk two of these birds went to roost ma 
dense tangle of wild clematis, whose soft, Huffy seed- 
plumes were at the height of their ripened beauty 

Little doves were very abundant about camp, both 
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the Mexican Ground Doves and the Long-tailed Incas. 
They rattled the dead leaves, making noise enough for 
creatures many times their size, and went scurrying 
through the undergrowth like little brown mice. When 
frightened they clattered up and jerked themselves 
through the air to the nearest tree, where they perched 
lengthwise along the branches like Nighthawks. This 
httle trick was apparently practised by the doves of 
only this locality, as elsewhere they seemed never to 
have learned it. The familar Mourning Dove of our 
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Northern harvest fields was also abundant, spending 
the winter with these smaller cousins. 

The stream ran too rapidly for kingfishers at this 
place, but Black Phocbes were abundant. Rock Phebe 
would be an excellent name for these birds, which 
perched all day on the boulders in mid-stream, making 
short dashes at the gnats which hovered over the foam- 
ing water. The note of the Black Phebe is sharper, 
not diawn ont like the voice of our phebe, but pro- 
nounced and distinct, just as bis colours are clear-cut 
and sharp-edged, — black above, white below, — giving 
him a decided character, very different from the com- 
mingling of dull hues of our bridge bird. 

The sun reached om little camp beside the steam 
much earlier than it did in the Batianca Atenquiqui, 
and this early warmth, together with the many flowers 
and juicy wild fruits on the slopmg walls aiound us, 
attracted many insects, and consequently flycatchers 
abounded. We found no less than ten species of these 
birds near camp, and others were seen, but too imper- 
fectly for identification. So similarly were four or five 
of these species coloured that it was most confusing 
to tell which was which, unless several were im sight 
for comparison. For every size of insect there seemed 
to be a flycatcher with corresponding expanse of beak, 
although at this season fully two thirds of the food of 
these binds consisted of berries, two kinds predominat- 
ing, one currant-like and the other larger, with pits 
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like those of cherries. But wherever a goodly number 
of insects were gathered together, there the flycatchers 
quickly came. 

Our old friends the beautiful Vermilions were not 


QUERULOUS FLYCATCHER 


common, but the Ash-throats were very abundant, and 
their far-reaching che-hoo’! che-hoo’! rang out fre- 
quently. Swamson Flyeatchers, looking for all the 
world like phcebes, were confiding and gentle little 
birds, and, together with a smaller yellow-bellied spe- 
cies, known as the Querulous, often came close to 
camp and watched ns curiously. One morning a fa- 
miliar note brought me quickly out of my tent, and, in 
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the tree overhead, seeming strangely out of place m 
this wild Mexican landscape, was a company of Least 
Flycatchers. We’ regarded every familiar bird with 
suspicion at first, fearmg that what seemed so well 
known might be some Western or Southern variety, but 
there was no mistake this time. The half-dozen little 


LEAST FLYCATCHER 


eray forms sat and flung che-becs’/ at one another, 
exactly as they would do in Central Park, or in the 
Orange Mountains, a few months later. It was too 
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early in the morning for insects, and the little birds 
remained quiet until, startled at the click of my cam- 
era, they were out of sight in a moment. 

The four largest flycatchers (all gray or brown 
above, white-throated and yellow-breasted) were the 
Giraud Flycatcher, the Cassin Kingbird, the Derby, 
and the Pitangna Tyrant. The latter bird—the giant 
of all flycatchers —- can hardly be left unnoticed here, 
as 1t was so conspicuous a feature of our surroundings. 
It was larger than even the Derby, and it had a bill so 
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flat and broad that a frog was instantly brought to 
mind. Its hoarse ery was very different from the notes 
of the other birds, and was not nnhke the tearr-r-r / of 
an anxious mother tern. When several pairs of these 
birds alighted in a neai-by tree, they seemed the very 
graudsires of all flycatchers. The Least Flycatchers 
did not deserve their name, at least not in this bar- 
raned, for we now and then caught sight of the timest 
and shyest of all—the Beardless Flycatcher. It was 
undoubtedly a bird of this species, and we were sorry 
that we did not succeed in getting close enough to it 
to learn some of its habits. All of this species which 
we saw later were feeding on small berries and not 
on insects. 


THE STREAM AND ITS FIG-TREES 


Whether we sat quietly by the foaming stieam or 
picked our way through bushes and over rocks along 
its banks, there was always something new and strange 
to see, and if we could have remained years instead of 
a week or two, there would have been no lessening of 
interest on our part Mexican Cormorants flew back 
and forth, and, for an experiment, one day we had Ri- 
cardo parboil one for us and then make it into a stew, 
and we were surprised to find that the meat was tender 
and that 1t had no disagteeahle odonr. These coi- 
morants vaiied then diet of fish with eceitam aquatic 
plants, which grew in the more qmet pools. Mallards 
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VIEW IN THE BARRANCA 


and Cinnamon Teal passed now and then, seldom 
ahghting. 

Beshape the most constant haunters of the stream 
were the Violet-green Swallows, whose white breasts 
were seen all day long, darting up and down its course; 
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now shooting ahead and suddenly bringing up, bal- 
ancing a moment on half-spread wings, then darting 
ou agam. Back and forth they would gu, in loose, 
irregular flocks, winnowing the air of insects. Fifty 
or more would straggle past and a few minutes later 
return downstieam, appaiently remaining in the warm 
zone, sheltered from the winds, where insects were more 
abundant. These swallows and the Black Phabes were 
active even during the greatest heat of the day. 

Not far from camp were several groves of wide- 
branching wild fig-tiees. These were the grandest 
irees of this part of Mexico, branching almost from 
the ground and stretching out their vast mass of folt- 
age on all sides. Some of them measured fully ten feet. 
through, near the base. Their frmt is devoured by 
cattle, deer, and birds, although in this locality it was 
not yet ripe Scores of birds were sometimes found in 
one tree. 

The baik was only shghtly roughened and was of a 
light colour, and on many trees meandering black lines 
extended along the underside of the limbs and branches, 
meeting and again separating, until they formed an 
irregular network, ramifying throughout the whole tree 
to the very topmost branches. These were earthen tun- 
nels made by a species of small flesh-coloured ant. The 
tunnels ernmbled at a touch, and, from each opening at 
the sides of the exposed area, a legion of ants appeared. 
They did not immediately rush out, but the entire 
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ragged opening of the tunnel was instantly lined with 
tha standing partly inside, with the rear ends of their 
bodies pointing outward, and the venomous sting, with 
which each was furnished, working ominously, After 


ANT-TUNNELS ON A FIG-TREE 


a few minutes of quiet, the insects turned and advanced 
slowly, wth mquiing, quivering antenne, and jaws 
wide open, ready for attack with either end of their 
bodies. A hundred or more walked thus idly about, as 
if on guard, while hosts of others brought pieces of 
earth ‘nd mould and began to rebuild the broken tun- 
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nel, adding, Int by bit, to each end until the covered 
runway was again continuous. 

If an ant was accidentally crushed, a strong odour 
of formic acid filled the air fo. many yaids. No matter 
in what part of the tree, or at what particular pomt in 
the imles of tunnels a disturbance occurred, the ants 
poured out in myriads to repair the damage. They must 
have been greater in number than the very leaves on 
the trees. The tunnels led into the ground, where the 
main home of the colony was doubtless situated, and 
into which the pieces of leaves cut off in all parts of the 
tree weie carried. A more terible experience than 
having to climb a tree thns guaided could haidly be 
imagmed, and yet large black squirrels occasionally 
ran rapidly from branch to branch in these very trees. 
But it was unhkely that even they remaimed long mm 
the vicinity of a damaged ant-tunnel. 

Certain species of birds were confined to a very 
hmited area. Rolims we saw nowhere except in these 
groves of wild figs, where they frequently shared a 
branch with some brilhant tiopical bird — dwellers of 
lands far apart, associated for a time in the same tree. 
Here, too, we fonnd the httle Godman Enphoma im 
abundance —four inches of violet and yellow ; the male 
with his bright yellow cap, breast, and under parts, 
and hus mate of a sombre e¢reemsh. The voice of the 
Enphonia is ont of all proportion to Ins size —a loud 
but slow and hesitating phe-ut’! phe-ut' ! 
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Two other birds which had a very loca) distribution 
in this locality were the Dugé Warbler and the Varied 
Bunting. The former were neivons little cieatures, 
instantly bringing to mind Maryland Yellow-throats 
in actions, notes, and choice of haunt, which latter was 
always the low willows and other bushes fringing the 
water. Here they were found in abundance, and with 
them the Vaned Buntings im even greate: numbers. 
Toward the end of our stay we frequently saw the male 
buntings display then beautiful blue, 1ed, and purple 
hues and their “plum-coloured waistcoats” before 
their brown sparrow-like mates. The Dugé Warbler is 
one of the most no:thein 1epiesentatives of the genus 
Basileuterus, which, in number of species, 1s as highly 
developed in Central and South America as is the 
warbler genus Dendroica in the United States. 

A Mexican boy, with the thoroughly Mexican name 
of Benito Torres, attached himself to our camp as 
general assistant, and pioved to be honest and helpful. 
Every morning he walked from his native village, six 
miles away, with milk for our breakfast. I went off on 
some long trips with him and learned much of a Mex- 
ican boy’s lore concerning wild things He had the 
keenest scent of any person I have ever known. With 
a single sniff he could invariably tell whether the in- 
habitant of an armadillo’s burrow was at home or not. 
This 1 proved, both positively and negatively, again 
and again. At climbing he was wonderfully expert. 
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I believe he could “shin” up a thick marble column! 
His toes would clutch the irregularities in the bark, as 


BENITO 


does the foot of a squirrel, and the strange fruit or 

flower which I wanted would soou be in my hand. 
When we went on guuless hunting trips at mght, for 

the purpose of watching the wild creatures, he taught me 
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the singularly musical yodel, which the Mexican Indian 
uses in attracting the curiosity of deer and other anr 
mals. Once we were carefully stalking a noise — it was 
too dark to distingmsh anything ten feet away — when 
Benito softly gave the call. For a moment there was 
silence, then to our surprise an answer came back and 
there stepped into view an Indian with an old-fashioned 
huge-bore gun, which he sad, in a half-frightened 
way, he had been just about to fire m our direction, 
thinking that we were the deer he was after. Thus this 
yodel of the Mexican serves two purposes. It attracts 
the attention of the wild anmnal without startling it, and 
it also is nsed to let hunters know whether man or beast 
is near, thus avoiding the dange: of shooting a man 
by mistake. Occasionally in our tents at night we heard 
this musical yodel echoing over the trail' If after a 
moment there came au answering call, then we knew 
that man had met man on the lonely mountain trail ; 
but if to the call vo answering ery came, then in the 
darkness some wild creature stood, every sense on the 
alert, every muscle held tense, and great wide eyes star- 
ing out in the night to find the cause of this strangely 
soft yet penetrating cry. 

It was on oue of these trips, when Benito was beat- 
ing a clump of underbrush, sending hzards and birds 
scurrying out, that three giant goatsuckers sailed out 
and flapped blindly past. They were whip-poor-wills 
twice magnified. We flushed them several times and 
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then they flew off through the woods and we could not 
find them again. This was my only meeting with the 
great Mexican Goatsneker. Poor Benito! Honest and 
willnmg to a degree, his ignorance was pitiful. Imper- 
fect Spanish scholar that I was, ] soon mastered most 
of his vocabulary. One word with him would stand 
for a score of meanings, more or less related, the 
significance eked out by some eloquent and suggestive 
gesture. Huis sign language always saved him extra 
woids, and it needed no translation. 


THE PENDULUM OF THE BARRANCA 


It was in a grove of wild fig-trees that I first saw 
a Mexican Motmot, one of the most mteresting and 
characteristic of the birds of the tierra caliente, and 
perhaps the most beautifully coloured of all the birds 
we saw in Mexico. One’s fist 1mpression of a Motmot, 
as seen at a distance, is of a large-headed, brown and 
greenish bird, with a broad bar of black on the head. 
We were fortunate enough to be able to study one 
of these birds in our very camp. With a Incky shot 
T stunned one with a small-calibre shot-cartridge. The 
bird soon recovered and remained about the camp, re- 
taining its full hberty, feeding upon scraps of meat, or 
occasionally catching insects for itself. Its favourite 
perch was a branch of a flowering clavillina, to which 
one end of the ridge-pole of our tent was tied. Here 
day after day it unconsciously posed before the camera, 
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the only matter for regret being that its exquisite 
colouring, winch showed so beautifully on the ground 
glass, must be lost on the negative. 

The Inll of the Motmot is large and deeply toothed 
or serrated on each edge, and when angry the bud took 
firm hold of one’s finger and suffered itself to be 
carried dangling, for several yards, before flymg off. 
The crown of the head and neck are bnght cynnamon, 
shading into a beautiful grass-green on the back and 
wings. The large, soft, brown eyes are surruunded 
by a circle of feathers, very small, circular, and black 
in colour. Back of the eye is a broad tuft of black, 
banded above and below with beautiful blue. The 
breast 1s a most delicate emerald green, shot with pale 
blue, while exactly in the centre is a conspicuous. black, 
feathery pendant, or tuft, similar to the eye-tufts. 

But the most remarkable characteristic of the bud 
is its long tail, which is greenish blue in eolour, while 
the two central tail-feathers, longer than the others, 
are bare of barbs for about an inch of their length, 
each feather endmg in a full-vaned racket. The strange 
thing abont this ornament is the fact that 1t is produced 
by the bird itself. When the young birds attain their 
full plumage, the elongated pair of feathers in the tail 
are perfect from base to tip. Guided apparently by 
some instinct, each Motmot begins to pick and pick at 
these feathers, tearing off a few barbs at.a time with 
its bill. This is kept up until the tail is in the condition 
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which is shown in the photograph, and at each sneceed- 
ime moult the process is repeated. 

This symmetrical denndation of the tail-feathers 
might be explained as a remarkable attempt at esthetic 
ornamentation ou the part of the male to make himself 
more beautiful in the eyes of the female; but unfortun- 


BACK VIEW OF MEXICAN MOTMOT 
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MOTMOTS’ TAILS, YOUNG MALE AND ADULT FEMALE 


ately for this theory, the habit is as strong in the one 
sex as in the other. When the feathers grow out anew, 
although the barbs are all present, yet the vane at this 
point is narrower than elsewhere, perhaps showing that 
the continual exercise of this habit for generation after 
generation 1s in some way having au hereditary effect. 
But we cannot be atall sure about this; the inhentance 
of acquired characters is too unproved a theory to war- 
rant any such assertion. The real canse of the habit 
would be a most interesting one to solve. In some of 
the birds which we saw the process had just begun, only 
a few barbs being torn away. 
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The day on which I found my first Motmot was very 
warm and sultry, and I was glad of the shade of an 
acacia. A Black-throated Gray and a Pileolated Warbler 
were fearlessly feeding within a few feet, snatching 
tiny insects from the blue flowers which covered the 
tree. 

Every green and gold feather on the body of the little 
Pileolated was unruffled, and his tiny monk’s cap shone 
in the sunhght like buinished jet. My glance slipped 
past him, and there sittmmg motionless was a Motmot. 
I had often wondered, when I saw inounted spectmens 
in museums, with what special immunity from danger 
these birds were blessed, then beautiful colouring would 
seem to be snch a startling advertisement of the Lird’s 
whereabouts. But in reahty the very diversity in hue 
is their protection, and they merge perfectly into their 
environment of green foliage and bright sunlight. 
Although these birds measure fully a foot from head 
to tail, yet it is not their size but their voice which 
usnally betrays them. This is a most startling utterance, 
several harsh churrs ! followed by three distinct, 
beautifully liquid notes ; but even when tis was heard 
near at hand, little clew was given as to the bird’s 
whereabouts, for the tones were so loud and had such 
ventriloquial power that they seemed to come from 
all directions at once. No sonnd that I heard them 
utter could possibly be construed into the syllables 
motmnot 
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Motmots are not shy, but will permit. one to approach 
quite closely before taking a short flight to a neigh- 
bonring tree or bush Just hefoie they fly they usually 
eive utterance to a low chuch! chuck '— evidently an 
alarm-note. This was the common sound uttered by 
my tame bird when I attempted to catch it. What 
betrays a Motmot more surely than its colours o1 even 
its voice 1s the cnrious pendulum motion of its tail — 
from side to side, and, more rarely, up and down. 
When the bird blends so perfectly with its sua10und- 
ings that the eye fails to locate it, the honzontal swing 
of its tail maiks it out. This is not a true pendulum 
motion, as the tail snaps to the highest point, and is 
held theie for a moment before being jerked to the 
opposite side. 

Althongh the feet of the Motmot are weak and 
adapted only for perching and its usual method of feed- 
ing is to catch insects upon the wing, yet more than 
once, while watching these birds, I saw them fly to 
the ground and seratch awkwardly, picking up food 
after each disturbance of the leaves. There was still 
another habit which I should dismiss as an individual 
freak, except for the fact that it was observed in three 
different birds. These particular Motmots were not 
aware of my presence, and after feeding for a time, 
they flew to an open sunny spot, flung themselves flat 
upon their backs and, spreading their wings, enjoyed 
asun bath. The only other bird which I ever knew thns 
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voluntarily to invert itself was a Condor, and that took 
place in captivity. 

Like their distant cousins the kingfishers, these 
birds bore a tunnel into a vertical bank and make their 
nest at the end, six or eight feet within the dark earth. 
The pure beanty of the water-lily is conceived in the 
filthy, noisome mud at the bottom of the pond, and 
the delicate hues of the Motmot are acquired in a 
black, ill-smelling, underground hole. 

We shall ever regret not seeing these birds during 
the period of nesting, but as with almost all other birds 
in this country that occurs later in the year. One must 
visit Mexico in the spring to study the birds at the 
most interesting of all times — the breeding-season. 


TWIN PEAKS OF COLIMA YOLCANO 


CHAPTER X 
THE MAGIC POOLS 


BITHIN fifty paces of our tents a spring Tose 
among the rocks and trickled over a level 
strip of sand aud through low bushes, 
meandering so slowly that it filled several 
broad shallow pools, before filtering almost impercept- 
ibly into the rushing rio. 

Here during the first few mghts of our stay, Mex- 
ican Deer came m numbers to drink, but when the 
smoke of the dying embers of our fire began to taint 
the air, these timid creatures frequented another pool 
a few yards farther downstream — out of sight around 
a bend. In broad daylight we surprised a soft-coated 
doe —-a slender, graceful creature whose white tail 
flashed up at sight of us. With one mighty bound, 
she half spanned the stream and sank out of sight in 


the water. Up and swimming in an instant, the deer 
surged ahead, and, when just about to be dragged by 
the swift water into the foaming rapids, she gained 
a foothold, staggered against the current, and dashed 
off into the jungle. 

The series of small pools was a favourite drinking 
and bathing place for many interesting wild creatures. 
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Here vame the brillant tanagers — neither the Lomsi- 
ana nor the Hepatic nor the Cooper, which we had 
expected to find, but the same Summer Tanager whose 
flaming red form is so common m that place so be- 
loved of bnds, — and some of us, — an old-fashioned 
Vuginia gaiden. In the cvol pools, a quartet of these 
birds — two scarlet, two green — splashed and fluttered 
each mormne. The green-garbed females then led the 
way to some high, sunht tree where each feather was 
preened and died and the living spots of flame, from 
very joy of hfe, gave utterance to their liquid double 
notes. 

Sometimes the Mexican Pileated Woodpeckers de- 
serted their wild figs and came m great swinging loops 
of red, white, and black for a bmef drink at these magic 
pools. Never before had I seen a membei of this 
stmdy race of woodpeckers on the ground How they 
do pound the sounding-boards which they find ready 
to hand, fashioned by the lightning and seasoned by 
the weather! Their heads vibrate nntil thei scarlet 
head-pluines become a 1uddy blur, and the reverber- 


ating roll comes clear and crisp. Their notes are 
lond and vaned, and when suspicious of danger, their 
calls are like the excited scolding of Red Squirrels — 
though much londer They delight to swing on the 
slender, uplifted aims of the organ cactns, leamng 
far back fiom then firm support of feet and stiff tail 
feathers. 
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In one of the lower pools was a string of frogs’ eggs 
—a, black-beaded cord of gelatine, five or six feet in 
length. One day a large tadpole swam lazily along near 
the shallow edge, nibbling at the green seum. A hzard 
jumped at him, bit off a good section of tail, and 
disappeared amoung the 1vcks. The shock seemed to 
paralyze or kill the tadpole at once, and, wrong side up, 
it floated along with the cunent. Tiny fish snatched 
at it, white-spotted water-beetles danved around and 
around it, green water-boatmen glided to it, but on 
went the unfortunate tadpole Caught m an eddy for 
an instant, a giant claret-colonred mud wasp tied to 
clutch it, but failed. Onward a few feet it rushed and 
came to rest ina second pool, where 1t whirled about 
for the last time, for a Black Phoebe darted like light- 
ning upon it, snatched it from the water without wet- 
ting a feather, and went back to his rocky perch, fltrt- 
ing his tail with satisfaction. 

A Mexican tadpole must needs indeed be wary if he 
wishes to hve and grow up, like his parents, to sit upon 
the brook’s edge in the pale moonhght and thrum the 
great bleating roars, which resound with a heavy 1e- 
verberating rhythm from wall to wall of the barranca. 


THE THIRSTY ONES 


This 1s a thirsty land and the pools of sweet water 
ave the drnking-places, not only of deer, raccoons, 
birds, and other creatures of fur and feathers, but im- 
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sects of all orders flock to the muddy edges. Flowers 
are scarce, and if nectai is not to be had, why, clear 
volcano water is not a bad substitute. 

In the morning, when the sun began to warm the 
lower air of the barranca, little yellow and black but- 
terflies (maripositas was the poetic name by which 
our Mexican cook knew these tiny insects), and many 
brown-winged, crook-antenned skippers came, together 
with hosts of wee lavender-wings One small species 
had long filamentous tails to the hind wings, which 
were kept constantly in motion, up and down, when 
the butterfly was otherwise quiet, with its wings closed 
together above the back. The remainder of the insect 
was of a dull hue, but these bright orange tails were 
visible for fifteen or twenty feet, looking (the simile 
was again and agam brought to mind) like an ant with 
immensely laige head and body, wngglng violently 
about in one place. Such an illusion would seem of no 
possible advantage to the insect. Indeed I could never 
discover what saved these butterflies from instant detec- 
tion and attack on the part of the many flycatchers. 

When the full heat of undday started eracks in the 
parched pool edges, great white and yellow fellows 
would float lazily down from the tree-tops, dmft across 
the water, and alight on a mud hillock. Their six legs 
carried them to the damp dark earth and here they un- 
coiled their wateh-spring tongues and thew up the cool 
moisture. So greedily did they imbibe that one conld 
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walk up to them and pick them from their places, while 
at other times these very butterflies would not come 
within many yards of our net. 

The under side of the wings of these insects was 
a pale pea-green; while above, one species (Azteos 
merula) was of a delicate yellow-green, and a second 
species (Anteos clarinde) was whitish with a bold stain 
of the mchest, warmest orange. When these latter 
ahghted, their wings snapped together, and what a 
moment before was a conspicuous span of colour was 
now but a faded greenish leaf fallen to the pool’s edge 

With these, in the heat of the day, came rarely beau- 
tiful butterflies of jet, shot with mch purple. Only 
a few were seen and these were wary and alert. Their 
wing's were never still. When they alighted for a mo- 
ment’s sip beside the pool, their legs were bent, their 
wings nervously a-quiver, ready for instant flight. 
A Black Pheebe once dashed at one with a hghtning 
swoop, but the motion of the bird was leisure itself 
compared to the swift escape of the insect. The only 
way to capture one of them was to stalk it carefully, 
creeping behind rock and bush, and swooping with the 
net a full yard beyond the insect. Even then the chances 
were always in favour of the butterfly. 

Mud wasps — yellow, red, and white — worked all 
day gathering tiny pellets of the stream-refined clay, 
bearing them aloft to plaster tree or rock with egg- 
protecting tunnels; undoing, in their small way, the 
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work of the elements. Red-barred tiger beetles flew 
and scampered about, grotesque toad-hoppers made 
flying leaps from the nearest trees to the water. 

These and many other insects had thew favourite 
hour at the Magic Pools, and when the afternoon waned 
their place was taken by ever-changing hosts of other 
thirsty ones. When the great shadow leaped the brook 
and began to climb the opposite slope, the wood-sprites 
descended from the sweet-flowered acacias. First, those 
which, in habit lke Catocala Moths, loved the trunks 
of 1ough-barked trees. Very different from the giant 
Yellows, they always kept their wings spread. Then 
hfe-secret, which must ever be hid from the eyes of 
the world, 1s the light gray splashing of their under 
wings. To show this were to court death quickly. So 
with low-curved wings they suled in an even slope to 
the mud, upon which they flattened their lichen-hued 
pinions. When their thirst was quenched there was no 
dallying With three 01 four quick flaps they hurled 
themselves at the trunk of the nearest fig-tiee and van- 
ished. Dunng this swift retrrn flight, at each move- 
ment of the wings, a sharp crackling sound was made. 

Verily instinct is not a thing at which to scoff. 
Here was a fragile sect just hatched from its inert 
chrysalis. It saw other butterflies fluttering slowly 
past, alightmg at the edge of the water and waving 
their wings in enjoyment of the cooling dimk. Why 
should it not do likewise? Why should it, nnhke them, 
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sail steadily from tree to pool, snatch a proboseisful of 
the watei, and dash frantically back to the 1vughened 
bark, there to cling motionless with flat pressed wings, 
until its thirst calls it again to the pool? How could 
it know all this? How could such philosophy be passed 
on, through egg and woim and chiysalis, to its tiny 
thread of nerve-stuff? We asked im vain, and the great 
fio-tree rustled its Jeaves in the wind and seemed to 
close protectingly around the imsect which had flown, 
so fnll of trust, to its bark. These butte:fhes (dlvero- 
ned atlantis) were very abundant in certain places at the 
edge of the jungle, fluttering in the air a moment and 
then snapping back, flat to the trunks of trees as if 
governed by some form of magnetism which they were 
powerless to resist. 

Another wood-haunting species of butterfly ( Victor- 
in stelenes) defied detection even when we knew to 
a certainty its position to within a few inches. Its wings 
were dark brown, blotched with large ovals, circles, 
and niegulai figures of transpaient green. When it 
alighted, it held its wmgs flat and vamshed from 
sight, hidden by the myriad spots of sunshine and 
shadow all about it, which the markings on its wings 
so exactly simulated. 


THE FAMISHED ONES 


However continnons and varied the succession of 
thirsty wild creatures al] through the day; however 
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rarely or frequently any species haunted the barranca 
near our camp, one at least seemed uever absent. 
Piobably every step or motion we made — from early 
morning to the last tying of the tent flap at mght — 
was watched by the omnipresent eyes of a vulture, 
either near at hand or a mle above the Larranca wall. 
With our most powerful glasses we sometimes detected 
in the blue heavens a tiny black mote, which the naked 
eye could not distingmsh. And yet to such a bird our 
every motion was doubtless visible. At such a height 
the barranca abyss must be hke a mnd crack nea: the 
pools ; we, tinier than the lesser msects. No realistic 
picture of this country should ever lack a black form, 
high in the sky, soaring incomparably with wide- 
extended primaries, clutching ever at the empty an. 
When nearer, the vultures seemed hardly birds, so 
silent and fearless were they The Caracaras, which 
associated with them, were more wary and given to 
occasional screams. But the bnzzards, flying near, 
whether black or red-headed, only peered silently at 
us, their whistling wings passing close overhead when 
the report of our gun brought to them hope of some 
slain bud, lost o1 fallen ont of our reach. Fifty times 
they sailed onward, disappointed. The fifty-first time 
they came as quickly, peered as eagerly. Hunger must 
often pinch them sorely, living things are so abundant, 
dead creatures so seldom seen. When we set traps for 
opossums or raccoons, unless carefully concealed, it was 
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more than likely that the next day a coughing, unsav- 
oury vultiue had devoured the bait and was waiting 
patiently to be set free. 

One day at the edge of the stream, J undertook to 
prepare an armadillo for the pot. His tough skin 
made it a rather difficult and engrossing task and for 
some twenty punutes I did not look up from my work. 
While on my way to the water I had thonghtlessly 
noticed a single black speck hgh up overhead, so usual 
a sight that I hardly 1emembered it When az last 
I rose from my completed work and painfully stretched 
my cramped limbs, every dead tree and conspicuous 
bonlder within a large area held its complement of 
vultures — Black and Turkey. It was most uncanny. 
Their skinny necks stretched ont toward me; nearly 
a hundred red and ebony heads peered throngh leaves 
and over rocks and dead limbs, forming a rg of 
watchful ghouls. Overhead the sky was quaitered in 
every duection by scores of others Within a few 
minutes all these birds had come, each guided by the 
suggestive descent of some brother vulture, who in 
turn had well interpreted Ais neighbour’s actions. All 
were waiting patiently for the expected feast. And 
whut a feast! It was the “loaves and fishes” over 
again withont any chance for a miracle. Nearly two 
hundred birds —all told —as large as turkeys were 
eagerly waiting fo. the moment when I should leave to 
them the remains of ore small armadillo ! 
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It is strange that this host of famished ones never 
gets up courage enongh to attack hving creatures of 
any size We once observed a half-hearted attempt 
upon an Iguana. The yultures often swoop close to 
these lizards as they he baskimg in the sun, but this 
particular vultme alhghted close by and made an ugly 
rush at the prostrate reptile — hissing and pecking at 
him The Iguana did not drop at once, but turned 
tail, not to run, however, but evidently to bring this 
member into play, and a single fell swoop of this mus- 
cular appendage knocked the feet of the vulture from 
under him and he flew off hissing with disappointment, 


while the Iguana dived to the bushes below and sought 
his hole. 


THE POOLS AT EVENING 


The most interesting time to watch the Mage Pools 
was toward late afternoon, when our shadow dial had 
climbed well up and only the higher parts of the ehff 
still glowed with the sun’s rays The Iguanas which had 
been basking hgh among the branches now clambered 
down or voluntarily pitched themselves head first into 
the underbrush. When they are flattened ont close to 
a branch, it is almost impossible to detect them, not 
only on account of their marvellous likeness to the mot- 
tled bark, but because of their habit of slowly shpping 
to one side or the other, keeping the branch always 
between you and themselves. If we sat quiet and sent 
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the Mexican to the other side of the tree, the Iguanas 
wonld forget om presence and think only of the moy- 
ing figure beneath them. As the boy passed to the 
other side, a dozen shapeless forms would revolve slowly 
upon the branches toward us. 

It was startling, to say the least, when watching for 
the first arrivals of the evening, to see a huge black 
apparition shoot through the air, limbs and toes wide 
stretched, to land with a crashing flop into some thick 
bush. No wonder Pterodactyls and birds evolved early 
fiom an ancient reptilian stem, if such recklessness 
inspired them, sneh tiust in a medium throngh which 
they must, at first, have fallen wath as leaden a drop as 
did these [gnanas ! 

Cormorants and teal now at the end of day flew 
downstream with steady rapid wing-beats and the swal- 
lows cisappeared suddenly, going early to roost. The 
last butterfly and wasp reluctantly left the pools, 
driven by the cool breeze which began to drift down 
with the stream from the cold mountain-tops. The 
quaver of trogons was heard, coming from the upper 
arroyo to drink and then to roost in the feathery masses 
of downy, white clematis. Canyon Wiens quenched 
their thirst and the cool water cleared their throats for 
a few minutes of sleepy, silvery notes — the merest hint 
of next morning’s chorns. 

The first bat flitted past and — strange custom for 
such creatures — clambered down a steep rock and 
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lapped eagerly at the little pool. From the top of the 
rock he then took a flying drop and was off on his 
night’s hunt. 

The hight had now lessened considerably, and, half 
concealed in a little hollow among the boulders, we 
were not observed by any of the creatures which passed 
to the water. Almost at the same minute each evening 
doves began to drop down and drink—long and 
thirstily — dove-fashion. Mourning and White-fronted 
Doves whistled by us in hundreds, diank and flew on 
past the tents up the @royo to some secluded roosting- 
place. During the day these doves were scattered 
abundantly all over the surrounding uplands, feeding 
on berries and fruits. They were fat and tender and 
foimed our staple diet, bemg always easy to obtain and 
quickly prepared. 

Shortly after the last bird straggled past, there arose, 
from some quite indeterminate direction, a low, sooth- 
ing monotone; 2 sound so indefinable, so minor a chord 
in Natme’s harmony that it escaped the ear at first. 
Soon it became more distinct —a double throb could 
be distinguished. It seemed to come from a solitary 
dead tree which was silhouetted against a certain spot 
over the barranca wall, where the moon would soon 
vise. “ Whip-will ! whip-will ! whip-will'” we inter- 
preted it. But the resemblance to the note of our 
Noithern bird of the night was but shght. Soon a 
something appeared from the dusk and a patch of black 
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rested upon a stone where nothing was before. It 
seemed rat-lke, and crept slowly toward the water, at 
the edge of which it stopped and drank. Then it took 
to wing and flew in low circles back and forth. This 


RIDGWAY WHIP-POOR-WILL 


was the author of the mysterious monotone, which even- 
ing after evening had held our attention and excited 
our curiosity. And even when we had secured a speci- 
men and learned the name of the bird, it was but to 
untold another mystery. It was the Ridgway Whip- 
poor-will, the second of its kind ever discovered. The 
first was observed several hundred miles south of our 
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camp, and of its nest and eggs and wandeimgs nothing 
known. This bud which came so familiarly to drink 
at the pools was once joined by its mate — presumably 
—and the two hawked together over the low rocky 
ground, engulfing unfortunate gnats and moths. More 
abundant, bnt absolutely silent, the Mexican W hip-poor- 
wills haunted the bushes, beating the insects fiom then 
tops and snatching them as they took to flight. 


MYSTERIES OF THE NIGHT 


A Ning-taled Cat squealed from the entrance of its 
cave somewhere up among the dense shadows on the 
cliff wall, and presently the little animal leaped to some 
overhanging tree and sciambled down to level ground. 
This creature long remained a mystery to us. 

By obstructing and turning aside the gentle flow 
of the spiing, the soft, smooth, muddy floor of one 
of the pools was each evening uncovered, and on this 
telltale mirror of earth the animals which passed in 
the night, on their way to drink, registered their every 
movement. Raccoons and dee: we easily recognized, 
but several sizes of true bear-like palms confused us. 
We knew also that no coyotes or Mexican dogs were 
thereabouts, although here were tracks to put our 
knowledge to naught. 

By tempting with the skinned bodies of birds and 
with bits of refuse food placed on a certain boulder, 
we gradually won the confidence of all the more wary 
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creatures of the night, but we did not attempt to ob- 
serve them until, for some time, they bad drawn upon 
these supphes. Then we set ourselves to watch. 

Shiill little squeals have often wakened us at night, 
and now the little black and white creature which is 
making its way so stealthily through the leaves gives 
utterance to this strange ery. The moonlight ts bright 


RING-TAILED CAT 


and every detail is plain, as the animal leaves the 
shadows of the underbrush. 
Its motions are quick and cat-hke, its ears small and 
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erect, surmounting a tiny face like that of some little 
gnome of the woods. Mouth and nose are pointed, 
eyes large and lustrous, glowing round and deep in 
the pale light. But what the gorgeous tram of 
feathers is to the peacock, its tail is to the Ring- 
tailed Cat. The creature stands half crouching, listen- 
ing to all the night sounds, when suddenly its tail 
appears, -— no bare opossum-hke affair, nor even like 
the more fluffy appendage of a raccoon, but a great 
filmy mass, 1nged white and black, enrling and furling 
gracefully over and around the httle animal. Now the 
hairs lie close and the tail narrows, again it expands 
and flutfs out larger in diameter than the entire body 
of the little cat. 

Here the Ring-tailed Cat, or Bassariscus, — for he 
seems to have no generally accepted common name, — 
comes and goes, taking bits of meat to his family 
somewhere np among the rocky cliffs. He 1s a full- 
crown animal and yet pits tiny face has a wistful, almost 
fifaitedle expression. How interesting must be the baby 
Ringtails! But the innocent expression of these little 
fellows 1s only skin deep. Great is the havoe they work 
among the sleeping doves and other birds which roost 
near by. They are somewhat like the raccoons, but are 
much more active and eat-hke. Among the branches 
they are at home and can run up a tree-trunk like a 
squirrel. A stiange habit is that, hke the Iguanas, 
they sometimes 16a from high limbs, crashing down 
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among the dense underbrush. The first few times this 
happened near our tents, we looked out, fully expect- 
ing to see that the animal wlucli had leaped to our 
cam) niche, was as large as a Jaguar. 

The Ring-tailed Bassariseus is interesting on ac- 
count of its relations to the raccoons. A study of tts 
skeleton shows that 1t 1s almost identical with certain 
fossi] dog-hke creatures which lived during the geo- 
logical age known as the Oligocene, perhaps over a 
million years ago. These animals of ancient-days were 
the direct ancestors of tle modern 1accoons. So 1t was 
a hint of the far-distant past which squealed and 
leaped about our tent at night. Through all the cen- 
tunes, tlus little anmmal has preserved the structme of 
its ancestors, changing but little down to the present 
day. 

It was a rather odd fact that all the creatures which 
inhabited the caves of the burrancas had tails ringed 
white and black ;—— the upturned tails of the Canyon 
Wrens, the coons’ tails, the owls’, and the remarkable 
appendages of the Ring-tailed Cats. 

Within a few days after our tents were pitched, they 
were accepted by the wild creatures as perfectly nat- 
uial additions to then little world — perhaps an up- 
heaval of whitish volcano stuff. At any rate they voted 
the canvas roofs great fun, and the curious creatures 
within as harmless. The moonlight shone through the 
tent upon us, sharply silhouetting every branch and 


leaf. Wild mice 1an and squeaked about the edges of 
the tent, holding an orgy over the supper crumbs. 
Some great night insect would come with a buzz and 
a thud against the sloping top, and crawl clumsily to 
the ridge, from which he would take heavy flight. 
Every leg and claw was distinct in his shadow silhouette, 
as he chmbed upward. Now a long-drawn squeak 
came, and the tent shook as a little mouse-hke form 
ahghted on the apex. These flying-squirrels, or leap- 
ing-nice, — for we never succeeded in getting a good 
look at them,— must miss the smooth tent slope down 
which they so loved to shde To us, thei frolic 
showed a dark, sprawling, shadow-mass ghding swiftly 
down the tent roof, and shooting off down the huill- 
side. 

What a difference results from the various ways of 
looking at things in this world! To us, our camp was 
an ideal little home, comfortable and all-sufficang. 
The sixteenth of an inch of canvas wall shut ont 
the great world, or rather shut a tany portion of it 
in, and behold, all wildness vanished! This little 
rooty space — ten by twelve feet — might have been 
trodden by us for years, and by our ancestors for 
oenerations, so familiar did it seem after a week’s 
inhabitance. But to the squirrels, or mice, or what- 
ever they were, here was a most fascinating “chute,” 
—a run, jump, and shde,—— which ended in a veri 
table paradise of biscrit erumbs. 
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THE NOISY AND THE SHADOWY ONES 

The most noisy of all the creatures which visited ns 
by mght were the armadillos. Skunk-like, they deemed 
themselves well protected, albeit in another fashion, 
and they scuttled through the bushes and vines with 
no precautions for silence. A wild steer could make 
his way through thick cover with less commotion than 
could one of these armoured pig's — porcine in the taste 
of their flesh and in their actions and their snont, if 
not m nomenclature. 

Again and again, while coming to camp at night or 
in the dusk of early morning, a something would pass 
and vanish from om path. At first it seemed hke a 
momentary flicker of an eye muscle or a trick of the 
moonlight. But before long we realized that there 
were wild creatnies, —of large size, too, — which 
moved hke shadows, too swiftly, too silently, too 
much the pale hue of the moonlight, for om senses 
to follow and distinguish “ Ellos son Jos animos de 
los muertos,” and the Mexican shivered at the thonght. 
But we were incredulous. We determined to see more 
of these “spirits of the arroyo’s dead,” if such things 
were. 

So night after night we watched, and night after 
night revealed nothing. Yet, if we dozed but a moment, 
or if a clumsy armadillo drew away our attention, the 
bait we had placed was gone — vanished, And next 
day Ricardo shrugged his shoulders and his “ Quien 
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sabe!” had more of an J-told-you-so accent than ever. 
But sometimes the faintest of dog-hke tracks remained 
in the sand at morning. 

As with many mysteries in Nature it was when we 
ceased to think of it that 1t was solved. One evening, 
during a week when the moonhght made useless our 
candle-lanterns, and the trees and bushes and rocks 
were enveloped in the pale fairy hght from the lumin- 
ary which seemed suspended so close over the bar- 
yanea’s summit, we found the solution to our mystery. 
The air seemed too full of hght to stir —we in the 
North do not know what real moonlight is. In the 
silence I could count each beat of my heart, and soon 
the rhythm increased in volume and, without abrupt- 
ness or knowledge of the change, I was listening to 
the beat-beat-beat-beat of the Ridgway Whip-poor- 
will. 

The spell of the silent night, the rise and fall of the 
voleano’s fire, and the eternal monotone of the bird 
held me spell-bound, until my body seemed but part of 
the quiet whole. Never have I stood so still in my hfe. 
Every nerve and muscle seemed at rest. Instead of 
a novel sensation, it seemed as if I had stood there for 
ages Like Atlas, there would soon spring up trees 
between my feet. 

Before me was the grayish-white sandy bed of the 
arroyo, with its seattered boulders, shadowless because 
of the zenith moon. The misty path reflected a cool, 
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velvety light. The texture of the sand seemed soft and 
loose. 

Suddenly, fifty feet away, a spot of sand seemed to 
shift and move and flow along, winding, sinuous as a 
snake, around the boulders. Only my mind started, alert 
at the sight. My body was as immovable as the rocks. I 
knew that this was no ¢nimo; the mystery, intangible, 
yet not disdaimng a nightly portion of the food spread 
for 1t. 

Not until the something came many feet nearer did 
my eyes make out the outlines of a Gray Fox. No moie 
wonderful 1esemblance ever existed between an anl- 
mal and its surroundings. The ghostly cieature moved 
so close to the ground that it apparently cast no 
shadow. From head to tail, not a distinguishing tint or 
mark was visible,—all gray, giay,—a sand wraith 
in fox form. Suddenly, from nowhere, a great vulture 
swooped low over the sand. What could ever escape 
his eye! And when the swish of his wings and Ins 
shadow, blacker than himself, had passed, the fox was 
gone, —as if it had melted to nothing or sunk into 
the sand. 

Five minutes passed, the fox moved, and my eyes 
again found him. He elided to the remains of our veni- 
son supper, stopped, looked straight at me and knew 
me for what I was. Back on his trail he turned, and 
glided swiftly fiom view into the darkness of the arroyo. 
Something drew my head around and there, behind the 
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camp, a brother fox, with a mouthful of provender, was 
stealing noiselessly up a loose gravel-bank into thick 
cover. With any othe: creature the bank would have 
given way, sending down a shower of sand and dried 
leaves. In the mornmg a few dog-padded prints veri- 
fied my vision of the preceding night, but a breath of 
air soon blew the light sand into the tracks — so cate- 
fully does Nature protect her childien. And thus was 
solved the mystery of the mud tracks near the pools. 

Nothing but a fox after all' Oh, but such a fox! 
As different from our Reynard of the North as a lithe 
greyhound is from a bungling terrier. And when we 
captured one, he proved to be the Guatemalan Suilver- 
eray Fox, and examined by dayhght, how different 
he seemed —shnking, cowermg, trembling, begging 
with fearful eyes for the moment when we should set 
him free again. For what was his skin to us compared 
to secing the convulsive leap of joy with which he 
returned to luis life of wild freedom ' 

The colour of this fox m the broad hght of day 
was very different from what we had supposed it to 
be. A grizzled silvery gray was the predominant hue, 
but in the pale, all-absorbing moonlight, no hint of 
the deep rufous or the black markings was ever to be 
detected. 

Thus, little by little, we came to know the wild 
kindred which shared this barrunca with us; like 
us, drinking of its waters, gazing at the soaring of 
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the vultures, listening to the rumblings of Colima and 
watching its smoke and flame; hearing the hundred 
voices of the dawn, the evening, and the night. 


NINE-BANDED ARMADILLO 


CHAPTER XI 
ALONG THD STREAM OF DEATH 


2H leaned that the dred-up stream-bed, at 
whose jimetion with the barranca stream 
we camped, was known by the sinister 
name of Hl Arroyo del Aluerte, — The 
Dry Stream of Death, — and the name was well given, 
not, however, because of any lack of life along its 
sinuous course, éven during this dry season of the 
year. In years past, its winding stream-bed was much 
used as a short-cut trail, and mule-trains of fifty and 
a hundred animals often passed and repassed throngh 
it. At the beginnmg of the rainy season, somewhere 
up on the yoleano’s slope the wate: would collect, 
held back by débris, until the great weight broke all 
barners and the flood poured, like an avalanche, down 
the wrroyo, carrying away men and annuals, hke mere 
chips m its seething waters. Hence the appellation 
del Muerte. 

But the rainy season was yet far off, and we found 
the recesses and dark defiles of this dry waterway a 
most delightful place for exploration. After the smmmer 
iains cease, the annual torrent dwindles to a mere 
trickle, and even this at last filters through the porous 
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sand. No sooner has the water disappeared than the 
hfe of the neighbonring banks and of the jungle, 
stretching back on each side, begins to encroach on the 
water-worn trail, and at the time of our visit plants 
have sprung np, flowers bloomed, and the creatures 
of the wood and air use it as a convement path to the 
water in the great barrancda. 

The lower part of the arroyo is wide and the sides 
slope gently outward, but a little distance farther up 
it makes asharp bend and narrows quickly ; from there 
onward its dark recesses are luxuriant with vegetation, 
isolated fiom the ontside world, and greatly beloved 
by the wild creatures. 

In the lower reaches of the arroyo we saw for the 
first time a gray and black bird which has no common 
name bunt was most interesting to us as being the 
first member, that we had seen, of the great tropical 
family Cotingide To this family belong birds noted 
for their marvellous colonrs, crests, or voices, sneh as the 
Cock-of-the-rock, the Umbrella-bird, and the Bell-bird. 
This Frog-bird, as we nicknamed him, had none of 
these characteristics to distinguish him, although his 
plnmage was rather attractive —a pearl-gray body and 
tip of tail, with black flight feathers, tail, and face. 
The female, however, had no black on the head. We 
may call it the Gray-headed Tityra (7otyru personata 
grisetceps). The broad bill, naked skin on part of the 
face, clnmsy body, and hoarse croaking were the reasons 
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for our companng these birds to batrachians. These, 
like so many other birds in this country, were always 
seell 1 pas. 

Tropical foliage cannot endure the heat of the sun 
on these dry, sloping arroyo walls, and 1f we chmbed 
to the top, we passed unly mesquite and cactus — the 
broad-leafed nopal and the stately vrgan, or candel- 
abra cactus. The latter sometimes grow to a great 
height, symmetrical and dignified, the deep-ribbed 
spiny bianches each pointing stiaight upward, with no 
fohage to flutter, uo leaves to fall. The wind makes no 
murmuring, no sighing, among these strange growths. 
The thick stems lay up a great store of moisture in 
thei spongy cells, not for a “rainy day,” but fora 
ratnless one, for the months when not a drop falls. 
Here was really a little desert of a few acres’ extent, 
set in the midst of tiopical greenness; for below, the 
spring's kept the vegetation ever Inxnriant. 

Woodpeckers and other binds had bored their round 
holes in the cactus branches, and they doubtless nested 
thee later in the year. Beneath them the Roadrunners 
loved to run and Jeap and watch for lizards ; here also 
the great lazy Iguanas had dug deep burrows im the 
sandy soil. Once I surprised and seized by the tail 
a big fellow, basking in a clump of tall giass, where 
he could not observe my approach. I felt as if J had 
grasped a prickly, animated, steel spring, and my 
strength was almost gune, when there was a sudden 
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relaxing of the strain and I fell backward, while the 
Iguana shot ahead into a steep hollow among the 
rocks. I had nine inches of tail in my hand and the 
Iguana seemed not a whit discommoded by his loss. 
After a haid struggle I secured him and kept him still 
long enough to photograph him, together with his 
discarded member, after which he rushed rapidly off 
to his hole. The entire reptile measured twenty-eight 
inches, and we realized that he was thus able to cast 
off one third of his entire length with impunity. 

This breaking off of the long tails of lizards is a 
most interesting piocess, besides being of the greatest 
value to the creatures themselves. Before an Iguana 
emerges from the egg, its skeleton is not bony, bnt 
formed of a jelly-hke substance which soon becomes of 
the consistency of hard giistle. This is called cartil- 
age, and later, when the true bone is deposited, a wad 
or pad of this cartilage remains unossified between each 
of the vertebrz, forming the backbone. This is true of 
almost all the higher animals, but, m the tail-bones 
of the Iguana, a httle wedge of cartilage is found, ex- 
tending almost across the ceutre, or the centrim, as it 
is called, of each bone. This, of course, causes a great 
weakness of the whole bone, and if such a condition 
existed in the upper back or neck, 1t would, indeed, be 
unfortunate for the lizard. But in the tail it proves an 
admirable safeguard. Here the muscles are very thick 
and short, and opposite the centre of each bone, and 
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they dove-tail into one another. So now it is clear that, 
if an enemy — myself in this instance — grasps the 
tal (which 1s the last exposed part of the animal as it 
dives into 1ts hole), the violent struggles of the Iguana 
are sufficient to complete the crack which the wedge 
of cartilage always holds open, and the shoit muscles, 
shpping from their dove-tailed positions, give way, aud 
thns sepaate the Hicana—as the Mexican tongue 
pronounces 1t — and his tail ! 

If this were all, an Iguana could have but one such 
chance of escape in his hfe, and if the break came 
between the tal-bones instead of across the middle of 
one of them, the creature would indeed go curtailed 
throneh hfe. But by another kindly provision of Na- 
ture, the exposed cells immediately begin to grow and 
before long, beliold,.a new tail! But in realty a sham 
one, for from the stump there grows out a long, un- 
jointed rod of cartilage, not bone, with but few muscles, 
and skin which 1s covered with very small spines. But 
little the Tguana cares about the internal structure of 
his new appendage; the fact that it is there, and may 
again be cast off in case of dire extremity, is all sufficient 
to him. It is a most interesting fact that, asthe newly 
regenerated 10d of cartilage recalls the condition of 
bone in the embryonic state, so the more simple ar- 
rangement of spines on the new skin sometimes harks 
back to an ancestral condition. The new tail thus bears 
upon it the shadow of the distant past. 
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It was evident that, before my attempt to capture 

the Iguana, he had once been assailed, perhaps by 

hawk or eagle, and his tail broken off. The new 
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scalation is plainly shown in the photograph, two joints 
below the second break,— fully seven inches of the 
nine which came off in my grasp bemg sham tail. Soon 
the break heals over and the new growth begins to 
push out. 

The adolescent cells in the exposed wedge of cartil- 
age are so full of life and tail-making vigour that the 
renewed member is sometimes double, or even triple. 


Indeed, if the remaining tail-stump 1s slightly injured 
on top or on the side, a tiny extra tail may shoot out, 
where it 1s never meaut to be. 

Scattered among the cactus and under the boulders 
were burrows larger than those of the Iguanas, and 
mn these lived the quaint Nine-banded Armadillos. 
Occasionally our Mexican dug out a young one and 
we vanied our bill of fare with Ins tender flesh; but 
the tough, older ones we caught, watched, and freed 
again. 

Very rarely one may come upon an arniadillo, as 
we did, asleep before his hole, sprawled out flat upon 
the eaith, his little pig eyes tightly closed, his tail 
stretched straight ont behind. But the long, delicate 
ears stood stiffly npright, giving a ludicrously alert 
aspect to bis otherwise inert form A pebble crunched 
into the sand under our feet and the sharp ears car- 
ried the warning, and, with a single glance, the little 
animal turned with surprising agility, and literally 
hiuled himself into the entrance of his burrow. An 
armadillo seems absolutely defenceless when cornered 
and never thinks of anything but eseape. When 
once Ins powerful claws haye opened a way, even 
but a few inches, into the ground, it needs a strong 
pull to dislodge him. There are no weak joints in his 
tail ! 

From head to tail the scaly armonr protects the arma- 
dillo; his shoulders and haunches are each encased in 
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a single inflexible piece, while nine bands about the 
centre of the body save him from the immobulity of 
a turtle. What a strange creature! We might imagine 
that Zatz, for some crime, had been condemned to for- 
sake the appearance and activity of the fur-covered 
animals and simulate the sealy creatures of the dust. 
One cannot help comparing the armadillos with the 
Iguanas. Science, however, allows us no such imagery, 
and, with ruthless scalpel, proves the former’s kinship 
with sloth and ant-eater. The armadillos hereabouts 
were certaiuly neither solitary nor exclusively nocturnal, 
and we often saw them vanishing into their holes at 
midday, as we came suddenly upon them, although 
they were also found foraging at midnight. 

After capture, an armadillo scorns to seek protec- 
tion by rolling up in a ball. We very much desired to 
photograph one thus, but failed to do so. We spent 
several hours in rolling one into a close sphere, but the 
aggravating creature as often promptly unrolled and 
made off. 


THE SUMMIT AND EDGE OF THE LITTLE DESERT 


A few steps upward from the zone of Tatu and 
Iguana burrows, and we were upon the crest of the 
arroyo wall. The level plain in front of 1s was fretted 
with dark, sinuous lines —the wooded edges of deep 
narrow barrancas, tracing the course of streams. In 
the distance Colima stood as ever — two peaks, deep, 
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shadowy blue, against the paler blue of the sky. From 
the hving cone a line of white smoke wreathed upward 
and drifted toward the other peak, where it dipped and 
drifted about the snow-capped summit, merging its soft 
filminess into the glistening snow 

All about our feet, and in many other places around 
our camp, grew clumps of the little club-moss, known 
as the Resurrection Plant. We had often seen it sold 
in New York and wondered where its home could be, 
and here we found it, clinging in thousands to the 
scanty film of parehed earth in the crevices of the 
boulders and clits. Each plant is hke a httle incurved 
ball of arbor-vite fohage, dry and brittle, but when 
placed in a spiing 01 a pool of water, 1t opens wide its 
httle array of leaves, which, in a day or two, turn from 
brown to green and send forth a spicy perfume A 
bucket of water thrown among a multitude of these 
plants awakens into a brief greenness every one upon 
which it happens to fall; but soon, unless kept moist, 
the little leaves close and return to their parched 
condition —the little brown fists are clinched again. 

Descending the arroyo wall obliquely, we continued 
up the dry canyon, and at the very edge of the desert 
patch, we came upon the first closed wasp’s nest we 
had seen. Among the mesquites of the Guadalajaia 
country, the wasps bmlt their combs exposed to the 
light and air, but here, on the low cactus-pads, they 
made round paper structures, with a single entrance 
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at the side. The yellow-bodied little workers were but 
half an inch m length and their home eight inches 
in diameter, but when a lizard unwittingly crept with 
short jerky advances upon their cactus-pad, jarring 
their nest, the tumult was such that we fled for our 
lives. 

Here, at the edge of the open, the Western Mocking- 
birds loved to pereh and whisper their songs. None 
were as yet [ull-voiced, but all were practising, and as 
one passed a low thorn-bush, there came to the ear 
a harmony, — low and blended as if from a great dis- 
tance,— and there, within a dozen feet, was the gray 
and white inastersinger. 

As we entered the more luxuriant growth along the 
stream-bed, the character of the birds, insects, and 
plants was wholly changed. The dull-coloured inhabit- 
ants of the sandy country were left behind, and here 
bright tints and green hues prevailed. A blossoming 
tree, which we found very abundant throughout the 
tierra caliente, was the primavera of the Mexicans, so 
called from its early spring blossoms ( Cochlosperman 
hibiscoides). Although yet leafless, its branches sent 
forth a myriad bell-shaped blossoms of biightest yel- 
low, growing in such profusion as sometimes to form 
one solid mass of colour. Amid these we found a very 
diminutive hummingbird, nameless to us, green and 
white, with a lavender throat and a black streak 
through the eye. 
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LIVING MOSS, SUNLIGHT, AND LEAVES 

The arroyo now narrowed to one hundred feet, and 
tall trees cast a refreshing shade. Here and there a 
spring oozed from an overhanging ledge, trickled a few 
yards, and disappeared in the sand. Moss and lichens 
clothed the face of the cliff, and air-plants and orchids 
hung giacefully from the rocks and branches over- 
head; the mouths of gloomy hollows and caverns now 
and then darkened the mass of verdure. We selected 
a cool, shady defile, and, reheving ourselves of cameras, 
gun, and insect-net, we explored the little glade around 
us. Convolvulus blossoms — scarlet and blue — bright- 
ened the shadows, and in lighter spots a species of 
beautiful flowering-grass, not unlike the Pampas grass 
of florists, grew lnxuriantly. 

Several times I passed two or three patches of what 
I took to be dense growths of a brown hair-like moss, 
springing from an overarching bank of turf. In at- 
tempting to pick a blossom almost out of reach, my 
hand came in contact with the moss and to my surprise 
it began to seramble away! A second glance revealed 
the tanth. Thousands of Daddy-long-legs had gathered 
in this limited space, clinging with their jaws close to 
the earth, while all their lees dangled down and out- 
ward. When quiet returned to the mass of little 
creatures, not one of their bodies was visible, nothing 
but thousands upon thousands of thread or moss-hke 
legs hanging free. The photograph shows a few indi- 
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viduals on the outside making their way back into the 
general mass. A week later, when we again visited this 
spot, the “ Daddies ” were m exactly the same place 
and position. 

Such a remarkable protective scheme was worth a 
whole day’s search, but the arroyo fairly showered 
marvels npon us. While walking up the dark ravine I 
saw, to my amazement, four flecks of sunshine dancmg 
slowly ahead of me, although, at that moment, not 
a breath of air stirred the branches. I could make 
nothing of it, until I enclosed the flickering-spots in 
my net. Only then did I see that they were four yellow 
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and white markings, one at the tip of each wing of a 
large dragon-fly. In the dim hght of the ravine, the rest 
of the wings, transparent and colourless, and the long, 


THE INVISIBLE DRAGON-FLY 


attenuated body, were absolutely invisible, leaving to 
the eye only four small golden spots, which would ordi- 
narily be lost among the myriad dots of sunlight. For 
an insect of its size (44 inches in spread of wings, and 
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with a body 4 inches in length) the protection was the 
most perfect I had ever seen. ‘Io photograph the dra- 
gon-fly I had to pose it im the brightest sunlight, thus 
giving no idea of the wonderful illusion which a cleep 
shadow produced — when the wings vanished, the body 
became a slender twig, and only a single spot of yellow, 
where the wings overlapped, told of its position; a hint 
so intangible that it must be safe, even in this land of 
keen-eyed, inseet-eating birds, mammals, and reptiles. 

The most wonderful] 
protective scheme of all 
was shown in the Leaf 
Butterflies (Zaugetis acr- 
meria), which were not 
uncommon in the mere 
shady glades of the Stream 
of Death. Again and 
again we returned to 
watch and wonder at 
them; each time to find 
some new adaptation, 
each time to mistake them 
at first glance for falling 
leaves. 

Each individual but- 
terfly had a range of fif- 
teen or twenty yards up 
and down the dry, rocky A LEAF BUTTERFLY 
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bed, and day after day each might be found in its 
particular haunt. Every insect was differeut from its 
neighbour, noticeably so, even on the wing. Some 
were much larger than others, some darker, some 
strongly mottled with gray spots. This remarkable 
valation seemed concomitant with the resemblance 
to the variety of hues and mottlings which exist 
among dead and withered leaves. When one of these 
butterflies was in flight, one could not catch a ghmpse 
of the npper surface of its wings, so quickly were 
they snapped together. 

The sustaimmng power, gained by the momentum of 
this instantaneous downward drop and momentary 
opening of the wings, was expended in a visibly bal- 
anced second of rest at the end of each flap, just as 
a dead leaf shoots and eddies, slides and twists in iis 
fall to earth. Not only this, but when the insect took 
to wing it shot almost straight upward, and instantly 
attained the highest point of its flight. From here to 
its place of alightmg, its conrse was a gradual descent 
— this hving leaf unconscionsly reflecting every detail 
of the fall of the withered bits of vegetation. And 
further, when the butterfly alighted, it was not with 
a fluttering and a few moments of hovering, but as a 
leaf comes to rest, so the insect —a sudden drop to the 
very ground, wings snapped together, and the appar- 
ently dried, worm-eaten leaf leaned far over to one 
side and swayed with every breath of air. Day after 
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ze we saw the same performance, the httle cieatures 
evading the sunlight, guiding their careless flight so 
that its course followed the darkest ways. Setorita’s 
corduroy walking-skirt was just the shade of some of 
these golden brown butterflies, and many times their 
fheht ended upon the dress, their selection of it again 
and again arguing, in then many-faceted eyes, an ac- 
curate power of appreciation of the shades of colour. 


THE HOME OF THE SOLITAIRE 


We continued still farther between the contracting 
walls of the arroyo The great boulders, a1onnd and 
under which we picked our way, were rounded and 
worn smooth by the force of the great torrent which, 
for six months of the year, surges over them Now, 
double hnes of leaf-carrying ants passed dry-shod 
across our path. In the finely giownd sand-bed the 
treacherous pits of the Phihstine Ant-hons were hol- 
lowed. Wasps plastered their tiny pellets of clay or 
wood pulp against the rocks, where, in a few months, 
a devastating tide would surge. The hungry fish in 
the burranca streams below mnst fare sumptnously 
after the first rains. We passed side tributaries, stream- 
lets, arroyitos the Mexicans would say, and occasion- 
ally, where a sharp turn occurred, the sheer walls 
narrowed until we could span the goige with our out- 
stretched arms. Lattle vegetation grew here, for the 
water swept the sides too clear of earth, and even fai 
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above our heads the volcanic rocks were scoured 
smooth. Here the sunlight never entered, and black 
hanas hung down fiom far overhead, twisting and 
knotting around each other, where they touched, hke 
the Dantesque serpents of some frightful “round ” of 
Purgatorio. 

Wherever a ledge or a more gentle slope gave foot- 
hold, luxuriant vegetation crowded it, giyantie -ALgaves, 
or Century-plants, variegated with white, starred the 
walls ; purple-leafed orchids, and now and then a dang- 
lng tangle of Night-blooming Cereus, the spiny stems 
looking like nothing so much as colonies of monstrous 
hydias, tentacled and buddine. Where the dip and 
splash of ice-cold sprmes were heard, mosses and ferns 
abounded, deheate maidenhair, with fronds two and 
three feet in length, formme arrowheads of filmiest 
green against the black moist cliffs. Saxifrage (ety- 
mologically, if not botameally) ht up the glades with 
mynads of white stars, filing the whole aim with 
sweetest fragrance. 

In such a setting we found that most exquisite of 
birds —the Painted Redstart —in abundance. Not 
a chirp or warble did they utter, but dashed silently to 
and fio, flaming ont in the dark raymes — visions of 
black, scarlet, and white. 

Not a sound broke the silenee, save the gentle tinkle 
of water fallug upon water. Without warning, from 
the green depths at one side, there came several notes, 
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creaky and harsh in tone, and suddenly these seemed 
to melt and run together into a volume of marvellous 
sweetness. The plaintiveness of the pewee, the tinkle 
and gurgle of the bobolink, the rich hquidness of the 
wood thiush, all these chaacterized it, but it dif- 
fered from all, excelling the songs of all other birds in 
depth of feeling and sweetness. It was the mystery 
and beauty of these tropical ravines embodied im song. 
Such was the song of the Solitaire, one of the marvels 
of Mexico, for which we had hoped. It came and died 
away before we realized what we had heard. Breath- 
less, we stiained our ears and soon the first low creak- 
ing notes separated themselves from the tinkhng of 
the falling water, and again they merged into the 
grand exsembde of musical tones. Solitaire he seemed 
in reality as well as in name, but soon, from the next 
turn in the arroyo, came an echoing sweetness and at 
last, fainter, as froma great distance, a third took np 
the incomparable theme 

It was a song impossible to describe — a gradually 
ascending strain of interlacing, silvery notes, the tink- 
ling melody msing, as mses the sound of a crystal 
vessel filling with water. We lay on our backs and 
searched the shadows overhead, but to no purpose. 
Suddenly the melody broke ont straight above us and 
there, in a tangle of lianas, perched the Solitaire. His 
head and body were firm and steady and only a tremb- 
ling of the throat revealed the source of the song. In 
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no other bird is an equal volume of sound produced 
with so hittle effort. The compensating law of Nature 
allots to this matchless singer a stmple Quaker garb of 
biownish gray. He made us think of a eatbud with 
a ring of white abont the eye. 

While we listened to the Jilguero (Heelgdro), as the 
Mexicans call him, all other songs that we had ever 
heard seemed insignificant. The melody of the bird 
seemed born of the rustling winds and the murmuring 
waters, Now and then he plucked a small berry from 
a twig near him, but his song grew no less clear, as he 
uttered it again and again. When the last berry was 
gone, as suddenly as he had appeared, the Solitaire flew 
straight back into the depths of his secluded home. 


TROPICS AND PINES 


In another place, where the arroyo again shallowed 
and widened, the rank vegetation grew down to the 
very brink of the phantom waters. Birds and other 
creatures had concentrated here, where feathery tufts of 
bamboo, and trees bearing a fiuit lke small oranges, 
were scattered among countless varieties of bushes, 
vines, and trees, nameless to us. An ever-to-be-remem- 
bered five minutes came to us, when the very flood- 
gates of life were opened. From our rocky seat, Sezor- 
ita and I marvelled at the sndden abundance of living 
creatures, appearing and passing so quickly that only 
the stenography of the mind could note them at the 
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moment. An Iguana, black as night, shuffled along 
a narrow ledge of rock, fifty feet above us, and seram- 
bled into ats hole, flicking off a pebble with the last 
wnggle of its disappearmg tal. The pebble came 
bounding toward us and fell with a clatter at our feet. 
Tn its descent it started a pair of Painted Redstarts, 
which flew away with silvery chirps, and a Pileolated 
Warbler and a Xanthns Ground Sparrow dashed away 
down the arroyo, dodgmg swiftly among the trees. 
Two diminutive Sinaloa Ladder-backed Woodpeckers 
made a gieat clatter nea by, one drumming on a dry 
resonant tree-trunk, and its mate tapping a swaying 
rattle-seeded bush. A Pitangua Tyrant flew over, and, 
looking down, screamed its hoarse tea-r-r/ at us. And 
now events followed one another even more quickly. 
A large-winged white butterfly, twice splashed with 
yellow, floated past, and a Intherto unnoticed Sohtaire 
darted at him, almost in our faces. The bird missed 
its aim and was instantly pursued by a splendid Cop- 
per-tailed Trogon, all biown, rose, white, and black. 
Both birds dashed about, in swift flight, for a few 
mimutes; then the former disappeared and the Sohtaire, 
ahghting about ten feet away, burst into his song, 
sweet and measured, with no hint of breathlessness. 
Before he had half finished, eleven gieat macaws 
whistled low through the branches, almost fanning our 
faces with their wings, all uttermg the harshest of 
shnieks when they suddenly pereeived us. Dming all 
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this din, the liquid, chain-like melody of the Solitaire 
held true, cutting through the macaws’ terrific cries 
hike a shaft of clear hight through the darkness. Two 
bird voices more antithetical probably do not exist, 
and the birds themselves present as strong a contrast, 
—the gray thush with its delicate bill opened ever 
so httle, and the gaudy gieen macaws, searlet fi onted, 
with huge yellow mandibles wide agape! 

All passed in a moment, but our glance remained 
upward, and far up, across the narrow strip of blue sky 
which 1oofed the arroyo, two vultuies and a Caracaia 
Eagle passed in thar arcling fhght. A Black Hawk, 
which had been perched in a miche of the cliff, now 
took to wing with an echomg ery; a White-fronted — 
Dove whirred past our resting-place; and a velvety 
Heliconia butteifly waved its way slowly up the defile. 
Then a great peace settled over the little shut-in bit of 
woild, and for many minutes we sat there, marvelling 
upon the beauty and wonder of it all. 

Far up in these isolated defiles we found that the 
trogons spent their days, while at mght, as we had 
seen, they came to the river to drink, and roosted not 
fai fiom its waters. The habits of the White-fronted 
Doves were almost the reverse of this, as we suspected 
when we noticed the flocks passing at evening up into 
the lower arroyo. 

As we made our way up the arroyo, we were hardly 
conscious of the gradual ascent, but a steep climb to the 
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top of one wall showed that the pine forests of the vol- 
cano’s slope were close at hand, and that we were many 
hundred feet above our camp at the level of the bar- 


THE PINES OF COLIMA 


rance river. Soon the openmegs to the sky were framed 
in long, graceful pine-needles, and when the stream-bed 
became too narrow for comfortable walking, we took 
to the woods at the higher level. The rp RPE zone 
was uninteresting and seemed to offer attractions to but 
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few creatures, but when the dense pine forest replaced 
all more tiopical growths, the sudden change in the 
character of the fauna and flora was remarkable, and 
trusting only to our ears, we might have believed our- 
selves at home in the North in eaily spring. 

An hour ago and we were in the tropics, among 
tiogons and macaws; here the notes of bluebirds 
came to us, and we found that it was the very same 
bird as that of our Northern orchards. A faint gold- 
finch-lhke note had some unfamihar quahty, and _ its 
author, though goldfinch-hke in actions and flight, was 
a black-headed, green-bodied little bird, which we must 
call the Forrer Siskin. Bob-IVhite! rang elear and bold 
throngh the pmes, though the birds would not allow 
us to approach them. There were many species of birds 
keeping to the very tops of the tallest trees, w hich weie 
so wary that we found it impossible to identify them. 
Audubon Warblers were abundant, and here they were 
in full sprmg plumage, while those at lower levels, 
which we saw daily about onr camp, were still clad in 
their dull winter dress. 

But this forest of long-leaved pines was too near the 
tropies to be entirely boveal in its nature, and the Thick- 
billed Patriot, the only species of its order which finds 
its way across the hio Grande into the southwestern 
part of our own country, was here tame and abundant 
among the coniferons tiees. It is either a very stupid 
bird or controlled by its cunosity, for the flocks fol- 
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THICK-BILLED PARROT 


lowed us everywhere as we made our way over the 
shppery ground. The fatigue of walking among these 
pines was very great. The ground was carpeted with 
the smooth, slippery needles, and everything, the trunks 
of the trees, the needles, and soon our clothes and 
camera were thickly coated with the white ashes falling 
from the active volcano, whose dense outpourings of 
white smoke were visible above the trees ahead. 
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SUNSET AND MOONLIGHT 

The afternoon was quickly passing, and we hastened 
to turn our steps toward camp. We returned by a 
shorter route, cutting off the great bend made by the 
arroyo, and passing through a small village where a 
few Mexicans dragged out thew hves m this isolated 
region. Poverty-steken and ignorant, they were yet 
hospitable and kind. Their httle ’dobe chapel (for they 
were too poor to have a clnrel) was ornamented with 
tattered and dirty nbbons, which were once bnght-col- 
oured, and with begrimed and faded bits of tinsel. As 
we approached, a crowd of about fifty people, the entire 
population of the village, were gathered before the 
chapel, singing a wild but not unmusical chant, which 
might well have been derived from some heathen rites 
of the aborigmal Tidians. We found that it was a 
fiesta —la fiesta grande’ For had not the Virgin been 
brought from some distant church tu hononr them by 
a visit! The men had carefully earned the life-sized 
wooden image upright on a platform, mle after mie, 
up and down the rugged barranes and over the hot 
plains; and eight meu had taken turns at transporting 
a pitiful httle worn-out organ, wherewith to accompany 
the chants to the Virgin. And now they were as happy 
as children, worshipping and praying, and beginning 
to fee] the first effects of the pu/que — the drink which 
plays so prominent a part in all their fiestas. We re- 
fused the unpleasant national beverage, but indulged 
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in some delicious nieve con lemon, — au attempt at 1ce- 
cream, — made from the snow which some patient 
hombre had carried on his back all the way from the 
distant crater of the snow volcano. Followed by the 
chorus of “JJuchas gracias, Sefior, Adios, Senor- 
ita,” which a few silver coins aroused, we left them, 
and the wend rhythmical chant once moie 10se and 
fell on the evenimg air. 

Descending again to the bottom of the arroyo, for 
fear of losing om way on the monotonous, pathless 
plain, we were plunged for a time into almost complete 
darkness. After the brief tropical twilight the sun was 
blotted out with strange abruptness, but a beauuful 
moon soon shone upon our path and our eyes adjusted 
themselves to the stiange, soft light 

Many of the small flowers were now tight closed in 
apparent sleep, but the most beautiful blossoms of all 
opened almost before our eyes. While yet some dis- 
tance away, the graceful, tapering petals of the Night- 
blooming Cereus shone out fair and beautiful in the 
moonhght. The out-curving petals expand four or five 
mches across, surrounding a multitude of thread-hke 
stamens, which spring, rank upon rank, from the 
centre, delicately graduated inwaid, so that the long 
pistil is the focus of a thousand yellow pollen-heads, 
which rise, amphitheatre-lhke, around it. These flowers 
grow on stalks six or eight inches in length, and yet 
the ovary is at the very base, and the stalk 1s a hollow 
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tube, within which is the slender white style. Only for 
a single night do these beautiful flowers open, and 
what is a tightly closed bud at dusk may bea full- 
blown blossom an hour later. By watching carefully, 
we plainly detect the motion of the expanding petals. 

The delicious perfume from a cereus flower can be 
detected many yards away, even by our dull senses, 
and it must, indeed, be a potent summons to the keen- 
sensed hawk-moths and other insects upon which this 
flower depends for fertilization during its brief season 
of perfection. 

Strange sonnds come to us upon onr moonlight 
walk ; mice scurry from our path, a flying-squirrel, or 
some small fury creature of great leapme power, 
passes thiongh the air Throughout a quarter of a mie 
of our course a suund reaches us, almost continuous in 
its mysterious rhythin; a noise as of a mallet striking 
on wood — thwmp-thump ! thenp-thimp ! Whether 
from bird or beast, 1t will ever be to us an unsolved 
voice of the night. 

As the hours pass, the tension of the silence and 
the dimuess becomes gieatel ; every sense is quickened 
and aleit, not a rustle of the dry underbrush or a swish 
of wings overhead escapesus Some creature conghs — 
a sudden painful choking sound, and we start, as if it 
were a gun-shot. The feeling that a mynad of watch- 
ful eyes are upon ns is irresistible. They seem to peer 
out from each hole and cavern — eyes more keen than 
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ours We leave the arroyo and climb up a steep ledge, 
which will cut off a half-mile of winding stream-bed. 
A single dead mesquite crowns the narrow summit, 
and on its topmost branch a full-plumaged Caracara 
Kage sits erect and watchful, Ins ontline silvered by 
the clear moonlight. He seems not to notice us as we 
pass beneath. 

Paustng a moment, on the narrow summit of the 
dividing cliff, we watch the dull glow above the crater 
of the voleano. It is quiet now, after a few days of 
more than usual activity. Its lund reflection is the 
wildest tonch in this landscape of black chasms and 
shadowless plains. A strange cry comes from some 
bird of the mght high overhead, and as we are about 
to resume our way, a muffled sound comes from the 
great barranca far to onr left, —a sonorous growling 
roar which rises to a scream, — cut short off. It has 
been desertbed to us by some American miners, and 
now we know it instantly for the ery of the jaguar, a 
sound new to us and setting every nerve a-quiver with 
love of the wilderness, —a love which, after all, is but 
shelitly “sickled o’er”’ with the veneer of our civil- 
ization. Few of us are without this feeling. 

Descending on the other side into the arroyo again, 
we leave the silent Caracara stil motionless, keeping 
his midmght vigil. As we brush through a dense line 
of bamboos and willows, we startle a Canyon Wren. 
It flutters away, and in its excitement breaks into 
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silvery song. The boulders are less frequent now and 
the velvety, yieldmg sand strews our path with silence. 
Something crackles and pushes through the bushes 
ahead of ns and we stop motionless. Two Mexican 
Deer walk down the steep slope and then tuin tiver- 
ward. Some instinct, born of their alert, wild hfe, 
impels them to turn and look at us, and there we stand, 
almost afiaid to breathe, lest we startle them. Our 
hearts seem to beat audibly, our pulses to chek. The 
deer stand as if cut in stone, twitching not a muscle 
All thei being 1s straining through those four large 
eyes —those quivering nostrils. Is it life or death 
which they see ? 

The strain becomes unbearable and we step forward. 
Eight tendons snap, and lift the deer Ingh in an. 
Two white tails shine out, and leaping from ledge to 
ledge, the two animals go up the hillside, sailing 
smoothly, swiftly, among bush and crag, until they 
vanish in the dimness of the larger growth 

Armadillos scurry heavily, like httle overladen tug- 
boats, across the itver of sand, and more than once a 
fox diifts noiselessly into its hole. We pass the tangle 
of white seed-fluffs where we know the trogons are 
roosting, and, turning down the last bend of the arroyo, 
come into full view of our tents, shining in the moon- 
hght. 

Stronger than ever there comes to us the love of all 
the wildness which receives and shelters us so kindly. 
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The tent in the little shelf of the cliff which we call 
home is open to receive us. We sleep, to dream of cool 
pines and the warble of bluebirds. We wake, to hear 


the scream of a macaw and the song of a humming- 
bird’s wings. 


WESTERN MOCKINGBIRD SINGING 


CHAPTER XII 


THE TROPICS 


the heat of the day tempered by refresh- 
ing breezes, we were encouraged to push 
on to the very heart of the tropica] Pacific Rode, 

A day of packing, a week’s return to Guadalajara 
for fresh provisions and more photographie plates; 
a return to Tuxpan; the mght of way of a freight 
train contested by several misguided burros ; a delay 
of five hours in an alkah desert, while the track and 
freight train are restored to their normal relative posi- 
tions; a three o’clock breakfast by starlight in the 
patio of the Hotel Central — and we were off on our 
long ride. 

At this early hour the air was vital with life-giving 
power. Our horses bucked from sheer exuberant energy 
and we gave them rein and galloped like the wind, 
through the long, narrow, earth-paven streets and out 
upon the plain: world-wide it seemed in the soft glow 
of the stars. Is there a more delightful sensation in 
the world than to feel a strong horse beneath yon, 
moving with great fonr-footed leaps, while you, poised, 
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steady, guide him with a touch? A Centaur had in- 
deed compensations for his grotesqueness ! 

As we reached the outskirts of the village, we 
glanced back, and there, balanced in the vista of the 


TOXPAN IN EARLY MORNING 


narrow street, was a burning, brilliant creseent moon, 
magnified in size by its low position. The old cathe- 
dral was warmed by its light and the tile-edges and 
adobe walls of each home were silvered. 

When fairly on the trail we rode stowly, passing 
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our former camping-places and resting during the heat 
of the day. By twihght we made Tonila, the halfway 
village, nestling at the very foot of the mountain of 
fire. The usual festa was in full swing, for which we 
were glad, as it ensured an abundance of snow 1¢ce- 
cream. This we enjoyed all the moie when we learned 
that the snow was brought by Mexicans in sacks from 
the lofty frozen summit of the fire mountain’s dead 
sister peak. 

The little plaza was a weird sight that night. The 
wide-open doors of the dim chuich revealed the 
figures of kneeling women and children, Outside, the 
flickering heht of a multitude of bark-torches flared 
unsteadily, throwing lights and shadows among the 
ciowd of Mexicans. Now and then an unearthly glow 
fell upon all and then died out —the eternal torch 
of the overhangmg volcano. The Mexicans bought 
pulque and dulces and listened to the pitiful little 
band. Once, at a more flourishing penod in the an- 
nals of Tonila, the natives had erected an elaborate 
and gaudy band-stand, which was now fallig into 
ruin. Though then numbers had lessened and their 
pesos (dwindled to an all-pervading poverty, yet their 
love of music was no whit less. In the centre of the 
dilapidated platform stood a lonesome little group of 
four. On the floor was a low box. On its centre a 
candle. On each side of the dim light was a piece of 
tattered music. With two woin-out violins, a guitar, 
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and a cornet, the performers were eet a bit 
of grand opera. They bent painfully over the low 
box, and when a gust of wind snuffed the candle, the 
music ceased for a moment, to be taken up at the 
same note when the taper was relighted. Wath miser- 
able instruments and with no leader, they yet kept 
perfect time, and hardly a note was flatted. The 
rapt attention of the crowds of Mexicans and their 
enthusiastic applause were hearty incentives to the 
musicians to do their best. 

Before dayhght we were up and mounted again, 
feeling our way down steep burrancus and splashing 
through ice-cold streams. Suddenly a warm glow of 
hght flooded us, and, glancing up, we saw that the 
sun had lighted up the gray-white, lava-covered slopes 
of Cohma, which reflected the glory to us, deep in the 
twihght of a narrow gorge. At the magic touch of 
this light the spell of silence was broken, as sleep re- 
leased a great host of living creatures Macaws, her- 
alded by their harsh cries, passed over from their roost 
in the piney depths of the mountain. The chorus of 
Canyon Wrens rang ont, and an oriole stirred the 
echoes with a liquid whew-rhew-whew-o! A certain 
species of wild fig, a very characteristic and notice- 
able tree in this portion of Mexico, grows upon the 
sheer, rocky walls of the barrancas. It has a hard, 
smooth bark, yellowish white in colour, and its roots, 
which are of necessity exposed to the air, are also cov- 
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ered with bark of similar colour and texture. Instead 
of the trunk ending suddenly at the base and rannfy- 
ing into a mass of radiating roots, the main stem grad- 
ually divides into these structures, which wind and 
twist, like so many snakes, about the crevices of the 
cliff, often reaching downward in total length many 
times the height of the tree itself. At the bottom 
of the canyon they enter the ground and lose their 
yellow covering. 

Whenever birds, insects, and flowers were absent from 
the trail and the volcanos were temporarily hidden from 
sight, we could always occupy ourselves with the study 
of pack-mule psychology And there was never lack of 
interesting material. Verly some of these sure-footed, 
long-eared beasts of burden seemed to be endowed with 
human intelligence, and that too of an order highly 
developed through knowledge of much wickedness! One 
vicious beast had a trick of slyly rubbing up against 
our riding-animals, choosing a time when the trail 
narrowed and deepened, thus bruising our bodies most 
unmercifully. When urged on faster than they hked, 
they wonld carelessly and with sleepy eyes edge up to 
us and nip our ankles sharply. But the remarkable 
exhibition of intelligence, to which I have alluded, was 
shown in the ingemous ways in which they sought to 
ease or relieve themselves of their loads. One large 
black mule, aptly named Diablo, was a stubborn brute 
and would take any amount of punishment without 
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accelerating his pace in the smallest degree. Then, 
without warning, he would start out on a run which 
soon left the rest of the pack-tram far behind. In 
fifteen or twenty minutes we would come in sight of 
him, comfortably resting on his back in the middle of 
the trail, his legs sprawling in mid-air while he took his 
brief siesta reposing on our clothing-bags. We soon 
learned that photographic plates and other breakables 
must not be intrusted to him. He well knew that his load 
must be taken off and readjusted before he could rise. 
This philosophie problem of gaining a momentary rest 
was solved by two other animals by sitting down with 
their loads! Whenever a low ledge of rock bounded 
the trail they would back up to it, crouch down upon 
their hannches like dogs and rest the edge of the packs 
on the ledge, looking most comieal as they sat there, 
gazing about with their huge ears bobbing back and 
forth. 

As a rule, these strong animals are good steady 
woikers. When one stops and absolutely refuses to 
budge, the Mexicans immediately unload it, for this is 
a sure sign that something is wrong with the pack. 
Nothing will induce the animal to move until his load 
is made right. 

The most wonderful characteristic of these mules is 
their ability to survive accidents and falls which would 
break every bone in the body of an ordinary horse. 
An animal is sometimes overbalanced by its pack, and 
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stumbling on the edge of a slope, it rolls many yards 
over and over or even head over tail down sheer slopes. 
After such an occurrence, when I would expect to 
gather up my belongings from a mass of mangled 
mule-flesh, I would instead find the creature perhaps 
astride of a tree which had broken its fall, or huddled, 
bruised, but otherwise uninjured, on the next turn of 
the trail below When such an accident occurs, the 
animal seems to gather its head and legs close to its 
body and, hunchmmg its back, rolls harmlessly on until 
something stops it. 

More than once I have seen a mule, laden with 
cocoanuts o1 sugar, deliberately kneel and slide or roll 
swiftly down to the next bend in the trail. We should 
never have believed, if we had not seen it, that animals 
could survive some of the experiences which befell 
these mules. In fact they have a remarkable faculty 
for getting into scrapes which end in a short rehef for 
them, and for getting out of others which do not 
terminate thus happily for them. 

All day we rode on, always downward and cwving 
gradually around the twin voleanos. They were lode- 
stones which forever drew our eyes. The black pine 
forest on the shoulders of the fire mountain kept its 
denseness and its dark hue to the gray higher slopes of 
deadly heat. Here and there, wide paths were cut deep 
down among the pines, where the hot outpourings had 
seared and shrivelled everything before them. 
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The sister peak presented a very different appear- 
ance. Its pine forest was as black and dense as that of 
the other volcano, but at the higher elevations the 
black faded to dark gray, this to lighter, where the 
shrubs and dwarfed growths gave place to moss and 
barren rocks, and above all rested the gleaming cap of 
snow. 

As we rode on, hour after hour, the aspect of the 
two peaks constantly changed, and as we looked up 
from time to time, it seemed as if we weie encirchng 
many mountains mstead of one. That night found us 
at the city of Colima, with the volcano at our backs. 

Next morning a little engine drew ns along the 
narrow-gauge track toward Manzanillo and the Pacific. 
The mountains were left behind and we were in the 
lowlands bordering the coast. We passed plantations of 
coffee and 11ce and thick jungles of trees, unnameable 
tous. Our bags and tents were unloaded at a forlorn lit- 
tle station with the enphonious name of Coquimatlan. 

In choosing our destination we had trusted to Inck, 
and had selected the wildest country of which we could 
learn, taking a letter of introduction to the owner of 
a small isolated hacienda. 

The train went on and left ns. The natives drew 
near, and we mounted guard over our baggage and 
began to palaver for information and for mules. The 
latter would not be forthcoming until late afternoon, 
and information was extracted painfully and nnsatis- 
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factorily. The average Mexican is willing to tell what 
he knows, but this is almost nil concerning the coun- 
try, even about his own home, while five miles away is 
to him a terra incogniti. 

When we were almost in despair as to which direc- 
tion to turn, Providence sent along a hand-car, which 
we flagged. After a little tactful display of red-sealed 
official papers, we obtained permission to take our guns 
and cameias and board the little platform. Our Mexi- 
can was to follow later with the baggage. All was down 
grade and we gradually attained a momentum which 
made us gasp for breath. On and on we went, whiz- 
zing around sharp curves and bumping over the uneven 
rails. The adobe huts soon disappeared and the wilder 
ness crept up to the very edge of the track. Once we 
dashed straight through a covey of Scaled Quail which 
rose from the track, the birds not having time to fly 
to one site. 

At last the brake was applied and we came to a stop 
near & narrow opening in the jungle. Leaving a signal 
guide for our Mexican, we set out on foot. For two 
miles we followed this trail which ended at an isolated 
hacienda. 


A TROPICAL CAMP 


The letters of introduction which we carried opened 
the heart of the overseer and his family, and his 
disappointment was sincere when he learned that we 
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OUR TROPICAL CAMP 


did not desire to share his home and board during 
our stay. 

These Mexicans of the middle class have some edu- 
eation and they are most kind and hospitable, but we 
could not enjoy life on a diet of tortillas and frijoles, 
nor could we become accustomed to that familiarity 
with domestic animals, which is their custom. Hens 
begging for crumbs leaped fearlessly upon one’s lap 
or upon the dinner-table, little chickens swarmed over 
one’s person, while pigs, dogs, puppies, and cats were 
omnipresent, — surrounded, fondled, and trod under 
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foot by innumerable very small and very dirty little 
Mexicans, almost as unhampered by clothes as their 
furred and feathered playfellows. 

We were glad, however, to accept the shelter of the 
great bare guest-house, for the fist mght. Our Mex- 
ican cook rolled up in his blanket on the porch outside, 
but the hosts of fleas drove him to the dming-table, 
which was also on the porch. Here he alternately 
dozed and did battle with a rooster, which persisted 
in perching upon and crowing from the head of the 
unfortunate youth. Indoors our cots kept us out of 
tiouble, but a vampue annoyed us for an hou or two, 
fluttering close to our heads and making sleep im- 
possible. The horses next morning showed evidence 
of visits from these bloodthirsty bats — lone streaks of 
blood on their necks and shoulders. 

A thorongh search of the neighbowmhood, on horse- 
back, revealed, about a mile away fiom the house, 
an open glade which was some twenty yards from 
a stream. Here we decided to make camp. We could 
not refuse our friend’s offer of assistance, and, under 
the strong hands of a half-dozen sturdy Mexicans and 
Indians, ou: tents were unrolled and set up, the camp 
site cleared and a barner of thorns erected, all asif by 
magic. Milk and melon zapotes—adehcious melon- 
like fruit which grew at the top of a tree — were pro- 
mised, and our opimon of the middle-class Mexican 
character rose another notch. 
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One of the Mexicans said that he hoped we were 
good Cathohes, because of that— pointing to the top 
of the cliff above our camp. I saw nothing but a huge 
projecting stone. He was astonished that my senses 
were so dull, and explained that the Virgin was there ; 
and we found that this legend was umplieitly beheved 
Some heretics, so the story goes, once passed through 
this country, and here the Virgin appeared, the vision 
instantly converting them. Her image remained in 
semblance of stone — to Mexican eyes. Om Mexican 
friend shook his head when he found that we were not 
Roman Catholics, and day after day we were urged to 
more, lest, because of om unbehef, a teriible fate ovei- 
take us; but we insisted on remaining and claiming 
the Virgin’s protection, and she did not betray us. 

Twihght seemed even shorter here than in the 
lugher altitudes, and we slept too soundly to notice 
what hints of the tropical hfe reached our tent that 
fist night 

Onr walk to the stream in the early morning led 
through a little green vale, arched over with dense 
fohage. The great wide-stretching limbs of trees were 
all corded together and draped with thick, knotty hanas, 
which stretched to the ground, or swung clear im great 
loops — trapezes, swings, and slack-ropes ready tor 
parrot or monkey. Feathery-headed palms reached 
high above all, their long, straight columns, clean and 
smooth, piercing the roof of vegetation high overhead. 
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At the end of the glade a cold spring trickled from 
an orchid-padded wall, and not thirty feet away, a flow 
of tepid water, rich in minerals, had worn a little clear 
path for itself, some property of its composition being 
intmical to vegetable growth Just beyond the two 
springs, a deep pool of the crystal water nestled at the 
foot of a gigantic wild fig, whose branches reached 
out a hundred feet in all directions. 

The stream flowed on 1n a most erratic course, twist- 
ing and winding until, in following it, one lost all idea 
of the points of the compass. Its banks occasionally 
widened out into lawn-like stretches, or dense ferns 
and reeds restricted its course to a deep narrow chan- 
nel. A short distance away fiom the stream, the effects 
of the long rainless season were very evident in the 
lack of green verdure and the intrusion of thorny 
acacias and pulpy cacti. 

We were about twenty mules from the Pacific Ocean, 
over four degrees south of the Tropic of Cancer, and 
but a few hundred feet above sea-level. Our camp was 
at the very base of a steep cliff, while to the west the 
jungle thinned out to low, open bush. To the south 
and southwest wound the stream, while the north 
framed the ever more wonderful voleano, Amid such 
surroundings we began our camp-life in the tropies. 


NOCTURNAL VISITORS 


The nights were full of interest and almost every 
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time we rolled up in our blankets for the night, some 
new creature came to investigate the strange white 
things which were so tantalizing to the curiosity of the 
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THE GIANT FIG-TRER 


wild kindred. The sound of even the lightest breath 
of wind, sifting through the finely divided leaves of 
the mimosas and palm fronds, was as different as pos- 
sible from the sighing of pines or the rustle of ordin- 
ary fohage. It was a soothing, softly sighing sound, 
which will ever be the background in our memory 
of tropical voices. The foxes of this region were no 
ghosts, but given to frequent sharp barking and silent, 
nervous scurrying up and down our little glade. 
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Hardly were we settled for the night, when a low, 
distant moaning drew us outdoors, just m time to hear 
the full chorus of a band of coyotes, the lonesomest 
sound — save the cry of a loon—in the world. The 
coyote 1s a cowardly, sneaking wild dog, afraid to face 
any create of size, but nevertheless the coyote has a 
voice which sends the shivers up and down one’s spme. 
Out at the end of the open glade we spied several dusky 
forms against the sky-line, and from one of these arose 
a long-drawn, hopeless howl. Then the others jomed 
mand the sounds quickened and shortened and rose in 
chorus, until the air was rent with a fiantie climax of 
yaps, each animal striving to outdo the others. The 
result was demoniacal, and yet in peifect keeping with 
the wild surroundings. 

Every evening about six o’clock (never varying more 
than five minutes either way) a horde of tiny bats 
ramed down upon our camp, but whence they came 
we could never discover. Six or seven hundred, as if 
at a given signal, powed out of the dusk and dashed 
low through the tangle of vines past the tents. Our 
faces were fanned continuously by their wings, yet 
never did they strike, or even graze, any object. So 
thick weie they that every sweep of the buttertly- 
net enclosed one o more. Is there any living creature 
with a more grotesque and fiendish expression than a 
bat! Their immense, many-lobed ears, the curious 
leaves of skin on the nose and cheeks, the tiny, evil 
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eyes, and the ret grinning ee with its many 
sharp-poimted teeth, which gnash in impotent rage, as 
one holds captive the diminutive imp! After all the 
bats had passed and vanished, they would sweep back 
again, finding onr httle glade a profitable hunting- 
ground. A stone thrown up drew a score of the little 
cieaties in its wake, as they mistook it for some large 
flying insect. After lingering with us for a short time, 
the bats dispersed, fyi ste knows where, into the 
dark night. 

Not far fiom the camp, well np on the hillside, was 
a small-mouthed crevice which opened into a large dark 
eavern. This might have been the home of these bats, 
but the ar within was so foul that exploration was 
impossible. 

In the din, flickering hght, where the flare of our 
cooking-fire melted into the all-suriounding darkness, 
we sometimes saw strange dark creatures leaping and 
running. Noiselessly they sped here and there, like 
wandering shadows. When we finally caught one, we 
found them to be great hairy-legged spiders, forbid- 
ding-looking and ate jaws suggestive of the taran- 
bila: We Horde them not wail they never troubled 
us, nor did the scorpions which we unearthed now and 
then in the folds of our tent, both the common kind 
and a small species of Whip Scorpion. 

After the passing of the bats came an owl concert, 
several gruff voices calling to each other from tree to 
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tree, though never a feather did they show to us. 
Soon after dark the wild kindred of these tropical 
jungles awakened and came forth from all the nests 
and holes and erevices and hollows in which they 
had slept out the day Snug in our tents we listened 
to the sharp squeaks of the vampires, following their 
lesser brethren, but on more sanguinary quests. The 
coyotes’ chorus rose and died away; the thin bark- 
ing of the Gray Foxes followed, like an echo of the 
coarser sound. Then the cordon of creatures drew 
closer and closer around our camp. There were 
always many stray bones and scraps which we left 
scattered about on purpose, and the scent of these 
reached, and unerringly directed, scores of keen little 
moist muzzles. 

How exciting it was to lie and hsten quietly to the 
soft pat! pat’ of scurrying feet! We occasionally 
crept to the tent-flap, or to some one of our little ob- 
servation holes, to see how correctly our imagination 
had interpreted the sounds. The quick crunching trot 
of an armadillo was always easy to distinguish, but 
that scuffing and scraping must suiely be a fox or a 
very large raccoon or perhaps even some larger, fiercer 
creature! A glance outside showed the originator of 
all this commotion to be the timest of white-breasted 
Wood Mice! Again, when no sound was audible, a 
stealthy look revealed a pair of exceedingly long-tailed 
Mexican Opossums, ambling silently about near by. 
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What cowards they are! Once we caught a greedy 
one in broad daylight, dragging away a heavy piece of 
meat. As he caught sight of us, the meat dropped 
from his jaws and he fell over im a dead faint, simulat- 


NEXICAN OPOSSUM “PLAYING *POSSUM™ 


ing a death spasm. I hastened to photograph him, 
knowing the ways of an opossum tee well te feel any 
sympathy with his apparent agony. Then we hid and 
watched. Gradually the glaze passed from his half 
closed eyes, he raised his head and eauttously stood 
upright. Again and again he hungrily eyed the meat, 
but at last some terror seized him, and he seampered 
away to the jungle as fast as his flatsoled feet could 
earry him, 
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Not only were we made aware of the presence of 
many creatures about our camp at night by ther 
shadows, the sounds of thei: footsteps, and their voices, 
but musky scents were wafted abroad, pungent and 
penetrating, or delicate and barely perceptible. Twice 
when a musky odour filled the air, I caught a glimpse 
of a long, undulating, weasel-lke creature. 

One night a band of little caimvoies were making 
meriy over the remains of some squirrels and doves 
which had furnished our supper. Suddenly there was 
an utter cessation of al! sounds, and for a ful] minute 
all was strangely quiet Then a new sonnd came to 
our ears. We had never heard anything like it, and 
yet we shuddered. Why, we did not know, unless at 
its mystery. | 

A soft slithering, as if something were sciaping over 
the coarse sand and pebbles past our tent. The moon 
was bright, and 1 opened the tent-flap and looked out. 
Not a living thing was in sight, not a sound save 
an occasional click from a Barn Owl flying above on 
silent wings. The strange noise grew louder, and soon 
from the darkuess a long, undulating form appeared. 
A great Boa was making its way to the water. The 
great creature was harmless, this we well knew, al- 
thongh measuring fully ten feet in length; but the 
sight of this luge serpent, unconscious of being 
watched, passing slowly on some errand of its wild 
life, thiongh its native jungle, was thrilling. How 
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keen must be nes senses of the smaller creatures to 
take alarm, so long before our dull hearing told of the 
Boa’s approach! It passed, and, flowing smoothly as 
a current of water, vanished im the pale moonlight. 
How lithe and full of subtle, irresistable power it 
seemed; one of the masters of the jungle, confident 
aud nuafraid! The Mexicans have an unreasonmg 
terror of these culabras, as they call them, attributing 
to them all manner of teirible characteitstics. Wath 
the exception of some rattlers which we saw near the 
Chapala marshes, and those which we heard while 
riding ove: the trail, this was the only snake we en- 
countered m Mexico. No, there was one other, a tiny, 
slender, tree-suake (Owybe/is acwninatus), harmless, 
aud of a most delicate tint of green. When he was 
discovered he was wrapped in deep slumber, the cause 
of which, as I later found, was his recent dinner, con- 
sisting of a good-sized lizard (Crenmzdophorus). 

The terrois of serpents, tropical insect scourges, 
and other dangers of which we had been forewarned, 
existed, so far as our experience went, entirely in the 
minds of our friends in the North. 

The mght following the vision of the Boa, we were 
surprised to hear some creature trot up to the very 
tent, sniff audibly, and scratch impatiently at the can- 
vas. It then proceeded to the other tent, some twenty 
feet away, wherein were our provisions and our young 
Mexican cook. One glance was enough to know why 
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this creatme exceeded Ins fellows in boldness and 
reckless andacity. There, endeavouring to find an 
opening in the tent, was the largest skunk ] had ever 
seen. There was little time to consider what was the 
best thing to do. The head of the animal was already 
under the tightly pegged canvas. Calling to Ricardo 
to retreat to the front end of the tent, I emptied both 
bairels of the shotgun at the bundle of black and 
white fur, which the moonlight ievealed. Good for- 
tune was with us, and the force of the discharge 
hnrled the dreaded creature down a declivity, and our 
provision tent and cook were safe. 

We later found that skunks were quite abundant, 
but none so hungry, or so foolhardy, as this grand- 
sire of the Aepiitis. Among its fellow animals the 
skunk reigns supreme, all giving way before its flaunt- 
ing, conspicnous tail. As they trot about among the 
dark fionds and vines, they aie exquisite little crea- 
tures in colour and in actions, but this is truly a case 
where “ distance lends enchantment.” 

Several times we heard in the distance the screams 
of some one of the cat tribe. Just about dark, a few 
days after making camp, as I was bringing an olla of 
water from the sprig, a large animal half scrambled, 
half fell from the top of a sapling and scampered away 
throngh the underbrush The thought, “cat!” was 
dismissed, when the clumsiness of the creature was 
apparent, but it was not long before we became better 
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acquainted with a Coati Mondi, for such it proved to 
be. It is a dark brown animal, some three feet in 
length and coon-hke in build, except for a remarkably 
long snout and tail. 

A colony of these Coatis lived among the rocks not 
far from our camp, and every evening they started 
out on their foraging expeditions. They did not join 
their cousins the Raccoons and Ring-tailed Cats about 
our tents. When they came out about dusk, they all 
trooped down to the water’s edge and drank thurstily, 
then washed their faces, coon-fashion, and combed 
their handsome fnr with their long claws. They ap- 
peared to feed upon lizards and berries and they were 
also very fond of a certain kind of hard, round fruit. 
When four or five of them were among the branches 
of a small sapling, the young tree suffered severely. 
They hunted mice in the open spaces of the woods, 
and I sometimes saw several crouched here and theie, 
ready for the first signs of hfe among the leaves. 
With a dog they were easily treed, and they fought 
fiercely when cornered. When playing and leaping 
about each other, they uttered low harsh grunts, and 
we never heard any other ntterance. The Mexicans 
delight to hunt these Coati Mondis, treeing them with 
dogs, and killing them with revolvers. They work 
themselves up to a high pitch of excitement, shont- 
ing, as a kind of hunting-ery, “Adios Tejon!” —the 
latter word being the Mexican name of the animal. 
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The Raccoons, the Ring-tailed Cats and the Coati 
Mondis are all expeit climbers, and the birds must 
indeed be careful in selecting their nightly roosts. I 
noticed that instead of choosing perches near the main 
branches or trunks of the trees as is usual in the North, 
they preferred the more slender twigs toward the top, 
showmg less fear of owls than of terrestrial enemies. 
If near the ground, they chose some dense, thorny 
tangle, mnpenetrable to even a hung1y coon. 

How perfectly the actions and the general mzen of 
these nocturnal creatures reflect the efficiency of their 
means of defenee! The life of the little mice, the prey 
of all, is one great fear; they nibble, wash their fur, 
scamper about, but ever with large, fearful eyes, ever 
with feet biaced to spring to the protection of their 
holes. The opossums’ start at every sound and slink 
tremblingly away The Coatis make litle show of 
defence, but, when there is any avenne of escape, flee 
quickly The Ring-taled Cats turn a moment and 
bare their teeth in a defiant snar], before taking to flight. 
The armadillos potter serenely on their way, heeding 
httle to right or left, respectful of others’ uiehts, but 
calmly confident in their tooth-and-claw-proof armour 
of seales. The skunk alone dares to herald his pre- 
sence with flourishing tail. No haste, no terror marks 
his gait. He rolls along with an impudently noncha- 
lant aun, daring any to oppose his path. “Tam Skunk!” 
reads his demeanour ; “I am small, slow of foot, and 
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of little strength. I have no armour, and my teeth and 
claws are too weak to be feared, but—do not anger 
me!” And all the creatures withdraw from his path. 
If one be so bold as snarlingly to hold his ground, 
an impatient stamp of the foot shows the nsimg wrath 
of the black and white one, and, nopposed, he goes 
on lis way. 

The hoarse cries of the omnipresent macaws awak- 
ened us in the mormng and flocks of the beautiful 
lavender-feathered Amazon Parrots assembled at the 
water to quench their thirst. They then returned to 
chatter and clamber about the trees near by and 
to crane therr necks from side to side, utterly unable to 
satisfy their curiosity concerning us. 

The macaws were remarkably regular in their move- 
ments Early each morning a half-dozen passed over- 
head to the westward and each evening the great birds 
retuined in pairs by the same route, and perched for 
several minutes on a particular dead limb, some distance 
up the cliff. There they conversed in low gutturals 
and preeved each other's plumage, before passing on 
to their nightly roost. Half-past five o’clock, almost to 
the minute, saw them on this perch. We could predict 
to within a few minutes their appearance around the 
farthest tuin of the cliff. These great birds are called 
guacamnayo by the Mexicans, who beheve that they 
never descend to the ground, except in the month of 
May, and then only to feed on a certain kind of hard 
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nut. Certain it was that much of their food consisted 
of nuts which had a mnd like stone itself, but which 
their powerful mandibles crushed with ease. 

The most abundant birds in this locality were the 
beautiful yellow and black Mexican Caciques, gieat 
tropical onoles, which aie so characteristic a feature 
of equatoual countnes. As in the vinle warmth of 
Mexico many things are carried to an extreme, which, 
in the North, are developed but moderately, so with 
the nest of the orioles. Our Baltimore Onole builds a 
long, shapely purse, deep-cradled and elm-swung, where 
its eggs and young are exposed to but few dangers. It 
1s sald that in the south of the United States, owing 
to the increase of heat, the nests are shallower, more 
vireo-hke. Yet in the tropical heat of Mexico, the 
nests of the orioles are three and four feet in depth, 
hung from the tips of branches and waving in every 
breath of air. They are finely woven of reeds, open- 
meshed, but tongh and difficult to tear. A small 
entrance at the top leads down throngh the long, narrow 
neck to the globular nest-chamber at the bottom. 

The morning flight of these ca/landrias, as the 
Mexicans call them, was one of the delights of our 
eamp-life. Jet-black birds they were, long crested, with 
brilliant yellow shoulders, lower back, and tail, save the 
two inner feathers. The ivory-like beaks weie long 
and needle-like, as such a master weavei’s shonld be. 
They came from the northward, as if the bats of the 
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night before had been transformed by some witch- 
ery of the morning sun, and were returning in this 
guise. Hundreds of the yellow and black forms flashed 
through the trees, flock after flock of fifty or more, 


MEXICAN CACIQUE 


spreading through all the woods in smaller companies 
to feed. As they passed, their wings made a strange, 
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whip-lke, humming sound, which rose to a continuous 
murmur when a large number flew past at once. 

As the days passed and we still camped, unharmed, 
in the presence of the Virgin’s mage on the chff, the 
poor Mexicans, who came with eggs o1 vegetables for 
sale, began to hold us in hgh esteem My small 
medicine-chest and bottles of formaline aroused still 
greater respect and I found, to my surprise, that I had 
gained the reputation of being an infallible physician. 
Tt was pitiful to see the faith with which the poor 
Mexicans and Indians brought their sick children, or 
told me of their own troubles. I vowed that I knew little 
or nothing of therapeutics, and that I had only the simp- 
lest of remedies with me. But they shook their heads 
sadly and added a few centavos to the pittance which 
they had offered me, not believing my assertion that I 
did not want pay. These poor people had no idea of 
hygiene or of the curative properties of pure water. I 
did what I could with listerine and dioxide of hydrogen. 

There is a wide field for missionary work in this 
country, but a car-load of antisepties and the doctrine 
of cleanliness should precede it. We, of the Noth, have 
not the slightest idea of the misery resulting from the 
ignorance of these people. One bright young fellow 
whom I tried to cure was literally dying of dirt. When 
taken sick the only treatment which his family advised 
was complete abstinence from the use of watei! His 
food, in the hottest of weather, was fried beans, pork, 
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and tortillas. Indeed, the staple food of the people 
the whole year round is frijoles (fried beans), and 
tortillas — hard, flat, leathery cakes made of ground 
corn and water. 


POD OF MILK-WEED TREE 


The nights in this tropical country were cool and re- 
freshing. For an honr in the early morning there was 
no wind and the black flies drove us mto our head- 
screens. With the sun came a breeze and the flies van- 
ished as if by magic. The heat increased until mid- 
day, although even then one could walk slowly about 
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in the sun without feeling oppressed. But the birds 
and beasts set usa good example and we found it a 
good plan to sit quietly in the shade, writing’ or 
examining our specimens until about two o’clock. At 
five in the afternoon the black flies again appeared and 
held high revel for one hour, when the coming of the 
bats dispelled them. 

Six times we had excellent opportumities of observ- 
ing the great Guatemalan Woodpecker, with the beau- 
taful scarlet head and crest flashing through the trees. 
No matter how much is given to a naturalist to enjoy, 
there is always something else for which be yearns. 
There were three things — all possible but improbable 
in this portion of Mexico — for which we were ever on 
the lookout —the grandest of all birds, the Harpy 
Kagle; the most magnificent of woodpeckers, the 
Imperial ; and some stray monkeys which might have 
wandered so far north (they range stil] farther np on 
the eastern side of the country). But these things were 
withheld from us until another time. 

Everywhere through the underbrush scampered large 
squirrels with thick coats of grizzled fur (Sciurus 
poltopus cervicalis), while with them was a lesser num- 
ber of squirrel-hke Spermophiles (Citellus annulatus), 
handsomely marked with gray above and bnght rufous 
below. Both species hve in bunows in the ground 
or in crevices of the cliff, near which our camp was 
pitched. There were literally hundreds of these frisky 
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little rodents within a few hundred yards of our camp, 
and they were so tame that they wonld not move more 
than a few feet ont of our way. 

They kept mostly on the giound, but occasionally 
a dozen would rush up a tree near camp and show that 
they had lost little acrobatic skill for all then usual 
terrestrial life. This particnlar tree was bare of leaves 
and frnit, save for one large oval pod. I climbed up 
one day and cut this off. It split open in my hand — 
a wooden pod or box filled 
with great, delicately tufted 
seeds, much larger, and with 
even more filmy plumes than 
our common milk-weed. Jn- 
deed I found that it was really 
a form of arboreal milk-weed 
(Calotropis procera), not a 
native of Mexico, although 
erowing here in some abun- 
dance, but imported by some 
accident from Asia. 

We often saw what we 
thonght was a species of wild 
cotton, with good-sized bolls ; 
bnt a closer investigation re- 
vealed the fact that the cotton 
was really a parasitic out- 
growth from the under side 
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of the leaves —a cnrious kind of gall caused by the 
ovipositor of some insect. 

Certain charming little birds oceasionally flitted 
close to the camp, never leaving the underbrush. They 
were active, insect-huntmg warblers — grayish above 
and scarlet below, the bright hue bordered in front by 
a collar of black across the breast. Sometimes they 
mounted a twig and sang a brief, silvery song, bnt 
a sharp eall-note marked their presence, when bnsy in 
quest of food. Only when the song was heard might 
we hope for a good look at their rosy feathers, as at 
other times they persisted in presenting thew dull 
upper plumage. 

We called them Scarlet Gronnd Warblers, bnt Sei- 
ence demands Granatellus venustus, or at most only 
unbends enough to permit ns to speak of them as the 
Dun Bus Red-breasted Chat! Fie on human names! 
What poetry or sigmificance does the appellation 
convey? What iota of the hird’s habits or hint of the 
dainty song or form or colours is conveyed in those 
first syllables ? 

One very remarkable frnit attracted our attention. 
Seattered over the tree were many round, green seed- 
pods. These, when ripe, split open on one side and 
the slit gradually widened. The seeds within now pro- 
truded in two rows, bright scarlet at the base with 
black and white tips. The effect was most startling, 
for, as we stood below and looked upward, a thousand 
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THE GROTESQUE FRUIT 


mouths seemed to be grinning down at us. When 
overripe the tooth-hke seeds projected still farther 
from the fruit-lips, and the dmpping sap added a new 
element of grotesqueuess. Absurd as it may seem, the 
facial expression of the seed-pods changed from day to 
day! When first beginning to open, a gentle smile 
characterized the fruit, and, as the gap widened and the 
seeds appeared, the semblance to a smile becamea grin, 
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and at last a ferocious snarl! Its botanical name is 
Labernenontana palneri. 

Band-tailed Pigeons and Red-bellied Ground Squi- 
rels were very abundant, and our larder never 1an low. 
The White-winged Doves were bulding their 10ugh 
platforms of sticks hiyh np in the Mimosa trees, bnt 
none were quite finished before we broke camp. 

Ever since we began to observe Mexican Nature, 
the Caracara Hawks had attracted our attention, but 
not until now had we seen them so numeions v1 so 
tame. They fanly equalled the vultures in numbers 
and excelled them in andamty. In habits they were 
vulturine, juining these birds in their feasts of car- 
non and refuse Indeed their almost hare face hints 
of such habits. They are interesting birds, and odd to 
very giotesqueness. Psychologically speaking, there 
is a very distinct line between the vultnres and 
hawks. The latter are usually stohd and severe in 
their demeanour. whnle vultures are endowed with 
a spurt of rollicking fun and humour which is remark- 
able. Caracaras share this characteristic, and are 
the most playful of all birds in eaptinty. I have 
seen them frolic with each other m a most unbird-hke 
manner, rolling over and over upon the ground, turn- 
ing somersaults until every feather seemed to be on 
end. 

We found them no less ammnsing in their wild state, 
and them antics over the bones which we strewed 
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about for their delectation were very amusing. Many 
of the positions which they assumed would disgrace a 
taxidermist should he attempt to copy them. A favour- 


THE WOODEN CARACARA 


ite pose which I managed to catch with the camera 
was a stiff, wooden bracing of the feet, the bird rest- 
ing partly on the tip of the tail. When very hungry, 
and m view of a prospective banquet, the Caracara 
had a fine, almost noble bearing. The body was held 
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mn a low, hawk-hke attitude, the crest rose and fell 
nervously, and the eyes were bught and piercing ; 
but when sated with fuod and resting, 1t seemed 
wholly another bird. The position was then very up- 
right, the head drawn down, the eyes half closed, 
and when all the cactus tops in sight were thus sur- 
mounted, the effect was most smgular The senses of 
the Caiacuras seemed not so keen as thuse of the vul- 
tures, and the former birds were, m a sense, partly 
parasitic on their ignoble associates, — the vultures, 
— following and watching thein closely. When some 
prey was spied, the Caracaras forcibly took the first 
and best share. 

There was gieat excitement among the vultures and 
Caracaras when the dead skunk was discovered, some 
distance from our camp. A gieat number collected 
at once, but were rather shy about approaching the 
dreaded amma]. The Caracaras led the way and 
walked slowly toward the skunk, when, suddenly 
seized with terior, they turned and ran off at full gal- 
lop, spreacing the alarm and scattering the whole mob 
of vultures. At last hunger overcame all prejudice 
and they attacked the carcass. To my surpnse a pair 
of skunks unexpectedly appeared at this moment. and 
trotted qmickly out fiom the underbrush. They rushed 
at the feathered scavengers, who Hed in wild dismay, 
this ttme taking to the tiee-tops. The skunks stamped 
angrily and sniffed at then dead compamon, and then 
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disappeared as suddenly as they had come. In a day 
or two the bones of the skunk were picked clean. It 
was interesting tu see what creatures were attracted by 
eairion. I was surprised to see opossums come fre- 
quently to the scattered remams and roll upon them. 
Beautifnl bntterfhes, with wings shot with lines of 
purple, hovered and ahghted upon the 1il-smelling 
bones, and lingered in the vicinity all day, as if thie 
odom were that of some exqmitte flower. In fact, ce1- 
tain flowers, much frequented by some insects, are 
known to exhale most unpleasant perfumes, and prob- 
ably these insects were examples of that group. 

The butterflies at this season of the year were very 
interesting, — not from an entomological collector’s 
standpoint, however, since all were bedraggled and 
torn. They were the survivors of the past season, 
barely holding their own, and their wings testified to 
many narrow escapes from birds. Out of fifteen butter- 
fhes, which I captured one morning, all bnt two 
showed evidences of attacks by birds. In no less than 
twelve instances the tear was in some marginal spot of 
brilhant colour, showing the value of these markings 
on the extreme edges of the wings, in attractmg the 
attention of the assailant from the more vital parts of 
the insect. 

Every walk about om cainp revealed new flowers or 
seed-pous of beantiful colours and strange shapes. We 
longed for the key to the inter-relations of plants and 
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insects, for hints concerning the complicated depend- 
ence of all the hfe about us, —bird on insect, insect 
on plant, plant on both, which ever links even the 
extremes of Nature. 

Sitting m the shade of our tents dnring the heat of 
midday, we became interested in a flower g vine which 
twined up the young trees to which onr tent-ropes 
were fastened. We found that it was a species of Birth- 
wort (Aristolochia), related to the Dutchman’s-Pipe of 
the United States. 

Uutil we Jearned its affinities, we called it the 
Trumpet-Trap Vine. It was an interesting illustration 
of the carrion blossoms which I mentioned a few para- 
graphs back. The odour was not strong, and though 
there were hundreds of Howers on the vine, we could not 
detect the unpleasant scent unless we carefully smelled a 
number of blossoms at once. They gave forth a faint 
odour of musk, very different from the odours of other 
species of this family, which are tamted with the seent 
of carnon, or rotten fish, while a West Indian variety 
has an odour exactly like decayed tobacco. Slight as 
was the scent, it seemed more than once to attract 
burying beetles, which we noticed bnmping clumsily 
against the floweis, misled in their search for a suit- 
able place to deposit their eggs. These were unin- 
vited interlopers, which could benefit neither the 
blossoms nor themselves, and which soon went hum- 
ming off into the woods. 
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The delicate-stemmed Trumpet-Traps twined and 
twisted their way high overhead and hung m festoons 
about us. The vine had rounded, heart-shaped leaves, 
and the long tubulai flowers were of a dull yellowish 
hue, reminding one in thew shape somewhat of minia- 
ture Jack-in-the-Pulpit spathes. These flowers were 
indeed tiny, compared to the blossoms of certain South 
American species of this group, which aie so lage 
that natrve children slip them over their heads, hke 
caps with tall, pointed crowns. 

After a little patient watching and a little dissection 
of blossoms, we learned much of the interesting life 
history of this vine, and we later verified the sigmi- 
ficance of the details in Kerner’s “ Natural History of 
Plants.”” One thmg became apparent at the outset, 
namely, that the black fhes had at least one other mis- 
sion in life besides that of trying, for a short time 
morning and evening, to penetrate our head-nets. The 
little rounded lobe at the entrance of the Trumpet-Trap 
flower is like a doorstep, formmg a convenient and 
safe alighting-place for any small fly or insect which 
may be attracted by the odour from within 

Let us follow the adventures of one of these trouble- 
some black midges, which, for all we could see, were 
blood brothers to those of the Canadian backwoods. 
Our midge ahghts on the lobe of the Trumpet-Trap 
flower, which 1s just opened and as yet unfertilized. 
The little fellow twiddles his antennz eestatically, as 
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the (to him) delicous musky scent is wafted ont. He 
makes his way upward and at once finds himself at 
the entrance of a long nanow tube, thickly beset with 
small hairs, whose tips, all pomting mwaid, meet at 
the centre Before he enters he may, 1f he chooses, 
turn about and fly away, but once within he 1s doomed. 
“Laseate oyne speranza, voi ch’ entrate,” — All 
hope abandon, ye who enter in, — might have been fitly 
inscribed upon the flower’s portal. Stmve and strnggle 
as he may, the sharp-pointed hans only force lim 
onward the faster, until the tunnel widens out into a 
circular chamber. This is free from the sharp recurved 
hams and it is comfortably warm, in addition to which 
the soft-walled cells hnmg the little jnason-chamber 
are, im midge estimation, good eating. Fo. perhaps 
two days the little fellow 1s thus confined then the 
anthers of the flower burst open and hberate a quantity 
of meal-like pollen. This is indeed a feast, and the 
black midge falls to and gorges himself, at the same 
time getting his body thickly covered with the powdery 
substance. 

But even the most delectable daimties cloy at last, 
and, thongh the pmson-cel} has provided him with 
warmth, shelter, and food, yet the little midge becomes 
restless and seeks to escape. Sooner or later he finds 
the tunnel opening, throngh winch he found his way 
mto the blossom, and here a stiange thing happens. 
The stockade of hairs no longer bars the way. The 
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inscription would have been false after all; all hope 
need not have been left behind. A few steps take him 
to the portal in the onter air, and his tiny wings bear 
him away into the snnhght. 

But the memories of the feast in the magic chamber 
overcome all remembrance of the forced confinement ; 
aud our midge soon seeks another newly opened 
blossom wath its inviting doorstep. As in the case of 
the first flower, the anthers are closed as yet, but the 
stigma is waiting fon the fertalizing pollen from another 
blossom. In comes the black midge, urged on by 
a sumilar circle of reenrved hairs. As he enters the 
chamber, the pollen on his body brnshes against the 
stigma and the mission and ieal meaning of all this 
elaborate entertaimment for the midge is perfectly 
accomplished. ‘The desires of the midge were all 
selfish ; and even the apparently gratuitous Inncheon 
provided by the blossom was only a means to the all- 
important end of providing for the seeds of the next 
season 

But the magic goes a step farther. When the mndge 
emerges from this blossom, if some pleasant memory 
should attract him back to the first flower, he wonld 
find himself rebuffed — the door Jocked in his face 
as it were. No sweet musky odonr comes from the 
cells, now shrivelled and dried, and the stepping- 
stone lobe of the spathe, instead of being spread out, 
is withered and bent down across the opening, shut- 
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ting out any would-be intruder. Thus the seeds are 
allowed to ripen in safety ; and a useless, and indeed 
harmful, competition with unfertilized blossoms is 
avoided. 

Harmful self-fer tilization within one flower is avoided 
by the delay of a day or two in the opening of the 
anthers, the stigma meanwhile having abundant oppor- 
tunity to be fertilized by the incoming insects, for two 
or three midges aie sometimes prisoners in the same 
cell. 

But the flowers were not entitely fiee from molest- 
ation, and occasionally a small troop of birds would 
spend some time about, or even on, our tents, tearing 
the blossoms apart and devouring the unfortunate 
midges, sometimes even swallowing the whole blossom. 
Black-eapped Vireos occasionally swarmed through the 
underbrush about us, and I once eonnted as many as 
thirty Nashville Warblers in sight at one time. On 
this vine we saw our tamest Townsend Waiblers. They 
had long puzzled us by keeping to the tops of the 
highest trees, but here they came to our very tent-doors, 
and joined the Nashvilles in their hnnt for midges. It 
was the frequent visits of these bids which first drew 
our attention to the curionsly constructed blossoms, 
and the first thought was that these were like Pitcher 
Plants, carnivorous, entrapping the midges in order to 
extract nutriment from their dead bodies. 

The study which we gave to these flowers of the 
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Trumpet-Trap Vine, growing so close to our tent, only 
showed what marvels were awaiting investigation on 
every hand in this strange wonderland. 


HEAD OF CARACARA 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE HOT LANDS OF THE PACIFIC 


OT far from our camp was a tangle and 
maze of vines and fig-trees, through which 
the brook flowed softly, and here we 

: spent whole days, quietly watching. the 

tropical life going on about us. 

As we parted the thick sereen of leaves one day, 

a glance into the dim vista ahead showed a spot of im- 

maculate white—a Little Blue Heron in its snowy 

juvenile plumage, standing motionless in the shallow 
water. The bird’s quick ear caught a swish of the 
twigs and it glanced suspiciously in our direction. For 

a minnte it stood straight and slim, then spread its 

wings and hehtly and gracefully drifted away over the 

water, its blurred reflection doubling its beauty, until 

a low-branching cottonwood intervene 

At the first step forward, three White-winged Doves 
burst from the underbrush ahead, and with a clatter 
and rush of wings left the woods, much to our relief, 
for these stupil creatures never take to thght until one 
is almost upon them, and then tear off with such an 
uproar that the birds, for many yards around, are made 
suspicions and uneasy. But withal these doves were 
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beautiful birds, and when their plump, fawn-coloured 
forms would go humming away, brightened with three 
(almost) semicircles of white on wings and tail, the eye 
was delighted. 

A sharp chut/ came from my very feet and up sprang 
a bud, also with three flashes of white, but on noise- 
less pinions. It sailed about in a low, narrow circle and 
plumped suddenly down among the dead leaves, fifteen 
feet away. It was a Parauque, a stiange name foi a 
strange bird! It has the white wing-bars of-a mght- 
hawk, but its general colouration and actions are more 
those of a whip-poor-will. The marbled and mottled 
plumage of these giound birds is as beautiful as it is 
mdescribable. A. woodcock has similar patteins. It 
is the feathered essence of dead leaves, moss, bits of 
fungi, broken twigs, decayed wood and lichens. Par- 
auques were very abundant m thus locahty, and we sel- 
dom took a walk without flushing a dozen or more. 
The actions of the one which | aroused in the tangle 
were typical of all. It almost mvaniably faced me each 
time it alighted, holding its head low, and thus hiding 
the white throat. The dark, Instrous eyes closed until 
they became two narrow slits. As I flushed it again 
and again, it once or twice alighted broadside toward 
me, but at my next movement toward the bird, it 
bounced up hke a ball and oriented itself. The bird 
refused to leave the tangle, preferring to rise and 
settle a score of times, as I crossed and reciossed the 
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limited area in pursuit of other birds. Numerous as 
these binds were, all about our camp, we never once 
heard the nocturnal ery, Which has given them their 
odd name of Parauque. 

Our favourite tangle was seldom without its comple- 
ment of Yellow-bellied Trogons — generally a closely 
associated flock of three or tour individuals, betraying 
ther presence by an occasional soft cluck / They are 
very similar to the rose-colonred trogons of our former, 
more elevated camp, but the rose is replaced with a 
delicate lemon yellow. These birds fed upon small 
be11ies which eiew on slender twigs, too shekt to sup- 
port the weight of the birds. Their custom was to dart 
to the panicle of fruit, hover in front of it for a mo- 
ment, snatch a berry, and return to their perch to eat 
it. When several of the trogons were feeding upon 
one small tree, it was a beautiful —a brilliant sight. 
From the weakness and small size of their feet and 
legs, this habit of feeding upon the wing would seem 
an inevitable one — as in the case of kingfishers and 
whip-poor-wills. 

When at rest, their backs were always turned toward 
us, iridescent green in the male bird and uniform gray 
in its mate. When they left their peich, they fell for- 
ward, makiug a short drop straight downward, show- 
ing all the beauty of yellow and white aud green. As 
suddenly, they then flashed upward, and none but dull 
hues were visible. 
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These aie birds of the true tropics, comparable with 
no Northern family. Classed between the cuckoos and 
kingfishers, they resemble neither in appearance. The 
hollow eurvature of the wing-feathers of a Bob-White 
is a characteristic so exaggerated in a trogon that the 
primaries wrap close about the body, rather lke the 
skinny, clutching fingers of a bat than hike the featheis 
of a bird’s wing. Its feet and legs, feathered down to 
the very toes, are so tiny, that when the bird 1s perch- 
ing, they are never vistble. The Yellow-belhed Trogon 
is more silent than its congener, the Coppery-tailed, 
which we saw higher up im the mountains. Its common 
utterance is a soft click’ When suddenly alarmed, it 
utters a sharp, rollug cr-cer-cr-er-ch / which, softened 
and mellowed, is the ordinary call-note of the Coppery- 
tailed species. 

Trogons always sit very upught on the branch, their 
tails hanging straight downwaid, but jerked violently 
forward at every cluch! The tail-feathers are so abruptly 
truncated that one almost wonders if these birds have 
not learned something of the Motmot’s habits ! 

As I was watching a trogon one day, something diew 
my eyes aside to a small vista among the leaves, hardly 
four feet from my face, and there, framed in the clear 
opening, almost within reach of my hand, sat an ex- 
guisite Motmot, his pendulum iackets swinging fiom 
side to side — beating time to his mood. His soft red 
eyes, glowing from the centre of his great head, lent 
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@ strange, unreal air to his whole appearance. Calmly 
he eyed me, never moving until I reached out my hand 
toward hin. 

A. certain wide-branching tree, covered with berries, 
was never wholly deseited by birds, and generally its 
fohage was in constant motion, as its feathered visitors 
climbed among the leaves and fruit. Our hearts were 
gladdened by the sight of a fluck of vobins, but a 
second glance showed them to he strange birds, garbed 
in familiar dress and with the blood-mark of our 1obin 
in every action But the hue of the breast of our 
robin covered the back as well, in these birds, giving 
us a Red-backed Robin, a very distinct spemes. From 
its scientific name we should call it the Yelluw-billed. 
In every flock of twenty or more, there were several 
large, sombre-hned individuals, of varying shades from 
head to tail—veritable ghosts of giant robins. But 
whether a robin’s plumage he faded to very ashes, or 
dyed a flaming scarlet, the sidewise cock of the head, 
the upright carnage, the well-known chirp penetrate 
all disguises. In a Bnritish volume this sombre bird 
is catalogued as the ‘‘ Surry Thrush,’ — truly a literal 
translation of J/erula ti istis, but surely Gray-bieasted 
Robin is preferable ! 

These races of Gray-breasts and Red-hacks may be, 
speakmg from an evolutionary point of view, fore- 
fathers, cousins, or descendants of our Red-breasts. To 
us, they seemed mm eal copies, mingling the familar wath 
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the strange in a way which was most fascinating to 
us, knowing, as we had heretofore, only our American 
Robin. I had never imagmed that onr beloved bund 
could have any imitators, he always seems so distinctly 
individual; there exists such a gulf between him and 
even his near relative the Wood Thrush. 

Another famihar form shpped around the dead bark 
of a broken hmb and with a penetrating chirp greeted 
me as a friend —a Black and White Creeper in full 
plumage. There was no mistake this time. Our httle 
feathered countryman was on his way northward, per- 
haps the first of his kind to feel the thmlling mpulse 
tugging him along, althongh the same instinct wonld 
as surely restrain him until the deep snows, which then 
covered his summer home, were melted and the cocoons 
and hibernating msects were bare and beginning to 
quicken in the sunshime of the coming month. 

On the side of the tangle farthest from the brook 
was an impenetrable natural barrier of thorny bushes, 
the favourite haunt of a half-dozen wrens. They were 
Oak Forest Wrens, although they certainly did not 
deserve their name in this low conntry. Perhaps they 
had a nest in preparation, for they were very fearless 
and scolded me ronndly, uttermg a harsh wren-like 
chatter, whenever I approached. Now and then their 
clear liquid song was heard, a ringing Chut’-e-ty / 
Chut'-e-ty ! Chut’-e-ty ! binging to mind the strain of 
our Carolina Wren. 
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Finches of various kinds fltted among the under- 
brush, clingmg to the seed panicles or Paichint among 
the Jean jefe The most abundant were the soft. 
chirping Black-headed Grosbeaks, looking in their 
winter garb like giant sparrows With these were 
many gray and Eeceiatdad Sinaloa Sparrows of the 
southern species—closely related to the Texas Spairow. 
Hepatic Tanagers and Turquoise-fronted Buntings 
mingled with the others in the bnshes or among the 
hanging vines. Whien a feinale of the latter species 
hopped into view, the thonght at once came —1s it 
possible that a female English Sparrow has penetrated 
even to this wild region! But the mate of the little 
brown bird soon followed, resplendent in blues of 
every hne — marine, cobalt, azure, turquoise! And 
our fears were laid to rest. 

Birds have a wonderful faculty of dodging, when in 
full fight, through thick underbrush and vines without 
ruffling so much as a feather’s tip; but in this land of 
spines and thorns they sometimes come to gnef. Oc- 
casionally a tiny half-dried skeleton clattered its little 
bleached bones in the wind, or again we would come 
acioss a bird which had recently been entangled and 
thus met its death, perhapsa beautiful Painted Redstart 

One tragedy of this kind will long remain in our 
memories. Of all birds humminglnrds would seem 
most exempt from the myriad dangers which threaten 
the 1ace of feathered beings — the dangers from 
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owls, snakes, the elements, and a hundred others. 
The tiny bright eyes of the hummingbirds, their 
marvellous vibrating wings, and their small size protect 
them from hawks and all such birds of prey. They 
fight fiercely among themselves, sometimes to the death, 
but it 1s very strange that these mites of the air are 
not more numerous — their food, the tiny insects in 
flowers, 1s so abundant, and their nests are so well 
concealed. | 

A few months before we reached Mexico a certain 
hummingbird had been tiehtly curled up in the tiniest 
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of white eggs. A little later he had appeared as an 
ugly, naked, short-billed hummerling, sharing the cup 
of plant-down with his sister, and peering over the 
rim of the hchen-covered cradle. 

We saw lum only in his death — the only time we 
have ever seen a hummingbird which had died from 
aceident. The httle fellow, not yet m his adult plum- 
age, had apparently attempted to snatch an insect from 
a bunch of burr-blossoms. Vibrating a httle too near, 
one wing had become eanght, and instantly the tiny 
body had been precipitated upon the mass of prickles, 
every struggle holding it but the tighter. 

At the southern jungle-edge of the tangle was a great 
fig-tree, all but throttled with a vine, which twined 
and knotted its mighty folds about the trunk and 
branches, until it was hard to say to which belonged 
the leaves, to which the fiuit. Large currant-like ber- 
nes, with a black stone im each one, lung from the 
tendrils of the vine. The lessening vitahty of the an- 
cient tree had attracted devastating insects, and its 
vine-shadowed and strangled twigs were wreathed in 
thousands of webs and caterpillar nests—a_ perfect 
feast for all birds, insectivorons and frugivorous. 

In this land overflowing with life, we found now 
and then evidences of tragedies, which had been 
enacted in the deep silence of the woods— piles of 
feathers, scattered bones, which told of pursnit and 
flight, battle, surrender, and death. But we were less 
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likely to take note of the struggles to the death, going 
on all about us, as the varions forms of vegetation 
fought for space and light. Because the movements 
and the tightening of the great liana coils were slower 
than any serpent, no less was death in their grip. Oc- 
topus-like, they reached upward and dangled their 
tendrils over every twig, shutting out with their leaves 
the hfe-giving sunlight. 

These vines seemed of interminable length and of 
incalculable age. In certain places, huge regular coils 
lay along the ground, like giant hollow screws. A 
careful search showed that once these screws embraced 
some mighty tree, which, suffocated and killed, had 
given way and crashed to the ground, carrying with it 
its destroyer. Soon decay and insects attacked its 
fallen trunk and it sank and merged into the mould. 

The vine, unharmed, had bent pliantly, as its victim 
fell to earth, and with insatiable fingers reached ont 
for other prey. When at last the first hght touch of 
its delicate tendrils felt their way to another trunk, we 
could almost imagine a shudder of terror agitating the 
doomed tree. And then the vine grew even more rapidly. 
vitalized by the decaying body of its first victim which 
was slowly falling into dust and loam. Here and there 
a sapling had been passed by the ontreaching vine, as 
if it voluntarily sought a worthier prey. 

The new branches, which the trees sent ont to escape 
the embrace of death, were pitiful. The trnnk seemed 
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to buttress itself with aerial roots, as the weight of the 
vine dragged downward ever more heavily. The poor 
rooted giants appealed to us, as would birds or beasts 
suflermg in the coils of a serpent, and more than once 
we released such a tree and gave it a new lease of life 
—centnries it may be— by severing the vine at its 
root. When, in the dead of night, the silence was 
sometimes broken by the distant fall of one of these 
trees, —a hissing crash followed by the dull roar of 
the fall, — our feelings went out m sympathy for the 
monarch which, for so many decades, had withstood 
earthquakes and storms, only to be vanquished by the 
insinuating foe, which had climbed up to the heht of 
day by means of the tree’s sturdy trunk. 

Another phase of the struggles between vine and 
tree was not uncommon. The vine would throw down 
numerous roots, which took a fresh hold, and thus, 
gradually, a dense interlacing of woody stems was 
wound about the tree, fretting the helpless trunk with 
an intricate network. The death of the imprisoned 
tree ensued, but, instead of falhng, it was held in place 
by the vine and exposed to boring insects and Wood 
Ants, which speedily reduced it to sawdust. Often we 
saw such a framework of vines from which all signs of 
the tree had vanished 

Yet all these struggles and deaths were mere inci- 
dents in the jungle life. The supremacy of the vine 
and the death of the tree were two facts which he who 
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ran might read. But the thousand and one influences, 
subtle, far-reaching, and powerful, which were woven 
into each such incident, could only be conjectuied. The 
biography of a tropical tree has never been written. 
When it is, few books will equal it in interest. All the 
environment aids its young growth; every influence is 
turned against it, when once it weakens. The rains, 
which nourish the surging sap, later filter into every 
crevice and rot the wood of its very heart. The myriads 
of insects, which, in its vigour, 1t has defied, now de- 
vour leaf and twig and bore it from bark to bark. The 
lichens, which before only enriched the loam at its 
roots, now bring swift decay to 1ts noblest boughs. 
Long before our senses can perceive any lack of 
vigour, word has somehow been passed, and the allies 
of the fatal vine hasten, vulture-hke, to take their 
part m the unequal struggle. We read of savages 
sometimes dressing thei: captives in most elaborate and 
brilliant clothing before putting them to death. So, 
when its fate is sealed, the tree occasionally bursts 
forth into gorgeous bloom —a mock splendour not 
its own. Such is the case when certain parasites, fol- 
lowing the track of the vine, fill the branches, each 
rooted deeply in the weakened wood, and living on the 
very life-sap of the tree. These parasites unfold great 
masses of deep scarlet blossoms, which light up the 
dark glades of the jungle. Unless a branch is ent off, 
and the section closely examined, the flowers would be 
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taken for those of the tree itself, so close is the union 
of the parasite and its host. 

Trees are very sensitive to their environment, and 
mould the effects of their surroundings into their 
growth. The stunted firs and spruces at the edge of 
the Bay of Fundy are permanent witnesses to the 
termble winds and storms of past years; every bough 
and twig reaching landward, away from the path of 
the blasts. Canadian balsams often grow so close to- 
gether that their bare stems all but touch, and make it 
unpossible for even a rabbit to creep between, and here 
Wwe see everywhere signs of the warfare which goes on 
in the forest. 

The reverence which we pay to. age should not be 
demed to a tree, and when we see a mighty trunk up- 
hfted in these thick jungles, we should spare it a 
thought of admiration when we consider the centnnes 
of constant struggle agamst animate and inanimate 
foes, by which alone 1t has maintained its place and 
prestige. The great wild fig-trees, which are sometimes 
overcome by choking vines, oceasionally begin life in 
a most novel way. A favourite nesting-site of wood- 
peckers is in the soft, pulpy branches of the organ 
cactus. If it happens that a seed of the fig-tree be- 
comes lodged in one of these deserted nesting-holes, 
it soon sprouts in the mould at the bottom. The seed 
develops and sends a long, thead-like 100t-tendril to 
the ground, and the ensumg growth may become a 
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mighty tree, enveloping the cactus, and spreading wide 
its branches in all directions. 

When once we begin to look for evidence of these 
silent struggles of the jungle, we find them on all sides, 
and so 1ealistic do they appear, and so strongly do they 
appeal to our sympathies, that we are again and again 
reminded of the living forest of which Dante wrote: 


“] heard on all sides lamentations uttered, 
And person none beheld I who might make them, 
So many voices issued through those tiunks 
From people who concealed themselves fiom us, 
Men once they were, and now are changed to trees.” 


The most delightful time of day in onr tropic tangle 
was early morning, and, indeed, where in the world is 
it not? At this time the air was cool and fresh, and 
the vistas along the hook were alive with birds, some 
bathing and drinking, others gleaning fish or tiny 
snails from its depths or borders. Little teetering 
sandpipers and Lousiana Water-thrushes were always 
in view, and the dainty Blue Heron seemed a regular 
habitué of this part of the stream. 

One mormng a Black Hawk swept low through the 
branches and on out of sight. Hardly had he passed, 
when eight White Ibises veered around a bend in the 
stream and slowed up just abreast of where we were 
seated. Their pink legs were outstretched to alight, 
when one caught sight of us. He dashed np, and back 
on his track, and silently, except for a swish of wings, 
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the other seven turned and followed Their curved 
bills and long legs were bright pink and gleamed viv- 
idly, as the white cloud of birds winged its way north- 
ward over the tops of the palms. 

Having need of the skin and skeleton of a Black 
Hawk, 1 shot one of these birds not far from camp, 
and only when too late, I found that it was one of a 
par which had built a nest overhanging the stream. 
Shortly after the death of her mate (for my specimen 
was a male bird) the female returned and alighted upon 
the nest It was built in the top of one of the hana- 
encumbered trees, which was draped and hung with 
a thick mass of entangled vine-cordage. By pulling 
myself up these slender rope-like hanas, I was able to 
look down into the stincture, without once touching 
the trunk o: branches of the tree itself. The hawk 
left the nest a» I ieached it. I found neaily a bushel 
of rough sticks woven compactly together, and a thick 
ming of fresh willow leaves had been recently added, 
but there were no eggs. My regrets at having shot the 
male were needless, for the very next day I found that 
the bereaved bird had found a mate and both were 
carrying more leaves to add to the lining. 

In this same tangle, there once came to us one of 
those fortunate moments which remain so long in one’s 
mind; one of those settings around which memory 
groups the details and lesser happenings. A Belted 
Kingfisher rattled ona branch overhead. and the sight 
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and sound quickened our breath. For an instant apple- 
trees, high 1iver-banks, and a quiet mill-pond replaced 
palms, bamboos, and the daik, jungle-stained pool. But 
only for an instant, for, from upstream, a second king- 
fisher form came into view and swerved up from its 
water-skimmung flight to a low pereh across the pool. 
A little green and white Texas Kingfisher quirked luis 
head downward, glanced quickly at us, as we smiled at 
his diminutive figure. As if to reproach our amusement, 
he dived hke an arrow, splashed beneath the wate, 
and returned to the perch with an inch-long minnow. 
Surprise must indeed have been written on our faces, as 
a third kingfisher —a grant of his race — flew swiftly 
toward us and perched near his pigmy cousin. How 
insignificant the Belted Kimgfisher now seemed! He 
fairly shrunk before our eyes, as om gauge of de- 
velopment shifted to the newcomer, the great Rufous- 
bellied Kingfisher. To our eyes, the two extremes 
seemed comparable to a sparrow and a raven. Two 
charges of shot and a millimetre rule would, doubtless, 
have shown this to be an exaggeration, but we were 
content to let them live and 1efer to our handbook for 
measurements. 

The big cousin was a handsome bid, with his waam 
ved under paits set off by the bands of blue and white 
across his breast. We waited eagerly to hear his voice. 
But his rattle was not so clear nor se loud and pene- 
trating as that of om Belted Kingfisher. 
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We shall never forget the trio of birds perching so 
near together — a small congress of all the species of 
kingfishers which find their 
way into the southern part 
of our own country. The 
least of the three was the 
first to leave, soon followed 
by the Belted. The great 
Rufons bird looked about 
him, his eye rested upon the 
water, and without hesita- 
tion, he dived downward and 
rose with a six-inch fish from 
the pool. Verily I believe if 
TEXAS KINGFISHER, FIsHiNe oN the Belted Kingfisher had 
Pi cmts. dived before he flew, he 
would have secured a three-inch minnow! A mile or 
two from the tangle was a little dry, sandy arroyo, 
inhabited by a single Texas Kingfisher. There was 
no water near; nevertheless, here he might always 
be found, dashing after grasshoppers and butterflies 
and snatching up diminutive lizards, as skilfully as 
ever one of his race caught a fish. It was amusing to 
see him, after each of his sallies, flirt his plumage and 
wings, instinctively shaking imaginary drops of water 
from his feathers. 
As one walked through the tangle, a large dark ob- 
ject would sometimes loom up in front, suspended among 
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the branches, five or six feet from the ground. These 
were hard earthen ants’ nests, roughly cireular in 
shape and sometimes a yard or more in chameter. In 
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several instances I found where parrakeets had bur- 
rowed deep into them, forming a chamber at the end 
of a long, narrow entrance. Whether they did this to 
feed upon the small architects, or whether they actually 
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used these curions structures as nests, 1 could not 
determine. 

Now and then our old friends the Long-tailed Blue 
Jays visited our tangle, whereupon we promptly left it, 
knowing that their shneks and cries would, for the 
present, put an end to the bud-study in that vicinity. 
Once, several of these annoying bids dashed into 
sight, wild with excitement. Their longest tail-feathers 
were gone, and in general they presented a hopelessly 
bedraggled appearance, being apparently in full moult. 
The object of their perseention was a hawk, one of 
the finest of the Mexican birds of prey, and by far the 
most strikingly marked. It is well named the Langh- 
mg Falcon, for at times its call is remarkably hke the 
human expression of mirth. 

The colourmg of the bird is a harmomons blending 
of brown, creamy buff, and white, but the most pro- 
minent characteristic, visible at a distance, is a broad 
band of black through the face and eyes, bringing 
instantly to mind the markings on the head of a rac- 
coon. We saw these hawks on the trail to Colma, 
sailing about, for hours at a time, high overhead. They 
are gentle bids, and when one was stunned and kept 
captive for a few days, 1t soon became tame and took its 
portion of food from our hands. 

The most beautiful of all the small birds was a bunt- 
ing. We christened him the Rambow Bunting, but the 
books call him the Leclancher Bunting. These little 
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finches flitted through the underbrush in pairs, search- 
ing for insects and seeds among the leaves or mount- 
ing to the top of a small bush and giving voice to their 
joy 2m a little ditty, the attempt at which was most 
to be admired, for the twittering ended in promise. 
Their beauty and vivacity evade all description. A 
photogiaph would convey nothing of their charm. 
Try to imagine a little feathered sprite, less than five 
inches in length, with a crown of apple-green ; cheeks, 
back, wings, and tail of turquoise-blue; throat and 
under parts of clear lemon-yellow; with a band of 
delicate orange across the breast! His mate, who fol- 
lows him so faithfully and listens to hus pitiful song 
so admiringly, has the greens and yellows in soft- 
ened, indistinct hues. Altogether they are charming 
little birds, living in a region where their beanty falls 
only upon such nnappreciative eyes as those of vultues 
and coons 

Half-wild cattle now and then roamed through the 
surrounding jungle, watching us, wide-eyed, until we 
were out of sight. Their nairow, winding paths ren- 
dered accessible the densest and most bnary thickets, 
fortunately for us. 

Hach animal was invariably attended by a following 
of birds, which perched upon its back, or flew close to 
it through the bush. They were Groove-billed Anis, 
and she relieved the cattle of the ticks which cause 
the poor creatures such torment. The Amis also picked 
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up a good hving of insects which were disturbed by 
the hoofs of the animals. When a steer began crop- 
pig the short grass of some jungle lawn, a circle of 
these shm black birds kept close to the muzzle of the 
beast. He seemed to recogimze their useful offices and 
never attempted to molest them. They are strange, 
loose-jointed Lirds, their wings hanging flimsily and 
thew long tails blowing about in the bieeze, over their 
backs or between their legs, Even in flight, ther wings 
and tails seem each moment about to fal in their 
respective functions. When thew bovine comrades lay 
down to rest for the night, the Anis roosted upon 
their broad backs. 

The most interesting bird which revealed itself to us 
m our brookside tangle was a species of wood-hewer. 
At first sight one got an impression of a gigantic Brown 
Creeper, and no wondei, for as fa: as the literal mean- 
ing of that name is concerned, it was brown and it 
crept up the trunks of trees. As in the case of the 
trogons, motmots, and parrots, this bird was almost 
at the northern hmut of the range of its family — the 
Dendrocolaptide, ov wood-hewers. Farther south in 
Central and South America the members of this group 
form no inconsiderable portion of the avifauna, number- 
ing some two hundred and twenty species. Among 
these are birds which are fonnd on the open pampas 
and which are, of course, terrestrial in their mode of 
hfe; others are found on or near the ground in dense 
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forests; while an even greater number have the habits 
of our Brown Creepers. The Swainson Wood-lewers 


THE LAUGHING FALCON 


which we saw were so timid and silent that they were 
difficult birds to find and to watch. 

The Langhing Faleons had uttered no sound within 
our hearing, until we found them in these tropical 
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lowlands, but here they made up in full measure for 
this silence’ The call of the loon is weird, the coyote’s 
voice most lonesome, hut, for pure diabolical utterances, 
commend me to the Laughing Faleon and the Chacha- 
laca, the acquaintance of both of which birds we made 
eaily one morning. We were forcing our way thiough 
a dense swamp, miles back in the jungle. The finest 
ferns I ever saw stretched high above us, their Jace- 
work fronds six and eight feet from the ground. Huge 
elephant eais, seveial feet acioss, sprouted from the 
black oozmg ground, and many odouis, spicy and aio- 
matic, filled the air. The delicate growths of filament- 
ous alge beneath the surface of the water looked as 
if nothing had disturbed their green thread-lke leaves 
for years. | 

Few birds were here and no humming of insects 
was audible. The steaming air was so heavy with 
pungent eaith and swamp smells that one imagined 
that all low sounds were deadened and lost. Heie and 
there a dry hummock rose from the swamp, covered with 
short lawn-like grass and great running vines of con- 
volvulus. From one of these a Boat-billed Heron flew 
up, with a croak. Anothei parody of Nature and this 
time on our Night Heron! In voice, actions, and flight 
this tropical bird is an exact copy of our large-eyed 
nocturnal heron, but its broad, flat bill is as different 
as 18 the bill of a gannet from that of a pelican. 

Tlus bird was fearless and perched near by in full 
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view. From the soiled condition of its bill and the 
discolouration of the water I thought that its breakfast 
had consisted of the worms and snails at the bottom, 
rather than of the usual fish diet. We often heard these 


THE COON HAWK 


Boathills flymg over the camp at night and uttering 
their discordant squawks. 
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Near the edge of the swap, we were startled by 
a sudden snarl, and a long-tailed, dark, furry creature 
dashed off through 
the bushes, spring- 
ing silently over the 
soft mould. We had 
no idea as to what it 
was, but we found 
its tracks to be small 
and cat-like. Search- 
ing the place from 
which it sprang, we 


THE SKULL OF A YAGUARONDI came across a scat- 
tered mass of bones 


and dried skin, which the vultures had evidently picked 
clean. The skull of the creature was in almost perfect 
condition, and we preserved it for identification. It 
proved to be that of a Yaguarondi, a Mexican cat which 
we had never expected to find in this part of the 
country. There was very little doubt that the animal 
which fled at our approach was also of this species, and 
afew minutes later another, clearer view proved that 
our surmise was correct. 

What could have been its errand near the bones 
of its dead comrade? Piles of scattered feathers here 
and there in our path showed where unfortunate 
Boat-bills had fallen victims to Yaguarondis, or to 
other beasts. 
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BOAT-BILLED HERON 


We reached dry ground at last and seated ourselves 
on a fallen log. For amoment the silenee was unbroken. 
Then a fearful voice arose, apparently coming from all 
directions at once. Cacklings, screechings, wheedhngs, 
peals of uncanny laughter! The screams of macaws 
dwindled to mere whispers beside this awful din. It 
gave us the greatest shock which we experienced on 
our trip. One prominent factor in the medley was a 
most pecuhar subdued humming which, beginning low, 
gained steadily in volume, until it ended in a shrill 
falsetto shriek. A more terrifying sound can hardly 
exist. 
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The authors of all this uproar soon made their ap- 
pearance, a small flock of dark, fowl-hke birds, which 
we recognized as Chachalacas They flew from tree to 
tree, or ran fiantieally 1ound and round in encles upon 
the ground, uttering screams and the stiange hum- 
ming cries, Hist no aitd bearing a rexonulanes to the 
clear, rmging cha’-cha-lac! with which we were famil- 
lar in captive birds. he othe: performers im this 
strange chorus were perched Ingh in the tiees, a quai- 
tet of Laughing Falcons, which easily held their own. 
Such awful shrieks of mirth were never fashioned by 
human thioats, and the weirdness of it all, breaking so 
unexpectedly upon the silence of the jungle, made it 
all the more starthng 

Before we reached camp we were able to add the 
Collared Peccary to our hst. Thiee of these wild 
pigs snorted m alarm, as we approached a glade, where 
the underbrnsh thinned out. They peered at ns 
with their queer httle eyes, and, with frantie grunts, 
they tore off as fast as their short legs could carry 
them. 

We heard rnmours of large blackish Osos (the native 
word for bear) in the low mountains to the north of 
us, in Jalisco, and I obtained the tooth of a bear 
from a native hunter. Another Indian had the tiny 
horns of a deer, shot in the state of Michoacan, a little 
distance to the south. The deer was described as very 
small, and always as haying unbranched horns. I could 
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not persuade the man to give them up, but a close 
examination showed them to be those of the Brocket, 


f 
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ANTLERS OF BROCKET 


— probably the Black-faced species. The hunters said 
that these deer hved in the clensest jungles and that 
they were very fleet rnuners. I could secure no more 
facts concerning this little creature — the smallest of 
the Mexican deer. 
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The hunters hereabouts were famihar with the 
jJagnar (tegre), and a smaller spotted tiger cat, or 
ocelot, which they call huiudurr. When I described 
the Yagnaiondh, they exclaimed Zconcil/o. They speak 
of the Peccary as la havelina. 

] was very anxious to see curassows and guans which 
were said to be found in the jungles not far from our 
camp, and when I descmbed, as best I could, these birds 
to a Mexican, he exclaimed that there were a number 
of tame ones at a neighbomng hacienda. We rode 
there one morning, six or seven miles through thick 
forest and marsh, I lugging my largest camera, only 
to find, instead of the anticipated euans, a bevy of 
gobbling domestic turkeys. The disappointment and 
chagiin of my Mexican guide, when he saw that they 
were not what I had expected, made it impossible to 
be out of temper with nm. 

One day while walking quietly through a dense part 
of the jungle, where tall, thick-leaved trees shut ont 
the light and hence caused an absence of thick under- 
growth, | saw a bird fly from a perch, catch an sect 
in mid-air and dart back. I had not found any fly- 
catches heretofore in this thickly wooded section, and, 
though my heart sank when I saw its back and wings 
of the usual indefinite flycatcher-hues of light gray, 
and knew that exact identification without a gim would 
be next to mposstble, I approached the bird. It again 
flew into the air and again returned to its favourite 
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twig, this time facing me, when one glance removed 
all doubt as to its identity ; for its breast was stamed 
a rich pink, which burned out brightly amid the dark 
shadows. It was the Xantus Becard, the second mem- 
ber of the family Cofengide we had met. From time 
to time it uttered a low, indefinable lisp, and soon flew 
away. Three other individuals were seen after that, 
all solitary, all flycatching, all in such deep woods as 
ow. Wood Pewee would love 

With all these interesting birds about our camp, how 
I longed to spend weeks of explo1ation among these 
jungles and marshes, where, later in the season, the 
birds wonld all be im song, building their nests, or 
feeding their young ! 

Karly in the morning of the day that we planned to 
spend at Manzanillo, we learned that the tiain passed 
much earher than we had expected. So, withont break- 
fast, we mounted two half-broken horses and rode at 
a breakneck gallop, mile after mile, through the jungle 
trail, dodging boughs, spurring the animals out of 
morasses, and at last found ourselves seated in the nar- 
row, dusty car. 

Soon the green woods and bushy meadows gave 
place to the rainless death—a desolate conntry of 
parched grass, leafless trees, with dust, dust, every- 
where. If anythmg could exceed the dust, it was the 
heat. Before we reached Manzanillo we passed along 
the great lagoon which has made Manzanillo one of the 
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most unhealthy cities in the world. Not aripple stirred 
the expanse of green slime which stretched away and 
away. Here was stationed a motionless Great Blue 
Heron or a Wood Ibis, there a Cormorant perched 
upon a dead snag. It must indeed be terrible to the 
poor people, who are forced to hve at Manzanillo, to 
watch the annual cutting off of the outlet of this 
great ocean-fed lake, to see 1t become more green and 
slimy day by day. Finally the myriads of fish strug- 
gle and leap ashore in windrows, fighting for oxygen, 
and then the terrible stench carmes death on every 
breeze. We passed the great cut through the hills 
to the sea, which, it is hoped, will put an end to this 
peul. 

A few minutes after passing the smister expanse of 
the lagoon we reached the harbour of Manzanillo, 
and theie lay the Pacific — so deep and blue and pure. 


i chen 


“Then felt I hke some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken, 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacrfie, and all his men 
Looked at cach other with a wild surmise, 
Silent upon a peak in Darien.” 


We had but two hours before the train made its 
return trip — only long enough to walk to the beach, 
ove: the intervening hill, eat our Innch beside its 
booming waves, and return. On the way we were in- 
terested to see large cotton-trees, the new source of 
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thievishness of the Mexicans, except that once 1n camp 
a can-cpenei disappeared. This was at the time seri- 
ous enongh, for we fonnd that a hatchet or stone, 
instead of opening a tin can, merely changed its shape 
from a cylmder to a flat disc, then to a rectangle and 
to other geometrical figures, the contents bemg as 
inaccessible as ever ! 

In former days, condttions were much worse, and 
bandits more numerous than now. <A traveller in Mex- 
ico writes that, not so many years ago, the stage-coach 
imning between Guadalajara and Zapotlan used to 
be held up regnlarly, sometimes at several places on 
one tip. 

“The lighwaymen who came last would take from 
the passengers even their underwear, though with 
inborn chivalry they allowed the ladies to keep then 
ermolines. The unfortnnate travellers wonld arrive 
at Zapotlan gowned in newspapers and the curtaims 
of the coach. Whenever the curtains were seen not to 
be im their proper places it was at once understood in 
the town what had happened. On one occasion the 
soldiers guarding the road succeeded im catching the 
captain of a gang of bmgands. They placed their 
prisoner on a donkey and took him to the uearest vil- 
lage to deliver him to the magistrate. But when they 
inqmred for the jndge, the people replied, ‘ There 
yon have him on the donkey !*”’ 

The present administration has brought the Republic 
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much nearer the standards of civilization in this, as 
in many other respects. 

Our guide left the anmals unguarded for a moment, 
and when we came out of the hotel, a new bridle had 
cisappeaed. The man shrugged his shoulders, accept- 
ing the theft as a matter of course, and proceeded to 
fashion another of rope Shortly afterward, while I was 
watching the pack-train, the unbridled horse took 
fright and dashed off down the stieet. I stood helpless 
for a moment, then I leaped into the nearest saddle, to 
start in pursuit. But durmg the instant that I was 
undecided, another was actmg. A venerable Mexican, 
wrapped to the eyes in his dirty serape, was passe’. 
The instant that the horse started, the old man threw 
off his blanket, 1eached for the lanat hanging at 
a pommel, swnng it swiftly about his head, and flung 
the whole lasso after the horse, now some distance 
away. It took all his strength, and the effort was so 
great that he fell to lus knees, but the tangle of rope 
Hew true. Like something alive, it whirled through 
the air, twisting and wiithmg. Then the long loose 
end trailed ont behind and the noose settled, with 
exquisite nicety, over the head of the fleeme horse. 
The animal stumbled on the dragging end, felt the pull 
on his neck, and stopped instantly. Paying no attention 
to my expressions of admiration and thanks, the aged 
Mexican picked up his blanket, muffled himself in it, 
and went on his way, 
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Never had I seen a more remarkable feat, accony\ 
plished so instantaneously and with such perfect jude-— 
ment: by a man, too, whose age would have seemed 
to preclude all activity. 


COLIMA GROUND SPARROW 


At this early hour the streets were almost deserted. 
Venders of water, with their burros, each laden with 
a quartet of ollas, clattered past. Our ride at sunrise 
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Jout of the city, and along the first few miles of the 
trail, was as perfect as a glorious spring day in the 
tropics could make it. Flowers and fruit were every- 
where, the woods and fields were fresh and green, and 
so clear was the air that the gray slopes of the 
voleano seemed but a mile or two away. 

The Black-and-white-headed Colima Ground Spar- 


OLD SPANISH BRIDGE 


rows were in flocks all along the roadside. At first 


rows of the North. They have an even-toned, con- 
tinuous, and jumbled-up ditty, which, when uttered 
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in chorus, is very pleasing. Black-headed Grosbeaks 
were also here in numbers, and Meadowlarks sang 
from the meadows, in tones far sweeter than those 
of our Northern bird. Once a Nonpareil Bunting flew 
swiftly past, —in full gandy dress of blue, green, and 
red. 

Later in the morning, a film of cloud tempered the 
heat of the sun, and om little cavaleade clattered meniily 
over the cobbles. Yes, real cobbles, but not the 
rounded, closely laid affairs of our city streets. This 
was an old Spanish road, and one may read, in the 
ielics of its elaborate construction, much of the am- 
bitions and failures of the masters of the past. It 
started out a wide, well-defined roadway, paved with 
icgular-shaped stones, a diagonal pattern of larger 
cobbles woven through the whole. But the work 
became less and less carefully done as we proceeded, 
until finally the skeleton pattern alone marked the path 
for mile after mile. The trail, however, even as far as 
Tonila, was for the most part well built and levelled, 
and some of the bridges were of remaikably fim con- 
struction. For many scores of years they have with- 
stood the floods of the rainy seasons. We were told — 
aud indeed we saw proofs of it—that when, for any 
reason, it was necessary to destroy this centuries-old 
masonry with dynamite, the cement held firm while 
the stones gave way. There isa saying that the mortar 
nsed was prepared a year in advance. 
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Each step took ns higher, nearer the voleano. The 
singing sparrows gave place to Western Blue Gros- 
beaks and Varied Buntings, the male birds reflecting 
tints of blue and purple, their mates feathered in dull 
leaf-biown The latter species occasionally uttered a 
1ather sweet but simple song. 

In some places the trail was level and straight for 
miles, and on the bordering stone walls great Iguanas 
sunued themselves, or crawled lazily up among the 
bushes. We could look ahead and count fifty or more 
of these black saurians at once. Thei curiosity held 
them still for a moment, even after we came abieast 
of them, and I amused myself trying to photograph 
them with a kodak. I wonld set the shutter and fix 
the focus for about eight feet, and then trot past 
on the opposite side of the trail. Turning snddenly, 
I would spur the horse, with one or two great leaps, 
straight up to the hzard, point the camera at him, and, 
if I was lucky, take a picture. If I was a fraction of 
a second too slow in getting my balance, my film 
would record only the mane of my horse, a bit of 
cloud, or a pile of stones. One soon gets, instinctively, 
the knack of levelling a camera, just as, after Jong 
practice, a man learns to shoot a revolver accurately 
from hus hip. 

Just as the heat began to grow oppressive, we 
reached Tomla, and engaged a room, intending to 
finish our journey next day. But after resting a few 
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hours we felt so refreshed that we decided to go on. 
No woman had ever covered this trail of sixty miles, 
from railroad to railroad, from coast-level to table- 
land, in one day, and Seforita, with her indomitable 
spint, had a keen desire to be the first to accomplish 
this feat. It must be remembered that sixty miles in 
this country means far more than the same number 
over level, even paths. 

Toward sunset we set out slowly, for by far the 
hardest part of the trip was before us. The gradually 
ascending slopes were past, and we plunged down into 
the first-of the many barrareas. While leading’ our 
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animals down a steep, rock-strewn cliff, a little com- 
pany of mourners passed us in the twilight. At the 
head of the company two men were carrying a tiny 
coffin, slang between them, on a pole. We stopped 
one of the followers and questioned him. He told us 
that a little brother and sister were rambling along the 
depths of the barranca, when an cnuno—a spirit 
of the dead —appeared suddenly to them. The little 
fellow dropped dead from fear, and his sister had 
goue insane, raving ever of the ternble apparition. 
Such was the pitiful story, reflecting the weight of 
superstition which clouds the minds of these simple 
people. 

The wonder of the closing hours of this day will 
ever remain a vivid picture to SeRorita and to me. 
Even onr stolid 2ozo, distracted by the vagaries of 
two obstinate pack-mules, was strongly affected by the 
scene. An unusually large quantity of white smoke 
is pouring from the fire voleano, a few miles away. 
After forming the usual flat, table-lke inass above the 
crater, this smoke dmfts westward, and fills that whole 
quarter of the heavens with soft, dense folds of palest 
blue. The sun has been hidden for some time by these 
clouds. Indeed, we have thought it already sunk be- 
neath the horizon, when, unexpectedly, yet with the 
deliberation of a planet’s motion, it emerges, shines 
fora moment with a full blaze of yellow light, then 
mellows again into obseurity. 
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What follows seems a direct result of the moment- 
ary outpouring of glory. As if the sun’s Vays had ig- 


nited the pale clouds above the living crater, they take 
to themselves a soft rose hue. This grows and grows, 
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more warm, more brilliant, until the height of colour 
is reached. The sky and bank of clouds beyond the 
mountain are of the darkest blue, while the sharply de- 
fined column of white steam ascending from the crater 
is stained a fiery red on the side toward the sunset. 
From this pot the red is spread out in an ever-widen- 
ing path, its brilltancy softened until, in mellow tints 
of roseate haze, it warms the whole western sky. Earth- 
flame and sun-glory — the one the daughter of the other 
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—seem once more umted. The fearfully red glow at 
the crater’s edge is, to the eye, translated, antl it 
seems to feed a flow and merge into the splendour 
of the setting sun. 

Never shall we forget our paiting night with the 
voleano. Durmg the next two hours of our nde, 
winle the fading hght of the afterglow 1s replaced by 
the fitful, flickering light of the living voleano and 
the thin star-gleams from Orion and Leo overhead, the 
gradual changes aie no less impressive. 

The ied becomes rose; the rose salmon; then only 
an evanescent yellow timge remains Finally, the 
sunset gone, the great mountam draws a cloak of 
steaming mist about its jagged shoulders, and, with 
a low, hollow rumbhng, settles into the quiet of night, 
reflecting indistinctly the hne of dead lava, which 
it assumes when the world is dark. The clothing 
of pines about the lower slope seems to hug more 
tightly to theu scanty-eaithed ioot-hold. At one 
side a fresh, seared line shows where a small crater 
has recently opened and consumed the upper line 
of trees, —the trunks and roots melting to nothing 
before the terrible outpoming. Actual molten lava 
seldom escapes from the lofty crater, hot ashes and 
stones being the most common form of ernptive ma- 
terial. 

The mood of the mountain soon changes, the ground 
quiveis beneath our horses’ hoofs, the trees rustle their 
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leaves while there is yet no wind, a rumble comes to 
our ears, deeper than the roar of the sea, more solemn 
than the reverberating groan of thunder. Then the 
fumes about the mountain hft and diuft apart, and 
there, clear wand distinet against the black of the sky, 
we see the play and quiver of the fitful flames. A stoic 
indeed must he be, who 1s not deeply moved by such 
a sight; the ancient peak, so cold, su dead, and yet at 
centre so vibrant with the everlasting fires of earth. 
It is the most awe-imspiring — the most beautiful sight 
m the world, 

We advanced at a snail’s pace im the darkness, 
letting the sure-footed pack-animals lead the way. At 
the very brink of the great Barranca Vueltran is a 
erumbling wayside corral, where pack-trains, laden 
with sugar and cocoanuts, stop for the mght. This 
wayside house goes by the odd name of Conejo — 
the rabbit. Here we unsaddled and waited for the 
moon to rise, before descending into the dark gorge. 

After some chdcoldatl and frijé/es, we sat on a pile of 
saddles and listened to our guide, as he sang Spanish 
love-songs to the daughters of the host. It was truly 
w Mexican scene. At one side a blaze of light comes 
from the open door of a smoky little room, where a 
party of muleteers ave gambling — shufflmg and deal- 
ing the curious cards of the country, with gold balls, 
platters, wooden clubs and crowns, instead of the usual 
hearts aud diamonds. Our guide, leaning against one 
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of the innumerable hitching-posts, sings to the ac- 
companment of a gmtar, in a clear tenor voice, 
Paloma, and that most beautiful of all Mexican 
songs -— La Perjura. An old, old shrivelled Mexican 
is squatting in a corner and mumbling to himself. 
When we speak to him, he answers in the quaintest of 
old Spanish proverbs, but will not talk of himself or 
of his hfe. The moonrise was still an hour away, and 
we watched the volcano burn on and thonght of the 
last great eruption, when a sheet of flame shot high im 
air, and hnge stones were thrown out, flaming tn great 
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eireles of fire, while sand and pebbles rained down 
upon all the eonntry hereabouts. 

At last the lop-sided moon drifted above the oppo- 
site wall of the barranea, and we said Adios! and 
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vemounted. On our strong horses, Sefvorita and I soon 
distanced the plodding pack-mnles and fonnd ourselves 
far ahead. The muletecr was a trusty one, so we de- 
cided not to wait for lim, but to go on alone. Up the 
winding trail we climbed, criss-crossing the face of 
rocky cliffs, next a gallop over a level moonlit stretch, 
and then a plunge into another dark, shadowy barranca. 
Ten or twelve miles passed, and we were confronted 
with a toll-gate, tightly locked We learned from a 
sleepy Mexican that the keeper was at Platima, a vil- 
lage some five miles back on the trail, and that he was 
very hkely dead-drunk. 

In vain we tned to find a place in the stone wall 
over which we could leap our horses. In vain IJ offered 
the man a peso, if he would get the key. We knew 
that the Mexican Central train left Tuxpan at half-past 
four m the morning, and the moon was already high 
overhead. The chain was heavy and the lock inde- 
structible, but there was a flaw in one of the cross-bars 
of the gate. Seforita held my horse while J took a run 
and threw my full strength against it, and at last it 
gave way. 

An Indian came down the Inll behind us, and al- 
though he knew little Spanish, the situation was plain 
to him. He kicked the sleeping Mexican, who paid 
not the shghtest attention, and then he helped me. 
With afew hard rushes we had the gate scattered over 
several vards of Inllside. I had little fear of the con- 
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sequences, as the gate-keeper should bave been on duty 
all mght. 

The weirdness of our nde through the long, long 
night fascinates us both. We are wide-awake, every 
sense on the aleit. Scattered clouds pass across the 
moon, shadowing the trail and changing the spreadmg 
yellow-barked trees into dim ghosts. Now and then 
some creature scuttles from onr path; twice the omin- 
ous whirr of a rattlesnake sets our horses a-quiver. 
Deer splash away from the shallow fords, where we 
cross the streams. Bats fan onr cheeks, while ever the 
searlet-capped volcan watches over us. 

We rode a little out of our way to pass our arroyo 
campmeg-place. Its shiivelled baruer of thorns, and 
the scattered bits of paper, were just as we left them 
a month ago. A feehng of sadness came over us as 
we passed, for the last time, the well-known places; 
the trees and 10cks wlich we knew so well, each fixed 
in our memory by some association All was silent and 
white in the moonlight. The wildness and desolation 
of this untamed country seemed more pronounced 
here, where once our home tent had been pitched. 

Although rain had not yet fallen at these Ingh alti- 
tudes, yet the stream in the Barranca Atenqniqni had 
risen greatly, flooding our first camping-place. Ths 
was the last deep gorge on the trail, and, as we came 
ont upon the high land, we broke mto a gallop. Only 
eight miles now separated us from Tuxpan, and the 
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horses shook fiom thei limbs the stiffness of the long 
stretches of walking and chmbmg, and now raced 
eagerly along. 

We passed a family of Indians on mule-back, prob- 
ably just setting out for Colima, and they told ns that 
it was after fom o'clock; a party of soldiers shouted 
to us that it was but two hours past midnight. And so 
we were alternately disheartened and encomaged, until 
we rounded the last curving hill and saw the rear hgihts 
of the Guadalajara tram. It was four o’clock and 
we had mace the sixty miles in fourteen hours of con- 
tinnous 11ding ! 

The conductor congratulated My Lady upon her 
pluck and daring, and held the tram for us as long 
as he dared, bnt still our baggage did not arrive. We 
learned Jater that the uate diunken keeper of the 
demolished toll-gate delayed our baggage-mules and 
was thus the cause of ou: missing the train. 

As the tram rumbled away, we turned and rode 
slowly to the Hotel Central, just as the east was brig ht- 
eng with another day. The moon, which had guided 
us so steadily through all the might, paled and sank 
slowly behind the cone of the voleaio. 


Days pass, we recross the continent, and our last 
Mexican sunset dies out behind the mighty peak of 
Orizaba. As our steamer leaves the harbour of Vera 
Cruz, the first rocket of the Easter fiesta shoots up- 
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ward, curves, hangs suspended for a moment, and then 
bursts into a eloud of coloured stars, and as we pass 
the end of the long breakwater, a solitary Mexican 
sends a final, musical Adio-os / to us, across the water. 


A LUCKY SNAP WITH A CAMERA 


CHAPTER XV 
HOW WE DID IT 


By Mrs. C William Beebe 


“HEN we decided to spend the winter camp- 
2} ing in the wilds of western Mexico, we 
4 were almost as much at sea as to what to 
take with us as 1f we were contemplating 
a trip to the planet Mars! In vain did we 1ead books 
on Mexico. All had much to say of the interesting 
history of the country, of its exports and imports, of 
the courtship of the fair seforitas, of the eruel bull- 
fights, ete., ete. But of the wonderful nature life of 
Mexico — scarcely a word; and as to advice to any 
one wishing to leave the beaten line of travel, and to 
camp mm the wilderness —there was nove. 

After infinite deliberation we finally settled upon 
an outfit, which proved to be, in most respects, all- 
sufficient and which was also inexpensive. We did not 
risk buying things in Mexico, for all imported articles 
are very expensive there, and many things cannot be 
procured at all. 

I am sure that any one who has before him (or her) 
the delightful prospect of camping in Mexico will find 
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many helpful suggestions—and some warnings — 
fiom the way we did it. The wainings, however, I 
will try to make serve the useful purpose of pointing 
ont the way not to go. 

If one wishes to travel with the least possible worry 
or trouble, and to enjoy unfailing courtesy and delight- 
ful service, let him go to Mexico via the Waid Line, 
and when once in that country puichase his tickets on 
the lines of the Mexican Central Railroad. 

When one reaches Mexico one exchanges one’s Amet- 
ican money for about two and a fourth times its value 
in Mexican comage, but this sudden inerease in numer- 
ical amount should not blind one to certain facts which 
it is well to keep in mind. Careful inquiries should be 
made concerning those States which are bankrupt, o1 
whose bank-notes are, for some reason, clepieciated in 
value. All such should be refused. 

When striking out into the wilderness, carry few 
bills, or none atall, as the Indians are averse to taking 
them; thongh they readily accept small change or 
silver pesos. A little change goes a long way in an 
Indian village All large amounts should be carried in 
the form of drafts on New York banks, in preference 
to ordinary American currency. 

With us the first consideration was hghtness; partly 
hecause the Mexican railroads allow only one hundred 
and ten pounds of baggage to each person, which 1s 
foity pounds less than is permitted in this country — 
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all excess baggage being charged for aceording to the 
regular express rates ; oll also because, tical leaving 
the railroad, everything must be packed on mule-back 
over the steep trails. [If one’s husband is a natural- 
ist, one necessarily travels with much that is heavy 
— photographic plates, bottles of formalin, guns, am- 
munition, etc. I always say that our trunks contain 
everything except clothing. 

I will begin with what one must wear. A man will 
find that an ideal costume fo1 camping is a soft felt 
hat, a khaki hunting-coat and knickerbockers, canvas 
army leggings, sreilyy heavy shoes, never, if he 
values SoHE and peace of mind, high hunting- 
boots and long golf stockings. They are both too 
warm for the climate of Mexico, as well as affording 
excellent lodging-places for fleas and other insects. 
A supply of soft blue flannel shirts, such as the West- 
ern cowboys wear, will be always comfortable and 
useful. Sweaters are necessary, for remember that 
this is a winter trip, and, although the days are warm 
and one will then hate the very sight of a sweater, 
yet the nights in camp are cool and sometimes even 
cold. 

To the woman who 1s courageous enough to defy 
the expostulations of her friends and to undertake 
a camping-trip to Mexico, let me say that I congratulate 
her on having before her one of the most unique and 
fascinating experiences of her life; that is, if she goes 
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in the proper spirit. And the proper spirit 1s to be 
interested in everything and to have one’s mind firmly 
made up to ignore siall discomforts. My woman 
who goes camping in Mexico will need, beside her 
short-skirted travelhng suit, — which must be of vely 
hght weight, — several light shirt-waists Let me ad- 
vise her not to let her enthusiastic husband or brother 
(as the case may be) huri1y on to camp withont linger- 
ing in several of the interesting Mexican cities long 
enough to get a glimpse of the picturesque Mexican 
hfe. These cities are fascinatingly qnaint and foreign, 
with their beantiful churches, their lovely httle parks, 
jgardins and plazas, as they are called, and the imter- 
esting markets, so charactenstic of Mexico. In every 
city there is to be found a wonderful flower-market, 
where soft-voiced Mexican women sell you gorgeous 
bonquets of roses, great golden narcissus, and fragrant 
gardemas; and a Thieves’ Market, which 1s a junk- 
shop on a gigantic scale; stolen and second-hand 
articles of every conceivable description are brought 
here to be sold, and here congiegate the most pictnr- 
esque and typical of the city’s mhabitants. 

For all this sight-seeing one needs a few light sum- 
mer gowns, They cannot be bought ready-made in 
Mexico, and no one has time to parley with a dress- 
maker in this land of me«fiana, Neither can one swel- 
ter in the warm travelhog suit which was a necessity 
on the steamer. “ And,” as says the immortal Duchess 
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in the “ Alice in Wonderland” books, “the moral of 
this is,’ take all these needful things with you, for 
uf yon attempt to send home for them they may be 
delayed for weeks im the inails, and when they finally 
arrive, the duty on a garment sometimes exceeds its 
value. 

These things, however, are for civilization, — not 
for the wilderness, — and before starting out for camp 
they should be left with some responsible person in 
the city which you make your headquarters. In our 
case this was Guadalajara. 

Everything which we did not expect to use in camp 
was left in a laige trunk, while we took with ns on 
the trail only a steamer trunk and fom waterproof 
clothing-bags — two of moderate size and two small. 
These bags save a surprising amount of weight, and 
pack readily on mule-back, as does also a steamer 
trunk. 

When the last farewell to civilization is said, and 
the woman who goes camping sets forth on the trail 
to be a wilderness woman indeed, she will find that a 
very snuple wardrobe will be all that is necessary. First 
and most important is a divided skirt of whipcord or 
corduroy. No one should attempt to ride side-saddle 
over these steep mountain trails; deed the woman 
who does not intend to ride cross-saddle should never 
undertake a camping-trip in the wilds of Mexico. A 
short skirt of corduroy (khaki is also good) I found 
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most useful. Several thin shirt-waists, of a colour which 
does not sor easily, are indispensable. I prefer soft 
shades of gray and brown, as they aie inconspicuous 
and harmonize with the rocks and trees. Brilhantine 
and alpaca make nice, cool, sensible waists. A pair of 
canvas hunting-leegiugs, like my hnsband’s, were the 
Joy and comfort of my hfe; for whatever Mexico may 
lack, it is not thorns! T wore ordinary medium-weight 
Ingh shoes Anything heavier will sorely try one’s 
patience on a long, hot tramp in the barrancas. One 
mnst be sure to take plenty of shoes, as they are 
exoibitantly expensive in Mexico. A veil or two (ora 
uet) to keep the hai fiom blowing in your face, when 
riding horseback, will be fonnd of the greatest comfort 
But I hope my camping woman will not mar her 
pleasure by wearing her veil over her face. A wild 
gallop over the plains on horseback loses much of its 
charm if there is anything between one’s face and 
the pure invigorating mountain breezes. And after all, 
a little honest tan is a good thing! 

But Jet us proceed to the iest of the onttit. The 
house over one’s head is an important thing, so 1t 
1s in order to discuss the matter of a tent. We have 
always fonnd it a good plan to be generous in respect 
to its size—one ten by twelve feet bemg none too 
large for two persous The cheapest kind of a tent 
will snffice; for during the winter season in Mexico, 
every day is hke Indian summer — bright and cloud- 
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less. Hence umbrellas, rain-coats, and rubbers will all 
be very much de trop. We did not take tent-poles. A 
stout rope stretched between two trees answers every 
purpose, which reminds me that, like pins and strings, 
rope is a thing of which one ean never have too much 
when camping. 

A brown linen wall-pocket, with ten or twelve par- 
titions, will almost take the place of a well-appointed 
bureau. It can be pinned to the wall of the tent and 
used to hold toilet articles, pins, collars, ete. 

A box of Persian insect powder must not be omitted 
from your hist of necessities It may not be needed in 
camp, but if one has to spend the night in a native 
hnt, or in a primitive Mexiean hotel, which is sure to 
be the case, a “bug-gun” and insect powder will be 
of priceless value in proving an effectual eme for 
Insomnia | 

And now the question of beds. We nsed folding- 
cots (costing abont two dollars each), and I strongly 
recommend them in preference to sleeping-bags, for 
a climate such as that of Mexico. Nothing is more 
comfortable than these cots, and by day they ean be 
used as wiiting-desk, o1 sofa, wlnle on the trail they 
are folded to very small compass. For warmth we took 
a soft cotton comforter for each person On the trip 
down they were used to pack photographic plates 
and bottles. When we left they were bestowed upon 
a grateful Mexican. If one finds blankets necessary (as 
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will probably be the case, except in the tierra caliente, 
or hot lands), they can be purchased very cheaply in 
any Mexican store. 

One must carry a small cooking outfit, and be sure 
that it includes an Abercrombie & Fitch open baker. 
This baker makes life worth living in camp, as it 
msures all kinds of delicious hot breads. A stove 1s 
always a failure, even though it be warranted to pack 
into a thimble. The cooking outfit will include steel 
knives, aluminum forks and spoons, plates and enps, 
and a small nest of cooking-utensils. A canvas water- 
pail is a valnable addition, and a can-opener is always 
a necessity. One must be piepared to find one’s appe- 
tite trebled within the first week. We went about like 
the proverbial “roarmg lion,” seeking what we might 
devour; and we were indeed glad that we had laid in 
a good supply of canned and condensed things. Con- 
densed soups are good, —especially bean, pea, and 
rice; and the addition of boiling water to “ Maggi”’ 
bonillon capsules is all that is necessary to create 
a perfect consommé. But beware of dried vegetables. 

The most dehcious chocolate and coffee can be 
found everywhere in the country, but it will be wise 
to take some milk-powder, which is quite acceptable in 
these beverages, for 1u camp it is sometimes difheult 
to get fresh milk. 

At Guadalajara we provided ourselves with flour, 
baking-powder, canned butter, Cream of Wheat, Ral- 
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ston, etc. The canned butter is extremely nice, and 
butter is a great luxury in Mexico. The Mexicans 
never eat it, and it is unpossible to get, except at the 
American hotels in the large cities. As for meat, it 1s 
an easy matter to keep the table supplied with birds 
and venison. 

It is the part of prudence to take a small medicine- 
case containing good general remedies, which should 
include absolute ammonia, to be used for scorpion or 
tarantula bites. The ammonia is used both externally 
and internally ; for internal use take a few drops in 
water every half hour until releved. This will prob- 
ably not be needed, for the danger of scorpion and 
tarantula bites in Mexico is much exaggerated ; how- 
ever it 1s well to be on the safe side, remembering the 
old adage abont the ounce of prevention 

Several candle lanterns (made by the Abererombie 
& Fitch Company) and a supply of candles were added 
to our outfit. 

We planned for observation and photography rather 
than collecting; so my husband took for general use 
only a small-bore (28 gange) double-barrelled shot-g un 
and plenty of paper shells, which answered every 
reqturement, both for providing the table with meat 
and for securing birds and othe: specimens for identi- 
fication. We took a long-focus, fuwi-by-five Premo 
camera and a kodak of the same size, and twenty-four 
dozen plates and films; besides ruby lantern and a 
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developing outfit, which, although heavy and bulky, 
gave results amply repaying all trouble. A trunk made 
a good developing-table ; after the sun sank, the whole 
canyon became a dark-room; while our washing-tray 
was a cavity between two water-worn boulders, through 
which rushed the cold stream straight from the melting 
snows on the volcano. 

To the camping woman should always he given this 
warning: See to it that the paity is provided with a 
cook, that nothing may be expected of her in the way 
of cooking and dish-washing. Let her supervise the 
cooking — the menu will be vastly improved; and if she 
is gracious to the cook she may succeed in bamshing 
the national garlic and chili. But have it distinctly 
understood that she is camping for pleasure, and that 
she does not expect to come home at night, tired after 
a long day’s ride or tramp, with the prospect before her 
of wiestling with a smoky camp-fire and of washing 
dishes by the fhckering hght of a candle. 

I hope every party may be as fortunate in its cook 
as we were in ours. He was cook, dish-washer, guide, 
and when occasion demanded more fluent Spanish than 
was at our command, he was interpreter. The pleasuie 
of a trip to Mexico will be many times increased by 
a knowledge of the Spanish language, even as slight 
as that gained from Cortina’s admirable little book 
“Spanish in Twenty Lessons ;” indeed if yon leave 
the beaten lines of travel and camp in the country, 
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this is an absolute necessity, unless you have an inter- 
preter. 

Both my husband and I had revolvers, and wore 
them. All the Mexicans in the wilder parts of the 
country wear revolvers, and 1¢ 1s but the pait of safety 
to do likewise. The Mexicans are much surprised at 
seeing a Serorita ride cross-saddle and wear a re 
volver ; so the camping woman must accustom herself 
to creating a sensation among these simple folk. 

I shall never forget the impression I made in the 
httle city of Cohma. After nding many miles on the 
tral, we halted before the Chino Hotel, and very dusty 
and tired we were. Jumping off my horse, wearing of 
course my divided skirt and my revolver, I entered the 
patio of the hotel. A forlorn httle Frenchman and his 
wife were dining in the patio, as were many Mexicans, 
and their astonishment at my appearance was ludicrous. 
A Mexican woman will often take a pipe from her 
mouth to express shock and surprise at a Seforta 
riding cross-saddle! 

It was long before I could accustom myself not to 
start with surprise when I was invited to smoke. Even 
the clerks in the hotels will offer a woman a box of 
cigarettes as soon as she arrives, asking very politely 
 Desea Vel. fumar ?” —Doyou wish to smoke? This 
countesy 1s to the Mexican as natnral as for an Ameri- 
can gentleman to offer a woman his chair. 

There is much to ainuse those of us who are blessed 
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with a sense of humour, and much to charm and in- 
terest every one in this strange land, which 1s yet so 
near a neighbour of ours. 

As to horseback, my theory 1s that all one has to do 
is to get on and ride. I have little patience with spend- 
ing months learning to ride. I had never ridden before, 
but I simply got on and rode off. Of course for the 
first few times one cannot ride long distances, but that 
soon comes with a little practice. The rule for a good 
dancer apples equally to a good rider —do not be 
rigid, let yourself go In the case of riding let your- 
self go with your horse, and above all, do not be afraid. 
Pluck and a philosophic spirit will soon make a good 
rider, and a good camper, and a very happy person 
indeed. 

We did not burden ourselves with carrying our own 
saddles. We found the Mexican saddles comfortable, 
provided you see to it that you get one the stirrups 
of which can be lengthened 01 shortened at will. We 
hired our animals and when we had made camp, sent 
them home with the guide, with orders to return every 
few days with our mail and with oranges, lemons, and 
other supplies 

Thongh I were to write a volume I could not ade- 
quately picture the great charm of onr wild free life m 
camp! One lives so near the heart of Nature, and in 
this simple natural life learns many a great truth. The 
pure joy of life itself 1s ever present. Every possible 
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trouble or perplexity seems a thing of the past — 
almost left in another world. What matters anything 
in this great wild country — the day nor the hour nor 
the year are of any account. What a glorions thing 1s 
a cold plunge in early morning im the swift-flowmg 
liver near the tent, where the night before the deer 
drank, and along which all the furtive wild creatures of 
the night stealthily made their way in the moonlight. 
Here one feels how good a thing 1t is to be alive, to 
be hungry and to eat, to be weary and to sleep. 
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APPENDIX 


LIST OF BIRDS OBSERVED ON OUR MEXICAN TRIP 


HE following list, omitting the birds which we 
observed in Cuba, ineludes all the more com- 
mon species which would be observed by any one 
making such a trip to Mexico. I have followed 
the classification of the American Ornithologists’ 

Union Check-List. 

The delicate variations which at present are being recognized in 
the delineation of species and especially of subspecies of birds, 
although necessary in their function of aiding our knowledge of 
distribution and the effects of environment, yet render the exact 
identification of living birds an impossibility in some instances. But 
the residential and non-migratory habits of many Mexican species 
and their unusual fearlessness are very great helps to one who 
for the first time undertakes to observe the birds of this country. 
Whenever I have given brief descriptions, I have endeavored to use 
the characteristics which are instantly apparent in a quick glance 
with a glass or with the unaided eye. Where the description occurs 
in the body of the book, it is not repeated, but the reference is given. 

The majority of these notes were made in the States of Jalisco 
and Colima in west-central Mexico. The dates and localities coin- 
cide approximately as follows : — 

Guadalajara, —the first half of January and the first half of 
March. 

Chapala and its marshes, — the latter half of March. 

The higher or upper barrancas, near the eastern slope of the 
voleano of Colima, — the latter half of January. 
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The lower barrancas, near the southern slopes of the voleano, — 
the first half of Febuary 

The hot lowlands west of the voleano, and the coastal remion of 
the State of Colima, — the latter half of February. 


WESTERN GREBE. Aehmophorus occidentalrs (Lawr.). pp. 75, 110. 
This master-diver 1s the largest of our Grebes, and 1s grayish 
above and silvery-white below. It has a long, pointed bill and 
a neck as long as the entire body. About a dozen were seen on 
Lake Chapala in March. The natives occasionally snare these 
birds (how, I could not learn), and offer their beantifal silky 
bieasts for sale. 
Least GREBE. Colyimbus deminicus boachypterus Chapm. pp 
119,428. 

The smallest of North American Grebes. They were not un- 
common on the large pondsof the marshes near Chapala Their 
short wigs and spattering attempts to rise in flight made them 
appear like the inexpenenced young of some species of water 
bnd The Mexicans think that they aie young ducks which, by 
some “seventh son of a seventh son” sort of magic, are differ- 
ent fiom their fellows and learned of the devil, being unharm- 
able by their shot or bullets 

Prev-BILtEp Grese. Podilymbus podiceps (Linn ). p. 123. 

The common “ Dabchick”’ of our Northern mull-ponds winters 
on Lake Chapala and on many of the other Jakes and ponds in 
the vicinity of Guadalajara 

Loon, or Great NortHern Diver. Gavia imber (Gunn ) pp 2, 
110 

Three of these splendid birds showed themselves to us on the 
waters of Lake Chapala at the time of our visit, all in the dull 
plumage of winter, but with their wend c1y as clear and thrill- 
ing as when uttered on the Bay of Fundy through the keen fog. 
of early morning We saw and heard these birds far out on the 
open Atlantic on our tiip down 
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Herring Guru Larus argentatus Brunn. p. 2 

Common in the harbour of Vera Cruz, and on the open ocean. 
RING-BILLED GULL. Larus delawarensis Oid p. 2 

Frequently seen on the ocean 
Bonaparte Guru Larus philadelphia (Ord) 

Numerous on Lake Chapala m March, in company with other, 
unidentified gulls. 

Brack Perret. Oceanodroma melania (Bonap ) 

The small blackish petrels which we saw off shore at Manza- 
nillo were doubtless of this species. 

Wison Prerrey. Oceanites oreanirus (Kuhl) pp. 2, 19. 

On Christmas Day severa] storm-blown individuals weie seeh- 
ing shelter behind low weeds on the beach, north of the city of 
Vera Ciuz. They were frequently seen from the steamer on the 
open Atlantic. 

Rev-rooTreD Boosy. Sula nebouxi: Milue-Fdwards p. 535 

Many of these Boobies were fishing near shore in Manzanillo 
harbour, during our visit They were very feailess and came 
close overhead, occasionally, as they flew, rubbing one of their 
red feet against the other 

Boosy Sula sula (Lann.). p. 12. 

Numbers were seen between Progreso and Vera Ciuz, near 
the Aicos Islands. 

GanneT. Sula bassana (Linn.). p 2 

Gannets were occasionally seen from the steame1’s deck al) 
the way from Cape Hatteras to Vera Cruz 

SNAKE-BIRD, 01 Darter. Anhingu anhinga (Linn ) 

One or two were seen on the marshes of Chapala. A Mext- 
can told us that these birds had become much rare: than abey 
formerly were. 

Mexican Cormornanr. Phalacrocorur mexicanus (Brandt). pp 
18.123; 190, 217, 

Abundant on Lake Chapala and on all the rivers and stieams 

down to the lowlands of Colima Their food in the barran- 
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cas is partly vegetable, not exclusively fish, When on the wing 
they ale not distingmshable from our northern Double-crested 
or from the Florida Cormorants. 
American Wuitr Penican. Pelecanus er ythiorhynchos Gmel. 
p 110 
A large number weie reported as wintering on Lake Chapala, 
but only a few were seen. 
Brown Penican. Pelecanus occidentalrs (Linn.). pp. 4, 18. 
‘Three were seen near Vera Cruz on Chnstmas Day weathei- 
ing a norther, and again thiee flew over the city at Easter. 
CALiKoRNIA Brown Penican. Pelecanus californicus Ridgw. p. 
335 
Several were seen, flying or perching among the islets in the 
Paerfic off Manzamllo The hvimg birds were not distinguish- 
able from the eastern Pelicans 
Man-v’-War Brirp. Fregata aquila Linn pp. 5, 6 
One was seen flying before a storm at Vera Cruz 
Matrarpd Anas boschas Linn pp 73, 118, 123, 190. 
Very abundant on the marshes of Chapala and on the streams 
and ponds from the tableland to the low Pacific coastal region. 
GapwaLu. Chaulelasmus streperus (Limn.) p. 118. 
Abundant on the marshes of Lake Chapala. 
BauppaTE, or AMERICAN Wip¢ron. Mareca americana (Gmel.). 
p 114 
Abundant on the Chapala marshes. 
GREEN-WINGED TEAL WNeftvon carolinensis (Gmel,). 
Very abundant on the marshes of Lake Chapala. 
Buve-wincep TEAL. Querquedula discors (Linn ). pp 73, 119, 
123. 
CrxnamMon TEAL Querquedula cyanoptera (Viel ). pp. 74, 119, 
191, 
These two species were abundant on the Lake Chapala 
marshes and along the mvers and small streams of the Western 
barrancas to sea-level. The Cinnamon Teal is a Western bird, 
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closely allied to our Blue-wing, but with the head, neck, breast, 
and sides bright cinnamon. These two little ducks divide the 
Umted States between them in the summer, but flock south to- 
gether dung cold weathen. 

SHOVELLER Duox. Spatulo. clypeata (Linn.) pp 73, 119, 123 

Found on the Chapala marshes and small waiei pools on the 
tableland. 

Pintait Duck. Dafila acuta (Linn ) pp. 73, 114, 119. 

Found in large numbers on Lake Chapala. The migration 

northward had begun in February 
Canvas-BAcK Duck. dAythya vallisneria (Wils.). p. 119. 

Four were observed on the Chapala marshes. 

LessER Scaup Duck Aythya affinis (Eyt ). pp. 4, 118, 119, 
123, 

Common at Chapala and on small ponds on the tableland. 

All that were exammed in the hand were affinis 
Snow Goose. Chen hyperborea (Pall.) pp. 120, 121 
WHITr-FRONTED Goosz. Anser albifrons (Gmel.) pp. 119, 120. 

We saw laige flocks of these two spectes of Geese on the 
Chapala marshes. About the middle of March they were start- 
ing northward in gieat numbeis 

Rosrate SPoonsity Ajaia ajaia (Linn.). 

Two individuals of this beautiful species were seen in the hot 
lowlauds of the Pacifie coast. 

Warre Isis. Guara alba (Lann.). p. 316 

A flock of eleven birds haunted a stream near our camp in 
the lowlands of Colima. 

Wuirr-racep Grossy Insts. Plegadis guarauna (Linn.). pp. 75, 
Bl; 82, 19,423. 

We saw many flocks of fifty or more of these birds on the 
Chapala marshes, others near Guadalajara and on the wayside 
pools fiom La Baica to Taxpan 

Woop Isis. Tantalus loculator Linn pp 5, 332. 
These birds, ugly of mien, but magmificent in flight, were 
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abundant in the lowlands of Colima and in the dreaded lagoon 
near Manzanillo 
Great Buun Heron Ardea herodias Linn. pp. 78, 86, 118, 123. 
332. 
This bird was seen on all lakes. ponds, and streams in Jalisco 
and Cohma, and occasionally even in the deserts 
AMERICAN Eorev. Herodias egretta (Gmel.) pp 78, 79, 110, 123. 
Quite common at Chapala and at Agna Azul near Guadalajaia. 
Reppish Ecret. Dichromanassu rufescens (Gmel.). p 118. 
Several were observed near Lake Chapala 
Louisiana Heron. Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis (Gosse) 
Abundant at Chapala 
Littte Buue Heron. Florida cerulea (Lann.). pp 302, 315. 
Several in the white juvenile plumage were seen in the low- 
lands of Colima. 
LirrLte Green Heron Butorides virescens (Linn) pp 78, 123. 
Abundant on all ponds and streams in Jalisco and Coluna, 
fiom tableland to coast Whether they were of the subspecific 
torm anthony, I am unable to state. 
BLAcK-CROWNED Nicut Heron. Wyeticorax nycticorax nevius 
(Bodd.) 
Two individuals were noted in a barranca neat the voleano of 
Colima One was shot, while I was catering for our larde:. by 
a stray pellet from a charge fired at a flock of doves 
Bo\T-BILLED Heron. Canchroma zeledoni Ridgw. pp. 325, 326 
Not uncommon in the swamps and along the stream» of the 
hot lands of Colima. 
SANDHILL CRANE Girus mexicana (Maull.) 
Several were seen fiom the tiain near Tuxpan 
Purvis Garuinute Tonornis martinica (lamn.) p 123. 
American Coot. Fudica amercana Gmel. pp 73, 74, 115, 118, 
123. 
Both these birds were quite common 1n the viernity of streanis 
and ponds near Guadalajara. 
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Buack-NEcKED Stiny Himantopus mexcanus (Mull.) pp. 77, 
118, 123. 
Also common on streams and ponds near Guadalajara. 
Wison Syipe Galliaago delicuta (Ord.) pp. 19, 103. 
Several were seen near Guadalajaia and on the beach near 
Vera Cruz. 
GREATER YELLOW-LEGS TZotanus anelanoleucus (Gmel ) p 118 
YELLOW-LEGS Totanus flavipes (Gmel.). p 118. 
Both birds abundant on the ponds and lakes of the tableland. 
Sotirary Sanppirer. Helodromas solitarius (Wils.). pp 134, 
135, 136. 
Abundant on the tableland and m the barraneas 
SporTED SanpprPeR. ctitis maculara (Linn.). 
Common on the ponds about Guadalajara 
LoNG-BILLED CuRLEW Numenzus longirostris Wils. p 118. 
Quite common on the marshes about Chapala 
KILLDFER. Oxyechas vociferns (Lann.). pp. 19, 117, 134. 
Common everywhere in the bariancas and in the lowlands of 
Colima. Four were seen on the beach at Vera Cruz. 
Mexican JAcANnA. Jacana spinosa (Linn.). pp. 79, 80, 123 
Fairly common on ponds about Guadalajara. 
Grayson Bos-Wurte Colinus graysoni (Lawr ). p 252 
Heard among the pines on the voleano of Colima 
ScaLep Parrripar. Callipepla squamata (Vig.). p 268. 
Common in the lowlands ot Colima. 
Waauer CHACHALACA. Ortalis wagleri (Gray). pp. 324, 328 
Several seen in the lowlands of Colima. 
BaND-TAILED Piaron. Columba fasciata Say. p. 292. 
Abundant in the lowlands ot Colima 
Mournine Dove. Zenaidura macroura (Linn ). pp 104, 185, 218 
Abundant everywhere. 
WHITE-FRONTED Dove Leptotiua fulviventris brachyptera (Sal- 
vadore). pp. 218, 250. 
Abundant in the bairancas 
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annem han Dove. Melopelia lewcoptera (Linn.). pp. 292, 
oO 
Ve.y abundant in the hot lands of Colima. 
Mexican Grounn Dove. Columbigallina passerna pallescens 
(Baird) p. 185 
Inca Dove. Seardafeiia inea (Less.). pp. 61, 185. 
These last two doves were very common throughout Jalisco 
and Colima. 
TurkEY VULTURE. Cathartes aura (Linn.). pp. 61, 88, 89, 214, 
215 
Brack VuuturE Catharista urubu (Viel). pp. 25, 88, 89, 
214, 215. 
Both kinds of vultures were everywhere very abundant. 
Marsu Hawk. Cireus hudsonius (Linn ). pp 21. 45 
Very abundant on the tableland 
WEsTERN Rep-TAILED Hawk Buteo boreal caliurus (Cass.). pp- 
76, 138 
Not uncommon. 
Sennett? Wuirr-taitep Hawk Bwteo albicaudatus sennetti 
Allen p. 117. 
Two individuals were observed, one near Chapala and one 
near the village of Tnxpan. 
Mextcay Buack Hawk U)ubitinga anthracina (Licht.). pp 135, 
136, 137, 139. 250, 316 
Common in the barianeas aud 1n the low country. 
Mexican Gosuawk. Asturina plageata Schlegel. pp. 137, 139, 
140 
Laveninc Farcon Herpetotheres cachinnans Viel. pp. 320, 
324,025. . 
Both of these buds were not uncommon in the bartancas and 
lowlands of Colima 
Desrrt Sparrow Hawk Fudco sparverius phalena (Lesson) 
pp- 21, 32, 42, 40. ol, of, Ot. 
Very abundant everywhere. 
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AUDUBON CARACARA Polyborus cheriway (Jacq ). pp. 117, 214, 
250, 257, 292. 293, 294. 
Abundant everywhere 
AmFrican Barn Ow. Striz pratincola Bouap. p. 278 
Observed both near Guadalajara and 1n the lowlands of Colima. 
Burxowine Own. Speotyto cunicularia hypogewa (Bonap ). pp 
101, 102, 
Common about Guadalajara 
(Several other species of Owls were seen but could not be 
identified. One very probably was Ciccaba squamuluta.) 
THICK-BILLED Parrot. Rhyncopsitta pachyrhyncha (Swains ) 
p- 252 
Common in the barrancas on the slopes of the voleano of 
Colima. 
Finsch AMAzon Parrot. Amazona finschi (Sel) pp. 182, 183 
Common in the barrancas and in the low regions about Colima 
RED-AND-BLUE-HF ADED ParrakeEer. Conurus canicularis (Linn ). 
pp: 178, 181. 
Numerous in the barrancas and in the lowlands. 
Minirary Macaw. Aia inilitaris (Linn.) pp 173, 174, 249, 263, 
283. 
Common in the bairaneas and in the lowlands 
GROOVE-BILLED ANI. Crotophaga sulcirostris Swains. p. 322. 
Abundant in the lowlands of Cohma. Their favourite food 
seemed to be hennptera. daddy-long-legs, and small berries. 
ROADRUNNER. Geococcyx californianus (Less ). pp 177, 178, 232 
Common in all the desert regions. 
Rurous Cuckoo Piaya mexicona (Swains.). pp. 176, 177. 178 
Rare in the barrancas. Abundant in the tropical lowlands. 
CopPpeRy-TAILED Trogon. Trogon ambiguus Gould. pp. 184, 249, 
250. 
Rather common in the higher barrancas of Colima 
YELLOW-BELLIED TROGON. Trogon citreolus Gould. pp. 304, 805. 
Common in the tropical patts of Colma. 
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Mexican Mormor. Momotus mexicanus Swains. pp. 198-206, 305. 
Common in the bartancas and in the lowlands of Colima 
Bettep KryerisHer. Ceryle alcyon (Linn.). pp. 72, 317. 
Common near Guadalajara and occasionally seen 1n the tropics 
of Colima. 
RUFOUS-BELLIED KINGFISHER Ceryle torquata (Linn) p. 318. 
Not uncommon along the streams of the lowlands of Cohma. 
TEx4s, or LITTLE GREEN KINGFISHER Ceryle amei icuna septen- 
tronalis Sharpe pp. 142-146, 317, 318. 
Rather rare about Guadalajara Common in the barrancas in 
the hot country. 
GUATEMALAN WOODPEOKER. Campephilus  guatemalensis 
(Hartl) p 288 
Six observed in the low country of Colima 
SmvaLroa LADDER-BACKED WooprreckEer. Dryobates sealaris si- 
naloenses Ridgw p 249 
Rarely seen in the lower barrancas about the volcano. 
Mexican Pruzatep Woopprcxer Ceophleus scapularis (Vig.) 
p. 208 
Not uncommon in the barrancas 
Exvecant Wooprecker. Jfelanerpes eleyans (Swains.). pp 146, 
147, 148. 
Common : among the barranecas 
GinA WooprEcKER Centurus uropygialis Baird. 
A pair seen nea the volcano. 
Mexican GOATSUCKER Nyctibius jamarcensis mexicanus Nelson. 
pp. 197, 198. 
Three flew past me near a stream in one of the lower barran- 
eas of Colima. 
Parauque Nyrtidromus uibicollis (Gmel ). p. 303 
Very abnndant in the lowlands of Colma. 
MeExicAN Wuip-Poor-wILL. Anti ostomes mucromystox (Wagl.). 
p- 220, 


Several seen 1n the barrancas 
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Ripaway Wure-Poor-with. <Antrostomus ridgwayt Nelson. pp. 
218, 219. 
Two seen in a barranca near the volcano. 
NIcHTHAWK. Chorderles sp ? 
Not uncommon in the lowlands ot Colima. 
Costa Humminesirrp Calypte eoste (Bourc.). p. 56. 
Many were seen in the ditches about Guadalajara, January 
1st to 8th, but not one observed after that date. 
Buiue-cRowNED Humminepirp. Cyanomyia vertical’s (Licht ) 
plgGs 
Very abundant. Associated with the Broad-billed Humming- 
bird. 
Rurous Humminesrrp Selusphorus rufus (Gmel.). p. 56. 
Common about Guadalajara 
BroAD-BILLED Humminesirpd Jache latirostris (Swains.). p. 
96 
Common in the barrancas near Guadalajara. 
FORK-TAILED, or GOLDIN-BACKED HuMMINGBIRD Chlorostilbon 
auriceps (Gould). pp. 150, 151. 
Very abundant in the lower barrancas about the voleano of 
Colima. 
Xantus Becarp Platypsaris albwentris (Lawr ). p. 331 
Several seen near our camp in the lowlands of Colima 
GRAY-HEADED Tiryra. Tityra personata griseweps Ridgw. p. 
231 
Fairly common in the lower arroyos of Colima. Their fa- 
vouiite food was a berry with triangular pits, together with large 
grasshoppers 
Swaryson Woop-HEWER Dendrornis flavigaster (Swams.). pp. 
323, 324. . 
Several individuals observed in the coastal region of Colima. 
Cassin Kincgirp Tyrannus vociferans Swains p. 189. 
This yellow-bellied Kingbird was common about the streams 
in the barrancas, 
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Pitancua Tyrant. Megarhynchus pitangua (Linn.). pp. 189, 
190, 249. 
This giant Flycatcher was common everywhere from four 
thousand feet elevation to sea-level in Colima. 
Dirsy Frycatcuer Pitangus derbranus (Kaup). pp. 155, 156, 
163, 189 
Abundant everywhere, especially along the streams 
GiRAUD FiycaTcHer. Mytozetetes similis superciliosus (Bonap.). 
p. 189 
Rather rare im the upper Colima bairancas. Smaller than 
the Cassin Kingbird and very stiiking in 1ts colom ation, — 
gieenish above, bight yellow below, with a very distinct 
white thioat and hne encircling the crown, which latter is fiery 
red. 
ASH-THROATED FrycatcHer. Myiurchus einerascens (Lawr ) 
pp- 16, 187. 
Very abundant, especially on the tableland deserts, among the 
cactus. 
QuUERULOUS FrycaTcHER Alyiarchus law?encer guerulus Nelson. 
p 187. 
Common about camp in the lower arroyos of the volcano. A 
small, long-billed bird diessed in quiet hues 
Buack Puase Sayornis nigricans (Swaus ) pp. 186. 192, 209, 
211. 
Abundant everywhere along streams from the tableland to 
the Pacific. 
Ouive-sinep Frycatcuer. Nuttallornis borealis (Swans ) 
Two of these old friends of the North came unde: our obser- 
vation at Coquimatian in the lowlands of Colima. 
Swarnson FrycaTcHeR Aorizopus musieus (Swans ). p. 187. 
A phebe-like species common about our camps m the apper 
and lower barrancas of the volcano 
Least Fuycarcurr. Empidonax minimus Baird. p. 188 
A small, loose flock observed several times near camp in a 
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lower barranca; the only flyeatchers which seemed to remain 
together in any association which could be called a flock. 

Vermition Fuycatcuer. Pyrocephalus rubrneus mexicanus 
(Sel.). pp. 70, 71, 91. 92, 93, 187. 

Very abundant everywhere on the tableland all acioss the 
continent , less so at lower elevations in Colima. 

Bearpviess Frycarcurr Ornithion imberbe (Scl.). p. 190. 

Several seen in the lower barrancas of Colima feeding on tiny 
benites. These buds were very wary. 

LONG-TAILED BLuE Jay. or Macriz Jay. Calocrtta rolliei (Vig.). 
pp 174, 175, 176, 178, 320. 

Abundant from Tuxpan (about four thousand feet) to the sea- 

level in Colima 
AMERICAN Raven. Corvus corax sinuatus (Wagl) pp. 10, 
86 

Rarely seen about Guadalajara and in the barrancas of the 
volcano. 

WHITE-NECKED RavEN Corvus eryptoleucvs Couch. p. 104 

Very abundant on the deserts of the tableland. 

Mexican Crow. Corvus mericanus Gmel 
Several seen in Vera Cruz. 
CowBirp. Molothrus sp? pp. 32, 117. 

Unidentified birds were in the same flocks with the Red- 
eyes. 

RED-EYED Cowsirp. Cadlothrus robustus (Cab.). p 117. 

Great flocks of these bids were common at Chapala and 
along the hne of the Mexican Cential Railroad in western 
Mexico. 

YELLOW-HEADED Buackrirp. anthocephalus xanthocep heals 
(Bonap.). pp 64, 65, 115, 116 

Very abundant about Guadalajara and Chapala. 

BicocourEp Biackpirp. Agelaius gubernator californicus Nel- 
son pp. 115, 116. 
Immense flocks were feeding in the Chapala marshes 
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Mexican Mrapowiark. Sturnella magna mexicana (Scl.). pp. 
114, 115, 116, 349. 
Common at Chapala and in the fields and along the trails m 
the lowlands of Colima. 
Mexican Cacique Cassieulus melunicterus (Bonap.). pp. 284, 
285. a 
Very abundant in the lowlands of Colima. Rare in the upper 
barraneas around the volcanos. A large unidentified species of 
Oriole or Cacique was seen twice im the low country. 
Wacter Orniore Jcterus wagleri Scl. p 149. 
Abundant im the barrancas about Guadalajaia and from Tux- 
pan to the Pacific. 
Arizona Hoopvep Ortote Jcterus cucullatus nelsoni Ridg. 
One individual seen at Tuxpan. 
Buxniock Orrore. Icterus bullock. (Swains.) 
Four seen near Guadalajara. 
BREWER BuacKsBirp. HLuphagus cyanocephalus (Wagl.). p. 61. 
This beautiful blue-black bird was abundant in the cities, as- 
sociating in flocks with the Boat-tails 
GREAT-TAILED, or BoAT-TAILED GRACKLE. Aegaguiscalus major 
subsp.’ pp. 61, 72. 
This bird, m one of its subspecific forms, was abundant 1n all 
the western towns and cities which we visited. 
Currnavaca Housr Fincw. Carpodacus mexicunus rhodocolpus 
(Caban.). pp 46, 62 
Very abundant in and about Guadalajara. 
ARKANSAS GoLpFINcH Astragalinus psaltria (Say) 
A small flock were observed in an uppei bai1anca of Colima, 
feeding on the eggs of insects. 
Mexican GouprincH. Astragalinus psaltria mericanus 
(Swains ). p 99 
Several seen near Guadalajara. 
ForrRER Siskin Spinus notatus forrerr (Salv. & Godm.) p. 252. 
Rarely seen among the pines on the upper slopes of the 
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voleano. A. beautifully marked bird,— green, yellow, and 
black. 

WesTERN GRASSHOPrER Sparrow Coturniculus savannarum 
bimaculatus (Swains ). p. 51. 

Rarely seen about Guadalajara. 

WeEsteRN Lark Sparrow. Chondestes grammacus strigatus 
(Swains ) pp. 45, 55. 
Very abundant about Guadalajara 
CLay-coLourRED Sparrow. Spizella pallida (Swains.). pp 40, 
51. 
Very common about Guadalajara. 
Brewer Sparrow. Spezella breweri Cass. p 94. 

A flock of these birds were seen nea Guadalajaia One, with 
a diseased foot, was found dead. 

Corima Grounp Sparrow. demnophilu acumnata Saly. & Godm. 
p- 348. 

A very handsome black-and-white-headed sparrow extremely 
fearless and seen in great flocks along the old Spanish road 
fiom the city of Colima to Tonila 

Livcotw Sparxow MVelospiza lincolni (Aud.). p. 102 

One found entangled in a thorn-bush near Guadalajara. This 
was the only specimen seen on our trip. 

Xantus Grounp Sparrow. Melozune rub watum xantusii 
(Lawr.). p. 249. 

Often seen in the bottoms of the lower barraneas, where a 
single individual would make a gieat racket, scratching like 
a Towhee among the dead leaves. Its bright rufous cap and 
conspicuous white eye-ring made it easy to identify. 

SINALOA Sparrow. Arremonops superciliosus sinalow Nelson 
p 308. 
_ Not uncommon in the lowlands of Colima. Not distinguish- 
able in life from the Texas sparrow of oui Southwestein States 
Brown Towner. Pipilu fuseus Swains. pp. 52, 113. 
Very common in and about Guadalajara and Tuxpan. 
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GREEN-TAILED TownEE Oreospiza chlorura (Aud) p 52 
Common about Guadalajara. 
Arizona Pyrreunoxia. Pysahuloria sinvata Bonap. p. 47. 
A par of these beautiful birds were seen in a Guadalajara 
diteh. 
BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK Zamelodia melanocephala (Swains ). 
pp 3808, 349. 
Common along the Colima trail from that city to the volcano 
The most abundant of all the Frengillide im the lowlands of 
the coastal region of Colima 
WeretTERN BLUE GROSBEAK. Guiraca cerulea lazula (Lesson). 
p- 350 
Fairly common 1m all the barrancas of the voleano of Colima. 
The males were m beantiful plumage early m Febinary. 
Variep Buntine. Cyanospiza versicolor (Bonap.). pp. 195, 350 
Comnion only along the edges of the barranca streams and 
on the Colima trail,1n company with flocks ot Black-headed 
Grosbeaks 
ParnTeD Buntine, or NonrpsREIL Cyanospiza cirts (Linn ). p 
349. 
One male flew across the Colima trail before us 
LECLANCHER, or Rainpow Buntixe. Cyanospiza leclancherr 
(Lafies) p 321 
Common in the Colima lowlands. Rare in the lower barran- 
cas of the volcano 
TURQUOISE-FRONTED Buntine. Cyanocompsa parellina indigo- 
tira Ridgw. p. 308 
Not uncommonly found with the Leclancher. The dull brown 
females were especially abundant 
Gopman EvprHonté Euphonia godmani Brewst p 194 
Several small flocks observed in a grove of wild fig-trees near 
a stream in a lower reach ot one of the barraneas. 
Lovisrana TANAGER. Piranga ludoviciana (Wils) p 149 
Two or three seen in the higher barrancas of Colima 
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Hepatic TanaGer. Piranga hepatica Swains. p. 308. 
Not uncommon near water in the lowlands of Cohma. 
SUMMER TANAGER. Piranga rubra (Linn ). p. 208. 
Two pairs frequented our camp in a lower barranca of the 
voleano 
Barn Swatitow. AMirundo erythrogastra Bodd. pp 107, 108. 
Several seen 1n the village of La Barca, wheie they weie be- 
ginning to nest late in March. 
VIOLET-GREEN SwaLLow. Tachycineta thalassina (Swains ) pp. 
ANT 5 eae 
Very abundant along the uppe: bam anca streams 
WHITE-RUMPED SHRIKE, Lanius ludovicranus excubrtorules 
(Swains.). pp. 32, 51, 94, 130. 
Common everywhere on the tableland 
Cassin Vireo Vireo solitarius cassinvt (Xantus). 
One bird shot in the Barranea Atenquiqui. 
BLACK-CAPPED VIREO Vireo atricapilus Woodh p 300 
Abundant near camp in the lowlands. These birds were dap- 
per little sect hunters, green-backed, black-eapped, and white- 
breasted. 
YELLOW-BELLIED ViREO. Vireo hypochryseus Sel. p. 154. 
Fairly common in the upper barrancas 
Birack AND Wuiirk Warster. /niotilta varia (Limn.). p. 
307. 
One seen in a thick jungle in the Colima coast region. 
VirciniA WarBueR. Helminthophila virginie (Bani). p. 155. 
Very common about our camp in an uppei barranea. 
NasuvitLE WargBLeR Helminthophila rubricapilia (Wils.). p. 
300 
At times there weie twenty and thirty in sight at once near 
our camp in the Colima lowlands. 
Lurescent Warsier. Helinunthophila celata lutescens (Ridgw.). 
p 02% 
Quite common in the Guadalajara ditches. 
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YELLOW WARBLER Dendroica esta (Gmel ). 
Fairly common during two days of our stay in the lowlands 
of Colima. 
AupuBoN Warsigr. Dendroicu audubonr (Towns.). pp. 60, 61: 
154, 252 
Abundant in every village and city which we visited and 
among the pines on the voleano of Colima 
BLACK-THROATED Gray WarsiEr.  Dendrowa nigrescens. 
(Towns) p 204. 
One seen in a wild portion of a lower barranca of Colima. 
TowNsEND WarBLER. Dendroica townsendi (Towns ) p 300. 
Not uncommon in the lowlands of Colima 
LouistanA WaTER-THRUSH. Seirus motacilla (Vieill.). p. 515. 
Rare in the upper barraneca streams, common near water in 
the Colima lowlands. 
DuBus Rep-preasteD Cuar Granatellus venustus Bonap. p. 
290 | 
Fairly common in the hot lands 
PILEOLATED WARBLER. JVilsonia pusilla pileolata (Pall) pp. 
100, 204, 249. 
Common at every elevation in all kinds of country, — desert. 
jungle, and canyon. 
Paintep Repstart. Setophaga picta Swains. pp 246, 249, 308. 
Abundant and conspicuous in the lower bariancas, at an ele- 
vation of two thousand feet and lower 
Duaks Warstzr. Basileuterus rufifrons dugest Ridgw. p. 195. 
Very raie and loca) in an arroyo near the Colima voleano. 
WestERN MockinGpirD. Mimus polyglottos leweopterus (Vigors). 
pp: 55, 94, 130, 239 
Abundant in the chaparra] about Guadalajaia and in the 
upper baziancas. 
CURVE-BILLED THRASHER. Toxostoma curvirostre (Swatns.). pp. 
93, 113, 129. 


Common in the “cactus country ” 
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Mexican Cactus Wren. Heleodytes brunneicapillus obscurus 
Nelson. p. 95. 

Common in the mesquite about Guadalajara. One was shot 
with large swellings on its feet and legs; perhaps trom injuries 
received from spines and thorns. 

Oak Forest Wren. Heleodytes gularis (Scl.) p. 307. 

Found in colonies of about six, which kept together in some 
favourite portion of the jungle near running water m the tropical 
lowlands. 

Mexican Canyon Wren. Catherpes mexicanus (Swams ) pp. 
62, 140, 142, 149, 161, 217, 257, 263. 
Common in Guadalajara and in the upper barrancas 
Stvatoa Wren Thryophilus suvaloa Baird. p. 101 

Occasional in the barrancas near Guadalajaa. Their last 
year’s nests weie very common. Several unidentified house- 
wren-like species were observed in the barrancas. 

Liorp Busx-Tit. Psaltripaius ielanotis lloyd: (Sennett) p. 94. 

Several were seen inthe mesquite near Guadalajara. Saw one 
killed and left by a shnke 

Wrst~hkn GNATCATCHER. Polvoptila eerulea obscura Ridgw. 
pp 100, 101, 154 
Abundant everywhere. 
MazaTLAN Souitaire Jfyadestes obscurus occidentalis Stejn. 
pp- 247, 248, 250. 
Rather rare in one of the lower barrancas of the voleano 
Jauisco Catuarus Catharus melpomene clarus Jouy. 

Several seen in a small grove of trees in a lower reach of a 
barranca boiderng the hot lands of Colima. 

WestERN Rogin. Merula migratoria propingua Ridgw. p. 194. 

Several were seen in the barrancas and near small streams in 
the lowlands. 

ReD-BACKED ROBIN, or YELLOW-BILLED RoBIN Merula flavi- 
rostris Swains. p. 306, 
Common iu the lowlands 
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Gray-BREASTED Rosin. Merula tristis Swains p 306 
Rather rare, associated with the Red-backed species. 
Buursirp. Sialee sialis (Lann.) p 252. 


Common among the pines on the upper slopes of the volcano. 


LIST OF MAMMALS 
Mexican Opossum. Didelphis mesamerwana Oken pp 276, 277, 
282, 295. 
Not nncommon in the bairaneas and abundant in the Colima 
lowlands. 
NINE-BANDED ARMADILLO Tatu novemewmectum (Linn.). pp. 225, 
236, 237, 258, 276, 282. 
Abundant everywhere from the tableland to the Pacific 
CoLLARED Prccary. Tuyassu angulatwm humerale Merriam. 
pp 328, 330. 
Several individuals seen m the lowlands. The natives say 
that they are harmless. 
Mexican Deer. QOdocorleus sp” pp. 207, 220, 258, 360. 
Common, especially in the upper barrancas. I captured alive, 
im Jalisco, and brought back to New York, a young buck, which 
is without doubt the Nelson Deer Odocoileus nelsoni (Merr.) 
Buack-raceD Brooker DMazama sartorw (Saussure). pp. 328- 
330 
I saw a pair of the horns of this small) deer in the possession 
of an Indian, but we could not induce nm to part with them. 
He told me that the animal had been shot a few mules to the 
southward 
Tarir. Zapirella bairdii (Gill). 
Said to be not uncommon a few miles west from our camp in 
the hot country. 
Mextoan Gray Squirrer. Sciurus poliopus cervicatis (Allen). 
p. 288. 
Common in burrows in the coastal region of Cohma. A large, 
very dark, or black squin el was twice seen in a lower barranca 
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FLYING-SQUIRRELS (or a species of mouse with great leaping 
powel). pp. 224, 256. 
Occasionally seen at night in the barrancas Never identified. 
RED-BELLIED GROUND SQuIRREL. Citellus annulatus (Aud. & 
Bach.) pp. 70, 288, 289; 292 
Very abundant, living in the crevices of cliffs about Guadala- 
Jara and in the Iow country of Colima 
Mexican SpermMopuHite. Crtellus mexicanus (Erxleben). pp. 59, 
288. 
Common in burrows in the Guadalajaia ditches 
JALIscO Povenep Rar. Liomys sp ? pp. 58, 59 
Very abundant associated with the above. At least five spe- 
cies of wild mice were common near al] onr camps Our skins 
and skulls were lost by an accident. 
JAGUAR. Felis hernandesii (Gray) pp 257, 330 
Occasionally heard roaiing in the lower barrancas. Their skins 
were now and then brought into the villages in the low 1egions 
of Colima In the isolated haciendas they were said to kill the 
cattle 
TigeR-Car, or Ockio1. Felis pardalis Liva. p. 330. 
We heaid frequent reports of this animal in the lower parts 
of Colima, and saw its skins. 
YacuaRonpi Car Felis yagouaroundi tolteca Thomas. pp 326, 
327, 330. 
I saw one and found the skull of another. The Mexicans 
knew httle about it They called it Leoncillo. 
GuATEMALAN Gray Fox. Urocyon guatemale Miller pp. 225— 
228 
Common in all the bairancas and at sea-level in Colima 
Corore Canis vegilis Merriam. pp. 274, 276 
Common in tlie open lowlands. Said to feed upon armadillos. 
GREAT-TAILED SKUNK. Mephitis macroura Licht. pp. 279. 280, 
282, 283, 294, 295 


Common in the barraneas and in the low country. 
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Lesser Skunk Spilogale sp.? 

A small species of skunk was occasionally seen near the vol- 
cano. 

Wauirtr-nosep Coatt Monpi. Nasun narica molaris Merriam. 
pp. 280-282. 

All the Mexicans believe that there aie two species of Coati 
or ¢¢jon, one of which hunts in bands, while the other, a larger 
kind, 1s always found alone One of the latter hind which we 
secured proved to be an old scarred male, so probably this tajon 
major is only an occasional ostracized individual. 

Mexican Raccoon Prucyon lotor hernandezit (Wagl.). pp 162- 
164, 209, 220, 223, 281, 282 
The individuals which we saw and shot were all of large size 
Veiy abundant everywhere except on the tableland 
Rinc-TaILeD Cat. Bassariscus astutus (Licht.). pp. 220-223, 
281, 282. 
Plentiful both in the barrancas and lowlands. 
Brack Bear, Ursus americanus Pall. p. 328. 

A ieport came to us again and again ot three bears which 
had been shot in Tepic and in the northern mountains of Jalisco, 
I obtained a good-sized tooth from an Indian hunter. This bear 
is called Oso by the Mexicans 

Vampire. Desmodus rotundus (Ei. Geof.). pp 270, 276. 

Rathe: common in the Colima lowlands One, which found its 
way one night into the house with us, tried to escape but made 
no attempt to distuzb us Near camp I found one dead, hanging 
in a dense thicket close to a hollow tree It had evidently been 
dead some days 

Smaxyt Bat. Sp.? pp 217, 218, 360 
Very abundant near our camp m the lowlands. 
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Acacias, 152, 270. 
Adobe houses, 36-40 107 
Agua Azul, Oasis of, 60-82. 
Alkah desert, 82-90, 
dust all 
Anis, $ 
Groove-billed, 320, 385 
Ant-lon, pits of, 24 
Ants, 103 
black, 150 
leaf-earrying, 152~ 154, 245. 
nests in trees 319 3 20, 
tunnels ot tree 192-194 
wood, 312 
Armadillo 223 256, 280 
Nine-bancded 
276, 306 
Arroyo del Muerte, 228-257. 
Atenquiqu, Barranea of, 150-169, 360. 


Bassarisens See Ring-tailed Cat 
Bats, 0, 215 216, 360, 398 
horde of, 272, 274 
Bear 328, 308 
Beeard, Nantus, 330, 351, 388 
Beetles, 21 
tigei, 18, 210 
water, 209 
Bernes, 186, 100, 279 808. 
Buthw ort, 204-259 
Bittern, 11 
Blackbirds 25, 61,115, 117 
Bicoloured, 115 390. 
Brewer 61, 391 
Red- winged, 9, 116. 
Yellow - headed, 
Phe al) 
Blackfish, 2 
Blnebill See Lesser Seaup Duck 
Bluebirds, 250, 396 
Boa, Mexiean 276, share 
Bob- White, 250 
Grayson, 389 
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Booby, 12, 381 
Rec-footed, 335, 381 
Bougainvillca, 53. 
Bunting, Leclancher or Rambow, 321, 
BAS 
Painted, 349, 39% 
Tur quoise-fronted, »06, 393, 
Vaned, 195, 050 393 
Butte: flies, abundance of, 164, 13 
at carzion 293 
at pools, 205-211 
injured by hirds 295 
leaf, 241-245 
hhke Northern ones, 99, 100 
Buzzards. See Vultures. 
Cacique, Mexican 282-284, 390 
Cactus 10 12, 54, 55, 1, 171, 254, 270. 
candelabra. See Organ cactus, 
nopal 230 
aigan, So, 104, 206 230 
mm Barriner Atenqmqui, 151- 
133 
in tropics, 268-273 
outfit for, 564-374 
provisions for J70, 371. 
Canvas-back 119, 383. 
Caiacaras, 117, 248, 255, 290-292 
Au dubon, 386 
Catbud, § 
Cathsh, giant, 109 
Cat, Hee stated 218-221 279, 2 
OS, 
Tiger See Ocelot 
Catharus, Jalisco, 396 
Cay e-dwellers, 30 
Century-plant, 244 
oe Night-blooming 053, 244, 253, 
ea 
Chachalaca Wagler, 324, 327, 32s, 38 
Chapala, Lake of, 109-111. 
marshes of, 109-121. 
Chat, Du Bus Red-bieasted 288, 594 
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Clematis wild, 184 
Coati Mondi, 278-280 
White-nosed, 38 
Colima, city of 2035, 340-347 
voleano of, 128-130, 152, 133, 
Senso 201. 265, 261, 
270, 837, 852-057, 338, 
31 
Condor, 204 
Coot, Amencan, 78, 74, 77 113 118, 
123, 384 
Coqumatidn, 265, 260, 
Cormorants, 217, 332 
Flonda, 6 
Mexican, 78, 128, 190, 
215 3sl 
Cowbirds, 82, 390. 
Red-eyed, 117, 890 
Coyotes, 272, 274 
Crabs, 18 
fresh-water, 164 
Crane, Sandhill 384 
Creeper, Black and White 
and White Warble: 
Crow, Mexican, 090 
Cuba, 0-9. 
Cuckoo, Rufous, 170-178, 387 
Curassow 320 
Curlew, Long-biled 118, 385 


Daddy-leng-legs, 258 2389, 
Dahhas, wild, 09 
Deer, 197, 218 860 
Mexican, 205, 256, 396 
Nelson, 396 
Ditehes of Guadalajara, 40-00 
Diver, Great Northern See Loon 
Dolpluns, 2 
Doves, 194, 185 
Ground, 9 
Inca, 61 185, 385 
Mexican Gronnd, 185, 385 
Mourmng, 103, 104 185 156, 
216, 385 
Whiute-fronted, 216, 248, 885 
White-winged, 290, 300, 301, 
385 
Dragon-fly, 239-241 
Dueks, 32, 75, 77, 80, 113, 119. 
Canvas-baeck 119, 3885 
Gadwall, 118, 119 3582 


See Black 
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Ducks, Lesser Scaup, 4, 118,119, 123, 
383 
Mallard 75,118, 123, 100, 882 
Pintail 75, 74, 119, 383 
bhovelle:, 73,74, 119, 128, 882 


Eagle, Harpy, 288 
Egrets, 79, 118 
Amenican, 78, 79, 123, 883. 
Reddish, 118, 383 
Euphonia, Godman, 194 393 


Falcon, Laughing, 320, 821, 824 327, 
328, 356 
Fein Maidenhair 244 
Finch, nana Tage House 46,47 60, 
G3 391 
Fish 18, 207 
dying in lagoon, 332 
Flying, 9, LU 
Needle, 14 
Flonda, 4) 
Fly, Black, 285, 286, 295-298 
Ichnenmon 9. 
Flycatchers, 21, 71, 178, 186, 187, 189, 
B37, od8 
Ash-throated, 76, 187, 389 
Beardless, 100 890 
Derby 155, 156, 103, 164, 
189 359 
Giraid, 189, 589 
Least, 188, 189 389. 
Ohve-sided v8? 
Quernious, 187, 589 
Swainson 187, 389 
Vermbhon, 70-72, 
courtship of, 91-93 
Fox, 256, 262 271 
Guatemalan Silver-gray, 223-226 
Frgate-bird See Man-o’-War Bird 
Fiog-bird See Gray headed Tityra 
Fiogs 336 
eres, 207 
Fruit, the grotesque, 28-290 
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Gadwall, 11§, 119 S82 
Gall, Cotton, 287, 288 
Gallinule, 77, 123 
Purple, 384 
Gannet, 2, 12, 581, 
Garden, Zoological, of Mexseo City, 31 
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Geese, White-fronted, 119, 120, 385. 
Snow 120, 121, 383 
Gnatcatche1, Western, 100, 101, 154, 
BUS 
Goatsuckers 197 
Mevxiean, 198, 338 
Goldfinch Arkansas, 391. 
Mexean, 99, 301 
Goshawk, Mexican, 137-140 386 
Grackles, 61, 62, 72 
Boat-tailed See Gieat-tailed 
Brewer. See Brewer Black- 
bird 
Great-tailed, 61, 391 
Grasshoppers, 51, 57, 58, 117 318, 
Giebe, Least, 119, 380. 
Pied-billed, 380 
We.tern, 75, 110, 380 
Grosbeak, Black-headed, 506, 3-49, 392, 
Western Blue 350, 392 
Guadalajaia 36-82 
Guan, 330 
Gull, Bonaparte, 381 
Hermng, 2, 880 


Ring-billed, 2, 350 


Hatteras, 2 
Havana, 6 7, 9 
Hawk, Caracata See Caracara 
Coon See Laughing Falcon 
Desert Sparrow, 21, 32, 42, 45, 
51, 57, 94, 386 
Marsh, 21, 48, 385, 
Mexican Black, 135-137, 139, 
140, 145, 316, 317, 386 
Sennett White-tailed, 117, 386 
Western Red-tailed, 76 138, 
139, 586 
Helheonia, 185, 248 
Herons, 118, 119 
Black-crowned Night, 354 
Boat-billed, 325-327, 384 
Great Blue, 78, 86, 118, 125, 
332, 888 
Little Blue, 302, 815, 384 
Green, 78,123 384. 
Lontsiana, 384 
Hornet 165 
Hummmegbuds, 40, 55 56 57, 58, 99, 
101, 237, 307, 310. 
Blne-crowned, 96, 388 
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Hummingbirds Broad-billed, 96. 588 
Costa, 56, 388 
Fork-tailed or Golden- 
back, 15), 151, 388 
Rufous, 5b, 388 
Hyacinth Water, 74 


Ibis, White, 316, 382 
Whlute-faced Glossy, 75, 119, 123, 
283, flight of, $1 $2, 
Wood, 5, 332, 353 
Iguana, 58, 157-16), 162, 168, 214, 
215, 247, 300. 
bieaking off tail, 250-204 
Insects, absence of troublesome, 279 
abundance of, 164, 186 
dimking' at pools, 208-211. 
eifeet of cold npon, 21 
fertilizing Birthwort, 204-299 
in Jannary 98 
numicry of, 238-243 
washed asliore, 18 
Ixtaceihuatl, 30 


Jacana, 123 
Mexican, 79, 80, 385 
Jagnar, 235, 330, 397 
Jardin Botameo de Universidad, 7-9 
Jay Long-crested Blue or Magpie, 
174-176, 178, 320, 390 


Keys, the, 5 
Kalldeer, 19, 117, 134, 185, 355. 
Kungbird, Cassin, 189, 389 
Kingfishe:, Belted, 72, 317, 318, 387 
Rufons-bellied, 317, 318, 
BT 
Texas or Little Green, 
142-146, 317, 318, 387 


Ladies’ Pamt-Brush, 99 

Lantanas, 99. 

Lazard, 9, 58 134 140, 156-160, 178, 

197, 207, 230, 237, 277,819 

green, 157, 158 
blne-tailed, 58, 

Lobelia, wild, 48 

Loon, 2, 110, 380. 


Macaw, Military, 173, 174, 247, 248, 
261, 281, 282; 386 
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Maguey plants, 29, 31, 32 
Mallard, 73, 118, 123, "1yv, 382, 
Mammoth, tooth of 30-88 
Man-o "War, Portuguese, 3, 21 
Man-o’-\War Bird, 5, 6. 382 
Manzanillo 331-838, 
Marshes of Chapala, 109-121 
Meadowlark, Mexican, 114-116, 390. 
Mesquite, 40, 85, Sb, 120, 255 
walderness of 91-105 
Mexicans, about camp, 037 7; 338 
home hfe of, 207, 268 
love of mansid, 3 842 
musery of, 284, 20 
women 338, 339 
skall with lasso, 346, 347 
superstitions of, 127, 128 
200) 277 
Mexico, money of, 364, 
Mexico, City of, 31 
Mice, wild, 222, 254, 274 279, 280 
Midge See Black Fly 
Mochinghird Westen, 9, 55, 94, 130, 
201, 395 
Monkeys, 286 
Moss, mimivked by Dai Tangled 
258, 230 
Moths, 18, 21. 
Hawk, 254. 
Sphinx, 21 
Motmot, Mexican, 198-204, 303, 305, 
OST 
Mule, psychology of, 262-264 
Musicians, blind, 32, 35 


Nighthawk, 388 
Nonpareil Sce Pamted Bunting 
Norther, 16-20 


Ocelot, 330, 597. 
eal 993. 
Mexican, 274, 275, 280, 306 
Orelnds, 238, 270 
Onoles, fi, 149 261 
Arizona Hooded 891 
Bullock 391 
Wagler, 149, 391 
Ouzaba, perk of, 14, 15, 22, 80, 
_town of, 21-25 


Owls, 2 “~ fi 5 
Bain, 276, 386 
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Owls, Burrowing, 101, 102, 386 
Horned, 102, 163, 221 


Paranque, 301, 302, 388 
Parakeets, 320 
Ned-and-blue-headed, 
178, 179, 386 
Parrots, 174, 178, 338, 
Finseh Amazon, 182-184, 23], 
a0 
Thick-bulled, 250, 252, 886 
Pa.tndge, Scaled, 286, ood 
Patio, advantages of, 39, 40 
Peceary, Collared, 32, 330, 396. 
Pelican, 113. 
Brown, 4,18 382 
Cahforma Brown, 335, 352 
White, 110, 111 382 
Petrel, Stormy or Wilson, 2 2, 19 
Petumias, wild, 99 
Phalaropes 2 
Phebe, Black or Rock, 136, 192, 207, 
209 
Pigeon, Band-tailed, 290, 385 
Pines of Colima, 249-251 
Pinta 75, 74, 119, 352. 
Pipit, Amencan 9 
Plover, 117, 118 
kalldeer, 19,117, 184 155, 385 
Popocatepetl 30 
Poppies, Mexican, 48, 
Progreso 11, 12 
Puique, 2), 32, 254 
Pyramids, Aztec, of the sun and moon 
30 


Quail, 338 
Sealed, 868 S8d 


Raccoons, Mexican, 162-164, 207, 218, 
921, 279, 280, BOS, 
Rainy se1s0n, approach Bh 380-837 
Rat, Jalisco Pouched, 38, 59 
Rattlesnakes, 109, yin 360 
Ravens, 86, 184 
Amenian, To, 16, 890 
White-necked, evemng flight 
of, 104, 105, 390 
Redstart, Painted, 244, 247, 306, 395. 
Redwing, 0, 116. 
Resuiiection plant, 23d 
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Rio Grande de hantiago, 95, 96, 109 
Road, old Spamsh, 349, 350, 
Roadrunners, 177, 178, 250, 387 
Robins, 194 


Giay-bieasted, 304, 300, 


Red-backed or Yellow-billed, 


304 504 
Western, 396 


Sanderling, 4 
Sandpipers, 2, 77, 79, 115,315 
Solitary 134-156, ood 
i A usd 
Scorpion, common 273 
whip, 273 
Seed-pods, 48-50. 
Sharks, 12 
Shoy ellen, 7 git! 74 119, 123, 382 
Shikes, 32, 55, 57. 
White-rnmped, 5], 
oo} 
Siskin, Forre, 257, 291 
Skinks, 9 
Skippers, 208 
Skunk, 292, 203 
Great-tailed, 
281 
Lesser 998 
Small-pox, 307 
Snake-bird 381 
Snapper, Red, 12 
Snipe, 77 
Wilson, 19, 103, 384 
Rolttainend Mazatlan, 243-246, 247, 248 


Sparrows, 57, 60 
Brewer, O4, 392 
Clay-colouied 45, 51, 391 
English 8, 60 
Giasshopper, 61, 391, 
Lincoln 102, 108 392 
Wewers Lark, 45 46, 55, 
391 
Spermophiles 59, 2&6 
Hous O07F 
Spider, 165-167 275 
Spoonbill, Rouseate, 383 
Squirrel Black, 194 
Mexican Gh ay, 286, 597. 
Red-bellied Gray, 70, 286, 
287290 


94, 150, 


INDEX * 


277, 278, 280, 
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Stilt, Black-necked, 77,118, 119 123. 
Swallow, Barn, 107, 108 30% 
¥ rolet-green, 107,31, 102, 
pL ig i 03 
Whute-belhed See Violet- 
green 
Tableland, Mesacan, 20-12 
Tadpole, 207 
Tanagers, 149, 206 
Hepatic, 306, 393 
Lomsiana, or Western 149, 
393 
Summer, 206, 393 
Tapi, 3 
Tarantula, 273 
Teal, 215 
Blue-winged, 73, 119, 123, 382 


Cinnamon, 74, 119 191, 862. 

Thrashei, Cuive-billed $3, 113, 150, 
305 

Tityia, Gray-headed, 229, 230, 388. 
Toad-hoppers, 210 
Toma, 200, 201, 350 
Towhee, 55 50. 

Brown, 51, 52, 113, 392. 


Gieen-tailed, 52, 392 
Travel, routes of 304 
Tides ike, 27D 
Trees, flowering of, 96, 99, 148-150, 
a 
Cotton, 148, 335 
Fig, 102, 210; 2h. 261,202 
270, old, ales, 
Mailk- weed, 287 
Parrot-fruit, 151, 182 
Tiogons, 250, 
Coppery-tailed, 184, 215, 247 
205, a 7 
Yellow-belhed, 3 
Turkeys, 330 
Turpin J23-159, 258, 259 
Tyrant, Pitangua, 189, 190, aa B39. 


2, 803, 387 


Vampire, 208, 274, 3 
Vegetation effect My selihes on 20 
from coast to tableland, 
21, 25, 26 
of alkah, deseit, 82-85 
of arrovo 229, 230, 236, 
238 243 244, 246, 250 
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Vegetation, of mesquite wilderness, 91 
of Rio Santiago, 95, 96 
semi-tropical, 180 
of tropical swamp, 324 
of tropics, 269, 270 
wartare aud struggles of, 

308-313 

Vera Cruz 16-19 

Verbeuas, Ground, 1S 

Vine, Trumpet-Trap See Birthwort 

blossoms of, parasitic, 313, 314 
Vireo, Black-cap, 208, 394 

Cassin, 3} 

Yellow-bellied, 154, 394 
Volcano ot Colima See Colima 
Vueltran, Barranca of, 170, 337 
Vultures, 4, 16, 86, 159, 160,212, 225, 

226 292 
attacking Iguana, 214 
Black, 25, 88, 213, 384 
flight ot, 88-00 
gathering for a teast, 212- 
214 


Turkey, 7, 61, $$, 213, 385, 


Warblers, 288 
Audnbon, 60, G1 15-4, 250, 
304 


au 

Black aud White, 305, $9 

Black-throated Gray, 202, 
B04 

Dugés, 195, 395 

Hooded, 6 

Lutescent, 02, 304 

Myrtle, 8 

Nashville, 298, 594 

Pileolated, 100, 202 247, 
and 

Scarlet Giound. See 
Bus Red-breasted Chat 
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Warblers, Townsend, 208, 394 
Virgima or Rocky Moun- 
tain, 154, 155, 304 
Yellow 8 
Yellow Palm 8 
Wasps, 165, 243 
mud, 207, 209 
nests of, 101, 236, 237 
spider-killing, 165-167 
Water-boatmen, 207 
Water-cress, 103 
Water-spouts, 10, 11 
Water-thrush, Louisiana, 315 
Whip-poor-will, Mexican, 218, 388 
Ridgway, 216-218, 
224, 388 
Whirlwinds 69, 60, 86 
Widgeou, 104, 382 
Woor-hewer, Swainson, 822-824, 388 
Woodpeckers, 230, 315 
Elegant, 146-148, 357 
Gila 587 
Guatemalan, 286, 387 
Imperial, 286. 
Mexican Pileated, 206 
387. 
Sinaloa Ladder-back, 
247, 387 
Wren Mevivan Cactus, 95, 395 
Mexican Cauyon, 62 140-142, 
149, 161, 162, 215 221, 255, 
265, 395 
Oak Forest, 305, 395 
Sinaloa, 101, 590 


Yaguarondi, 326, 327, 330, 897 
Yellow-legs, 118 384 

Greater, 118, 384. 
Yodel of Mexican hunters, 197. 
Yueatan, 11, 12 
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Keach of the above, 16m, wilt top, Sr.10, zed. Postpaid, $1.20. 
WAKE-~ROBIN 
WINTER SUNSHINE 
PEPACTON, AND OTHER SKETCHES 
FRESH FIELDS 
SIGNS AND SEASONS 
BIRDS AND POETS, WITH OTHER -PAPERS 
LOCUSTS: AND AVILD HONEY 
RIVERBY 

Each of the above, tomo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A YEAR IN THE FIELDS 
Selections appropriate to each season of the year from the writings of Jory 
Burrovens. With « Drographical Sketch, and 24 llustrations from Photo- 
graphs by Cuirrow JOHNSON. iam, gilt top, S1.50. 

SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR-BEARERS 


Mustrated im color after AUpyBonw. Square z2mo, S1.00, 


BY HENRY D. THOREAU 
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RIVERS. With Portrait. 
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THE MAINE WOODS 
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